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A PITOMETER DISTRIBUTION 
sTUDY 


If the existing water system 
proves inadequate to sup- 
ply such a huge increase of 
new users as some cities 
face, a Pitometer Distribu- 
tion Study will result in a 
construction program eco- 
nomical of men, money 
and materials. 


Valuable 
SERVICES 


for 


DEFENSE 


Nearby army camps, navy yards, 
defense industries — all are making 
increasing demands on city water 
supplies. How supply all these addi- 
tional users without greatly increas- 
ing municipal expense? 


PITOMETER’S 


THE AMERICAN 


A PITOMETER WATER WASTE 
SURVEY 


will locate hidden leaks 
and other sources of waste. 
If waste is eliminated, ad- 
ditional expenditures for 
new pipe lines, standpipes, 
pumps, etc., may not be 
necessary. 


‘COMPANY. 


New York, N. Y. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THz American Crry. 
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Priorities for Municipalities 


Will “SPAB” Solve 
the Dilemma of the Cities? 


lr IS to be hoped that the Supply 

Priorities and Allocations Board,* 

ist established by President Roosevelt, 

ill speedily help municipalities to 
scape from the priorities dilemma 
vhich now impedes their cooperation 
n the national defense program. 

On the one hand, cities are being 
prodded to do their utmost to provide 
the services essential for humane living 

ynditions and maximum output for 
workers in defense industries; and to 
prepare also, as urged by the Director 
of Civilian Defense on page 7 of this 
issue, for the eventuality that the war 
may come to this side of the Atlantic or 
of the Pacific. 

On the other hand, many manufac- 
turers on whom municipal officials 
must rely for equipment and supplies 
to do these jobs are unable to accept 
orders, either because contracts already 
placed by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments exceed plant capacities or be- 
cause previous priority rulings as to 
essential materials prevent full opera- 
tion of factories normally meeting 
needs of local governments. 

The case for more liberal priorities 
for municipal needs was stated effec- 
tively in The Toledo City Journal, of 
August 2: 

“Historians consistently point out that 
armies are defeated by a lack of organiza- 
tion at home rather than by the superior- 
ity of arms in the field. 

“A nation that is sick in its civic, indus- 
trial and commercial life, a nation that is 
not able to keep the machinery of produc 
tion and transportation working smoothly, 
is one that is marked for defeat in any 
major conflict, irrespective of how many 
men and cannons are put in the field. 

“Cities, in turn, are the agencies by 
which the commercial and business life 
of the community functions. Cities are 
needed for the maintenance of highways 


and water lines, of sewers and power lines, 


of communication cables and alarm sys- 
tems, so that large groups of people can 
crowd about production centers to turn 
out the necessities of war and move them 
to the front. 

“Concerning all these things there can 
be no argument. Therefore, it is obvious 
that the health and efficiency of a city gov- 
ernment, the agency under which these 
important functions are to be nurtured 
and maintained, are quite as vital to de- 
fense as the cannon that is swung sky- 
ward to blot out a soaring bomber. 

“It is important that health services be 
maintained, that medical supplies be kept 
it hand, that paving programs can be car- 
ried out, that streets can be swept and 
treated with chemicals, or washed, that 
trees may be saved, that water systems can 
be kept up to the ultimate in perfection, 
that new water lines and alarm conduits 
may be laid, that radio equipment be 


available, that motor equipment be sup 
plied expeditiously and in whatever quan 
tities may be deemed necessary, that busi 
ness machines of the latest types may be 
had as the need is discovered 

“In fact, it is important that every sup 
ply or every bit ot equipment a citv may 
consider essential to its smooth operation 
be made available during this emergency 
with as little effort as possible, 

“It is obvious that before many months 
there will be an acute shortage of labor 
Ihe nation will concern itself with every 
possible means of obtaining the very great 
est amount of production out of every 
worker in the land. 

“Thus laborers, white-collared and man 
ual, will be drafted away from the forces 
of municipalities to produce war material 
If the cities then are to maintain the ser 
vices that will be essential to defense, they 
will have to turn more and more to ma 
chinery to do the work of hands 

“Toledo at this time seems to have 
plenty of labor to meet all of its major 
demands. But no one can believe that 
this condition will continue long. It is 
almost certain that before many months 
elapse, the city of Toledo, as every other 
employer, will be crying for labor 

“When that time comes, it is probable 
that the city will turn very naturally to 
machines to save the labor of men and 
women, in its offices, in the street depart 
ment, in engineering offices and the water 
division. But it seems that it would be 
so much more reasonable to lift restric 
tions from city purchases now, so that local 
governments may go ahead unimpeded in 
replacing worn equipment and de 
vices. . 

“It is important that American cities be 
given every Opportunity to make them 
selves the epitome of efficiency. That is 
the best national defense possible and it 
will heighten and intensify the respect for 
democracy and add to its security.” 


Maintenance and Repair 
Rating Plan 


Evidence of some recognition by the 
Office of Production Management of 
the present situation confronting muni 
cipal governments was given in a 
“Maintenance and Repairs Rating 
Plan,” promulgated on August 8. Un- 
der this order a preference rating of 
A-10 will be assigned to various indus- 
tries and services, after the approval of 
their application, “but other ratings, 
either higher or lower, may be assigned 
in any case from time to time here 
after.” Industries and services affected 
by this order of special interest to muni- 
cipalities include: 

Protective services (fire and police 

Utilities—electrical energy (production 
and distribution) , gas production and dis 
tribution (manufactured and natural), 
water production and distribution, sewer 
service 

Common carriers (common carrier pas- 
senger transportation by urban, suburban, 
and interurban electric railways; also by 
urban and suburban motor and electric 
coach) 


How to Qualify 


The above-mentioned OPM notic« 
of August 8 stipulates that 


Any person (which term includes any 
individual firm corporation or othe 
form of ente rprise) engaged in one of the 
above-described activities who finds that 
he is unable to provide for his mainte 
nance and repairs without the assistance 
of the Plan may secure an ipplication 
Form PD-67 applying for a Maintenance 
and Repairs Preference Rating Order to 
be issued to the applicant, by writing to 
the Director of Priorities, Attention Main 
tenance and Repairs Section, 462 Indiana 
Avenue, Washington, D. ( If the Divi 
sion of Priorities, after considering the 
application, believes that in the interest 
of national defense the Plan should lx 
made applicable, it will issue an Order 
assigning to. the applicant preference 
rating for his maintenance and repairs,” 


\ previously issued order, promul 
gated on July 1 by Administrator Leon 
Henderson of the Office of Price Ad 
ministration and Civilian Supply (sec 
THe American Crry for August, 1941, 
page 42), attempted to give priorities 
to various municipal requirements. 
This ruling has proved ineffective in 
many cases, however The hitch, as 
seen by a leading manufacturer of 
automotive machines for street and 
catch-basin cleaning and refuse collec 
tion, is explained in a letter to this 
magazine, dated August 29 


“We are told by plant engineers that 
a priority from Washington to municipal 
ities is of no value when municipalities 
quote that priority number to industries 
from whom they are hopeful of obtaining 
equipment, for the reason that under the 
present set-up, suppliers of materials to 
manufacturers of equipment will not rec 
ognize a priority number unless that 
priority is one extended directly to the 
manufacturing industry that is making the 
material purchases.” 


Apparently the OPM order of August 
8 will partially correct this impasse, but 
municipalities may do well to ask fu 
ther aid from the newly created Sup 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board. 


* The Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board was created by President Roosevelt on 
August 28 with new and sweeping powers to 
fix priorities and allocate the supply of mate 
rials, fuel, power and other commodities of all 
kinds to meet the demands of the Army, the 
Navy, the defense-aid program, the policies of 
economic welfare and the need of the 
civilian population 

Its Executive Director is Donald M. Nelson 
also appointed OPM Priorities Director 

Members of the new tJoard SPAB are 

Henry A. Wallace Vice President of the 
United States 

William S. Knudsen, Director General of the 
Office of Production Management 

Sidney Hillman, Associate Director General 
OPM 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War 

Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy 

Harry L. Hopkins, Special Assistant to Presi 
dent Roosevelt 

Leon Henderson, Federal Price Administrator 
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Rushing Construction— 


SPEEDING PRODUCTION 


LATTERING air hammers, roaring bulldozers and clanging 
well casing noise dins the air throughout the country. 
Defense projects are being rushed—production is going up.— 


up—and up! But the entire program is moving on a simple life 
necessity—Water! 


Almost before the first transit is leveled, Layne men are on 
the job, rigs are up and the drills are biting through soil, clay. 
rock and on to water bearing formations. In record time, you'll 
hear the hum of powerful motors and the splashing of cool 
clear water. Such is the tempo of today’s unparalleled activity 
as the Nation faces an unpredictable future. 


Keyed to the ever increasing and extremely urgent need for 
speed in production is Water! And wherever the Pump and 
Well is of Layne build, there you will find dependable per- 
formance no matter how heavy the load or prolonged the run. 


Never has the Layne Organization been so keenly alert to 
its task of producing great quantities of water with utmost 
speed. Never has it been operating more efficiently. If you need 
more water to further speed production, write or wire 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AMERICAN C] 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. .STUTTGART, ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co... . NORFOLK, VA. 
SAVANNAH, GA. ..... ORLANDO, FLA. 


LAYNE-CENTRAL Co. . . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
JACKSON, Miss. ... MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


LAYNE-NORTHERN Co. . MISHAWAKA, IND. 


LAYNE-LOUISIANA CO.LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
LAYNE-New YorK Co. . NEw YorK CITY. 


LAYNE-NORTHWEST CO.MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
LAYNE-OHIO Co. .... CoLUMBuUS, OHIO 
LAYNE-TEKAG Co. ..... HOUSTON AND 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co. . KANSAS CiTy. Mo. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
WICHITA, KANSAS ....... AMES, IOWA 
LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
LAYNE-BOWLER NEW ENGLAND COMPANY, 


INTERNATIONAL WATER SUPPLY, LTD.. 
LONDON, ONT. .... MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


PUMPS « WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES e INDUSTRIES e RAILROADS e MINES AND IRRIGATION 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


Self-Liquidating Off-Street 
Parking Facilities 


WO important reports published in 

the July issue of Public Roads* 
ind condensed in the Traffic Control 
ind Facilitation Section of this issue 
Tue American Crry, emphasize 
torage of inactive vehicles as a major 
problem of highway transportation that 
ncreases in importance toward con- 
rested areas. The lack of such storage 
facilities is a principal cause of trafhic 
congestion. Attention is focused at the 
moment squarely on defense areas 
where all effort must be put forth to 
make the greatest possible use of trucks 
and passenger vehicles, to move them 
without delay and with minimum con 


sumption of gasoline, 


Menace of Unorganized Parking 


Highway departments are concerned 
because unorganized parking on traffic 
arteries that are extensions of main 
highways passing through towns and 
cities introduces a series of traffic bot- 
tlenecks that seriously impede efficient 
ind legitimate use of these important 
Since, like a great river. 
nain traffic arteries drain large areas, 


roadways. 


feeder roadways are likewise important. 
Thus, to highway and defense officials, 
storage of inactive vehicles is a prob- 
lem of crowded areas and not merely 
one of individual streets and highways. 

It is apparent that many of our ma- 
jor trafhe arteries fail to provide the 
transportation service for which they 
ire intended, because of inefhciencies 
that could be corrected. “THE AMEeERI- 
CAN Ciry notes with interest that the 
Public Roads Administration and other 
ofhcial bodies are giving increasing at- 
tention to the facilitation of the use 
of roadways as well as to the construc- 
tion of new ones. From this stand- 
point it is unfortunate that the $320,- 
000,000 Federal strategic and access 
highway act failed. 
vided means to make a start toward a 


It would have pro- 


broad-scale solution of this problem of 
vehicle storage which, while general 
to the Federai Government, is never- 
theless specific and often critical in 


communities where the act would have 


permitted an attack on a broad scale. 


However, while the new Act does not 
provide funds for the creation of off- 


*Apply to Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 


io cents. 


street parking facilities in defensé 
areas, these objectives still seem pos 
sible of attainment 

Off-street facilities for the storage ol 
inactive vehicles are as needed a public 
utility as the roadways. There seems to 
be no reason why they should not b 
self-liquidating projects if properly han 


dled: 


tion; (2) 


(1) as a direct municipal opera 
as a municipally subsidized 
operation; (3) or wholly financed by 
private capital. 

Off-street facilities could be financed 
by Federal funds, as self-liquidating 


projects. Private capital, of which 
there is an abundance, should be en 
couraged to take advantage of exten 
sive opportunities for investment and 
for the protection of property and 
other values. Thus that object of the 
Act, vetoed by the President, might be 
achieved more extensively and quickly 
than was initially contemplated 

It is wholly logical that a service fe« 
proportionate to the accommodation 
should be charged to those using such 
facilities, and it is equally reasonable 
that, in those cities where metered park 
ing is employed, revenues in excess of 
cost of operation and supervision be al 
located directly to trath« improvements 
Thus the pressing and growing need 
for off-street parking and storage facili 
ties, contemplated by the original bill 
seems possible of reasonably prompt 
satisfaction. There is no reason why 
they should not be self-liquidating and 


even profitable investments. 


From the U. S. Director of 
Civilian Delense 


To the Editor of 
Tue American Corry: 

The fire chiefs of our large 
cities and of all cities harbor- 
ing important delense indus- 
tries were never more in the 
spotlight than they are now. 
Their job of building up a fire- 
lighting unit of unprecedent 
ellicienc vy must have the back- 
ing of mayors, city councils or 
commissions, and the civic and 
business people of these com- 
munities. 

F. H. La Guarpna, 
U. S. Director of Civilian Defense. 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1941. 


Machine Accounting 
lor Muni« ipalities 


Orrice Routine is losing its dullness 
as an increasing amount of it 1s per 


formed by adding, calculating, book 


keeping, accounting, tabulating ma 
chines. During the last three or tour 
years especially city government cde 


partments have recognized and a 
cepted the fact that machine accoun 
ing is inevitable, and moreover very 
much to be desired 

Phe current question is not so muc! 


Shall we 


chines? as 


install 
What type of accounting 
Phat is “Vhe 
Key to Better Municipal Control 


machine should we get? 


which, incidentally, is the title of a suc 
cession of flashes of Remington Rand 
municipal government installations 
including Atlanta, Battle Creek, Chi 
cago, Cleveland, Columbia, S. ¢ Den 
ver, Greenwood, S. ( Lincoln, Nebr 
Milwaukee New London and New 
York, Sacramento and San Francisco 
with references to many other mechan 
izations from Los Angeles to Valley 
Citv, N. Dak., and trom Redlands 
Calif., to Ruston, La 


One of the most popular Remington 
Rand bookkeeping machines for mu 
nicipalities is Model 85, which accu 
mulates vertical totals, computes cross 
balances, and gives a proof of the a 
curacy of each line entry The excep 
tional quality of this type of machin 
for municipal water and electric a 
counting was brought out in a series 
of articles directed by Harry Barker 
April, May 


July, and August, 1938, issues of Tiny 


consulting engineer, in the 


AMERICAN City. I[t is used Tuppe 
Lake and Ilion, N. ¥ 


and 10,000 respectively 


population 
Cook Coun 
Ill., uses 75 of them in the preparation 
Land Lot Ledger, Special A 


Ledgers ind to distribute 


ol the 
sessment 
taxes to more than goo taxing bod 
including those of the city of Chicago 
Phat city uses four machines of u 
model on budgetary accounting. It 
used on general accounting at Cle 
land: on water billing at Buffalo; tor 
posting tax payments in New York 
Citv: for making bill, ledger, and 
roll for Columbia, S. Phe: ire 
important installations in the cities o 
Dunkirk 
N. 


The effective brain doesn't load it 


Salamanca and Greenpor 


self or its associates with any produc 
tion which a machine can_ perform 


more expeditiously and accurately 
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THE AMERICAN ¢ Y 


ELEVATED STORAGE 
is HARD TO BEAT! 


HEN it comes to securing more uniform distribution 


pressures—lower pumping costs—increased protec- 
tion against fire hazard—and all around improvement in 
service to municipal and industrial water consumers, it's 
hard to beat the efficiency and economy offered through the 
use of modern elevated storage. The two “Colonial” de- 
sign units illustrated here are typical examples of the 
modern, attractive appearance being attained in Horton 
elevated storage tanks. Both tanks are installed in the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., water supply system. The one illus- 
trated above has a capacity of 350,000 gals., and the unit 


at the left has a 750,000-gal. capacity. 


Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, and GRFENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED, FORT ERIE, ONT. 


During 


September we 


hope 


vou will remember to mention THe AMERICAN CrtTy 
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Protect Your Water 


Cucumber Bitters 
Bring Water Jitters 
RING THE WINTER AND 


Montus of the past two years consid- 
e trouble with the characteristic 


SPRING 


imber taste and odor has been ex- 
enced in several of the water-treat- 
it plants from south to north and 
( to west. Because of the almost 
iniversal trouble, “Over the Spillway,” 

interesting publication of the Di- 
vision of Sanitary Engineering, Illinois 
Department of Public Health, has pub- 
lished the following information on the 
causative organism. 

[his organism is commonly known in 
the sanitary field as Synura and _ is 
placed in the group commonly known 
is Protozoa. Also it is common at the 
same time to have high bacterial counts 
as well as Chloro- 


phyaceae along with Diatoms, some 


Cyanophyaceae, 


higher plants, worms and rotifers. No 
reference has been found to their in- 
habiting grossly polluted water. They 
ire present in swamps, ponds, stagnant 
water, etc., and literature on the sub- 
ject refers principally to this organ- 
ism's inhabiting waters that are begin- 
ning to purify and where mineraliza- 
tion is being approached. 

Synura utilizes organic substances in 
solution for food, and writers 
doubt the ability of the organism to in- 
gest solid particles as food, but they 
utilize the decomposed organic mate- 
rial as food. They infest 
puddles, ponds and sluggish streams, 
multiplying plentifully in the spring. 
As the ponds dry up or cold weather 
approaches, they settle to the bottom 
and become encysted, and will become 
active again when water is encoun- 
tered or warm weather approaches. 
The spring rains wash the cysts around 
until the favorable weather or mois- 
ture of the water causes them to be- 
come active again. This may account 
for the sudden and unexpected on- 
slaughts of the organisms, since they 
may remain in their cysts in cold 
weather, being washed around until 
favorable circumstances cause them to 
become active in entirely new places. 
Reproduction of this organism may 
take place in a quiet, though not ac- 
The cells may reproduce 
in twos or in multiples. The repro- 
duction may take place by cell division. 
It is not definitely known just how 
Synura develops, but it could be in the 
cyst stage, which would be an explana- 
tion for the sudden occurrences of the 
Protozoa. 


most 


seem to 


live, stage. 


A 500,000-gallon double ellipsoidal steel 

tank built for the city of Hayes, Kans., by 

the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. The 

tank is 50 feet in diameter and its high 

water line is 119 feet above the top of the 
foundation 


Tastes imparted to water by Synura 
are due to the protoplasm which upon 
disintegration of the cells is set free, 
imparting a bitter cucumberish or cod 
liver-oil-like taste and odor. 

Copper sulphate in doses of one to 
two pounds per million gallons are re- 
ported to destroy Synura. In Illinois 
however, from plant experiences it ap- 
pears that the application of chlorine in 
very high dosages from 5 to 10 parts 
per million is necessary. It should be 
remembered that a mere killing dose is 
liable to cause intensified tastes and 
odors due to the liberation of the oils 
from dead cells, and other treatment 
must be employed to combat this. Ac 
tivated carbon, chloramines and supe1 
chlorination are recommended for this 


pur pose. 


Projects to Protect 
New York Water Supply 


VALVES in 
installation 


Gaps BETWEEN SHUT-OFI 
old water lines, and the 
of valves at 1,000-foot intervals in new 
mains is being carried on under the 
direction of the Department of Wate: 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York 
City, to guard against serious interrup 
tions of the water supply through a¢ 
deliberate breaks in the 
35 and 


cidental or 


mains. Between 40 per cent 


of the work is being done in the bor- 


ough of Queens. Although valve in- 


stallation is part of the program for 


normal improvement of all water 
supply facilities, the work will mak 
some protection to detense through 


giving added protection from flood and 
fire New York City at 
more fire hydrants and shut-off valves 
outbreak of 


pr sent h is 


than London had at the 
the war, according to Commissione1 


William H 


much larger area of the British metrop 


Correale, in spite of the 


olis. 
1941, shut-off 
installed in one of the 


During the spring of 


valves were 


largest of the arterial mains 
borough of Queens, serving communi 
ties of the north central section of the 


When 


stalled in 1906, it passed largely through 


borough the main was in 
open country, and for reasons of econ 
omy, was insufficiently provided with 
than 


miles there has been no means of shut 


valves. For a distance of mor 


ting off the water from the 96-inch 


main in case of a break As communi 
ties have built up swiftly in recent years 
along the main, this situation became 
a menace. Relief labor crews have in 
stalled four large shut-off valves at con 
venient intervals, using horizontal cast- 
each 10 feet long and 


iron valves, 


weighing 5 tons. As it is impossible 
to interrupt the water supply to many 
of these communities along the line for 
any long period, it was a difficult prob 
lem to plan and carry out the work. 
In each case the main was cut through, 
the valve installed, and service resumed 
in seven or eight hours. In another 
place cutting-down a highway grade 
had left a main with only g inches of 
cover. It was necessary to lower a 
375-foot section of the main a distance 
ot 2 teet through a network of other 


utilitv lines without 


interrupting the 
flow of water. 
Distribution 


inches in diameter provided with shut 


mains from 8 to 20 


off valves every 1,000 feet are now be 


ing installed by WPA throughout the 


city. During the past 12 months this 


installed 


organization has approxim 


ately 290,000 feet of mains and about 
borough ol 


hydrants in the 


Added protection has 


570 fire 
Queens alone 
structures at 

bic ld and 


throughout the city 


been provided for new 
Fort Totten, LaGuardia 


elsewhere 


Water is the Lifeblood 
of Industry 


and Domestic Activity. 


Guard It Well! 
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CLOW-NATIONAL | 


Super-declavaud Cast Iron Pipe 


CLOW-NATIONAL Super-deLavaud cast iron pipe 4 
is centrifugally cast in water-cooled steel molds 
WITHOUT CHILL. It is a superior pipe with a 
dense close-grained metal structure free from 
blow-holes, sand or slag inclusions. The pipe 
wall is of uniform thickness from end to end, and 
inside and outside diameters are true circles— 
absolutely concentric. Super-deLavaud pipe is a 
tough pipe with unusually high tensile strength 
combined with great ductility. It is highly resistant 
to shock, and its physical properties meet the re- 
quirements of Federal Specifications WW-P-421 
for Type “I cast iron water pipe. 

The deLavaud pipe casting machines, in which 
Clow-National pipe in sizes through 24-inch are 
made, exercise positive control over the outside 
diameter of the pipe, while the pipe wall thickness 
and inside diameter can be readily varied to meei 
any specification. Super-deLavaud cast iron pipe 
can be cut easily with sledge and chisel, and drill- 
ing and tapping it for branch lines results in su- 
perior threads and perfect connections. 

Available with ten individual types of joint, 
Super-deLavaud cast iron pipe can be furnished 
to meet the specific needs of any pipe line job. 


KK. 
Standard Water Bell 


A self-centering shoulder in base of bell eliminates wedging 
and keeps each pipe in good alignment with all others in the 
line. This means faster and better calking, a saving of joint 
materials, and a better joint. 

Super-deLavaud cast iron pipe with standard water bells is 
available in sizes from 3 to 24 inches inclusive, for all pres- 
sures, and in both 12 and 18-foot lengths. Price and delivery 
schedule upon request. 


PIPE ECONOMY 


Just off the press. A three 
hundred twelve page com- 
plete and practical reference 
book for engineers, buyers 
and users of cast iron pipe. 
Have you received your copy? 


Calking the Joint 


CLOW-NATIONAL 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS — NATIONAL CAST IRON PIPE 
201-299 N. Talman Avenue SALES OFFICES (A Division of James B. Clow & Sons) 
CHICAGO, ILL. In All Principal Cities BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN City? 
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pores. Suspended above the roller is 
a wooden feeding hopper, che bottom 
edges of which are trimmed with flexi 
ble rubber squeegee wipers. The hop 
per is adjustable vertically so that 
there is proper contact with the sponge 
rubber sleeve. A quantity of the sep 
arating agent is placed in the hopper 
and the device is rolled over the brick 
course. The roller in passing unde 
the hopper receives a controlled coat 
ing of the agent, which is in turn de 
posited on the top of the bricks. 

The experience thus far gained 
shows that the roller may be used with 


agents ranging from mobile liquid to 
a paste oOo! jelly. This experience also 
shows that insurance against the flow 


of the agent down the brick sides may 
be secured only by the use of a very 


viscous or non-flowing agent. 


' Using the Newly Developed Roller for (Conerete Center Lines 
Applying the Separating Agent to the 
Surface for Brick Paving for City Streets 


In Houston, Texas, after consider- 
New Aids to Peeling able experimentation with different 


Asphalt from Brick types of cement, the Public Works De 
partment has standardized on an 8-inch 

THe SurFACE ReMOovAL METHOD in standard portland cement center line 
brick pavement construction has been his is poured at the same time the 


in successful use for many years. “Too base is poured, so that it acts as a center 


: often in the past, however, the sepa- stripe when the asphalt surfacing is 

rating agent was permitted to flow placed. Asphalt surfacing in Houston 
between the bricks where it prevented consists of rock asphalt, an asphaltic 

; the desired adhesion of filler to the concrete with crushed gravel aggregate, 

- sides of the brick. The devising of a and a considerable yardage of an as 

means to confine the separating agent phaltic pavin 
application to the brick top engaged oyster shell aggregate. 
the attention of the National Paving 


y material with washed 


Street Maintenance 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MAinrenance Cost pet 
square yard of asphalt pavement 
1940 in Fort Wayne was 0.72 cenis 
50.0072 This cost is equivalent ) 
364.45 per mile for a pavement 20 | 
wide The average age of the pave 
ments repaired in 1940 was 24.5 years 
The tollowing tables show i 
pair material used by months and th 
days of repair operation as W ll as 
Costs 
Lor Da 
New Asphalt Repair 
1940 Mixtures Operation 
January 1” | 
February 17 
March 41 20 
April 15! 
May 122 
Qs 
July 229 ; 
August 1% 
September 153 
October 1go 2 
November ag 
December a5 
Total 1.640 
Total tons new asphalt mix manu 
factured and used 1,646 
Total days actual repair operation 
Average age years) of all asphal 
pavements 1440 
Total area of asphalt pavement un 
der maintenance sq. yas 2 
Pavroll tests, supervision, manu 
facture transporting placing 
mixtures 
Total materials supplied for the year 
1940 
$20.8 
W. H. Drorat 
Asphalt Superintendent and Materia 


Chemist, Fort Wayne, Ind 


Brick Association Research Bureau fo1 


used were mobile liquids which readily 
flowed between the bricks, the first step 
was the development of an agent of 
such viscous nature that such flow 
would not occur. Experiments devel 
; oped a mixture of water 64 per cent 

by weight, 31 per cent calcium chloride, 
and 5 per cent starch, giving the de- 
4 sired viscous property. The prepara- 


’ tion is secured best by mixing the 
starch and the water and then add 
ing the calcium chloride with stirring. 
q In this way the heat of solution of the 
calcium chloride aids in a thorough 
digestion of the starch. 

A roller device was then designed to 
apply the agent. The roller is a solid 
wood cylinder 6 inches in diameter and 
20 inches long, covered with a 1-inch- 


t thick sponge rubber sleeve, from the 

} outer surface of which the rind or Grading an Oyster Shell Base with a Caterpillar Diesel No. 212 Motor Grader Owned by 
t skin has been removed to expose the the City of Fort Myers, Fla 


prota that the agents commonly Oyster Shell Road in Florida 


/ 
Street Construction and Maintenance | 
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Water Conditioning 10 Times Faster 
with GRAVER 


By utilizing precipitated matter for clarifying, an improved 
+4:.._| process of coagulation, and automatic meter control of chem- 
Other Grover Woter Cention ical flow, the Graver Reactivator actually has 10 times the 

ing Equipment water conditioning capacity of conventional systems of 


GRAVER comparable size. 


Pressure Filter This amazing process also achieves a higher degree of clari- 
Used f a Pe fication, greater reduction of hardness, uniformity of output. 
It requires less operator attention, and provides important 


y economies in initial cost and operating expense. 


tion Equipment for removal of Used as a clarifier it is capable of reducing suspended solids 
won. to a minimum; as a softener it will reduce hardness to 11/2 
GRAVER to 2 grains in less than one hour. 


Zeolite Water Softeners Study the diagram below and consider the opportunities for 
accelerated performance and operating economy provided 
by these exclusive Graver features: 


Will provide a water of zero 
hardness or by blending with 


raw water will provide desired 1. Upward Sludge Filtration. ing charge to flow of water. 
degree of hardness. 2. Utilization and reactivation of 4. Proportion of chemical ingre- 
GRAVER fiocs for clarification. dients varied by simple manual 
f+ 3. Accurate meter control of adjustment to meet varying 

Hot Process Softeners chemicals automatically adjust- quality of raw water. 
Get the complete details about this important development 
Se ee a See in water conditioning. Send for bulletin today. Write Graver 


ous de-aeration delivers to the - 
plant a water foun of Tank & Mig. Company, 5039 Tod Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 


forming elements and corrosive Diagram of Graver Reactivator with Chemical Tank, 
gases. Proportioner and Filter. 
GRAVER __—MOTOR DRIVE 
Swimming Pool Equipment — 
Provides continuous filtration and 


+-TOP SCRAPER 
CLEAR WATER OUTLET 


sterilization of pool water. Pool ans 
can be operated through a whole 
season without water change. 


Graver designs and builds equip- METER CONTROL 
ment to meet all sorts of water RAW WATER | 


conditioning requirements. What- = 
CHEMICAL TANK 


PERIPHERAL FEED 
CHANNEL 


ever the nature of your problem, Bi 


Graver engineers undoubtedly 
have the answer. Send water 
samples for analyses. Put your 
problems up to Graver today. 


DILUTION SUMP AND _\SLUDGE 
CHEMICAL PUMP OUTLET * Patented and Patents Pending 


CLARIFIERS 
WATER CONDITIONERS 
CHEMICAL PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


EAST CHICAGO. IND. 
PA Cable Address GRATANK TULSA 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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Refuse Collection 


Better Collection by 
Borough: Rates for Service 


He BorouGH OF NorTH CHARLEROI, 
vith a population of about 3,000, 
hanged from contract to borough 
ction of garbage. Four years ago 
yorough found it necessary to take 
the work because of the high cost 
low quality of the services per- 
ied under contract. The new sys- 

is entirely on an annual-fee, self 
ipporting basis. Each family which 
takes advantage of the service pays $3 

vear for weekly removal of all its 


irbage. Businesses are charged $6 


per year for one weekly collection, and 
Sio per year for two collections per 
week. Approximately 430 families and 
business places take advantage of this 
service, and the total receipts from 
heir payments are approximately 
$i,200 per year. During the last three 
vears the cost of performing this work 
has been approximately $1,000 per 
year, with the result that there is now 
i satisfactory surplus in the disposal 
fund. 

Borough-wide collections are made 
each Friday, and a second collection is 
made on Mondays from those business 
places that pay the $10 rate. House- 
holders are instructed to place their 
garbage cans in their back yards near 
the alleys, and one truck driver with 
two helpers to load the truck perform 
When the amount of gar- 
bage is especially large, two extra men 
relief rolls are 
In one day these men are able 


the work. 
from the sometimes 
used. 
to cover the entire borough, removing 
from seven to eight truckloads of gar- 
Before the new system was in- 
stalled, the amount removed was sel- 


bage. 


dom more than two truckloads. 

Not only does the new system render 
better service to the people of the bor- 
ough, but it has been estimated that 
‘ach family saves from $7 to $10 per 
year and the average business from $12 
to $18 per year. The enthusiasm with 
which this plan has been received is in- 
dicated by the fact that, although par- 
ticipation is voluntary, 93 per cent of 
the families are expected to contract 
lor this service during the present year. 


From The Borough Bulletin of the Penn- 
yivania Government Administration Service 


The Chief Difference 
Is Not the Odor 


Tue Latest Report of the city gov 
ernment of Escanaba, Mich., entitled 
Depression 


“The Years, 1929-1939,” 


states that per capita expenditures in 
the United States for one vear for per 
fume amounted to $6.06. For the same 
year Escanaba spent $.19 per capita for 
garbage disposal. 

As reported in the Michigan M 


Review. 


Refuse Collection 
in Waukegan, Ill. 


THe Ciry oF WAUKEGAN has owned 
and operated a retuse-collection servic 
since 1932. Garbage, rubbish and 
ashes are regularly removed twice each 
week from the homes of 8,036 families, 
or 97.26 per cent of all families in the 
city. A total of five trucks are used in 
this service, which requires eleven em 
ployees, ine luding one dump attendant 
Fach truck makes an average of 536 
stops per day, resulting in a collection 
of 6,270 loads of refuse in 1940. This 
is equal to 39,840 cubic yards. 


The total operating cost for munici 
pal refuse collection in Waukegan in 
labor, gasoline, oil, 


1940, including 


equipment, maintenance, repair, in 


surance, etc., was $24,128.17. This fig- 


ures 60.6 cents per cubic yard col 
lected, or $3.00 per family served. The 
cost of collection per capita was 72 
cents. It is interesting to note that i 
the total tax bill of a Waukegan home 
owner at present amounts to $56 per 
vear, the tax cost for garbage collec 
tion and disposal is only $1.50 pet 
year, which formerly was the charge 
per month, under private collection 
The cost of a single collection at pres 
ent is slightly less than g cents, which 
means that for this small sum this city 
department goes to the average citi 
zen’s home, carries out his accumula 
tion of garbage, ashes and household 
rubbish, and transports it an average 
of 214 miles to the city dump, where it 


is disposed of under city supervision 


Collectors Uniforms 


Build Morale 


THE WEARING OI 
is required by 


Unirorms by ref 
use collectors many 
cities and has undoubtedly done much 
to increase the morale of workers as 
well as the attractiveness of the se1 
vice to citizens and visitors In an 
January, 1941, issue of 
\. Baugh, Di 
Works 


costs of uniforms 


article in the 
THE AMERICAN Ciry, I 
rector, Department of Public 
Dallas, 
and cleaning, and stated, “We 


Texas, gave 
have 


found the use of uniforms a distinct 


contribution to che morale of the or 


ganization 


} 


American Publi 


According to the 

Works Association, other cities requil 
ing uniformed refuse colk 
Austin, Texas: Brookline, Mass.: Eri 
Pa Los Angeles, Calil Montclau 
ind New Brunswick, N. ].: New York 


clors ine lud 


N \ Topeka hans Youngstown 
Ohio; Montreal, Ottawa ind Outre 
mont, Canada 
Uniforms are furnished by the city 
in Austin, Brookline, New Brunswick 
and the three Canadian cities Lhe 
contracting for the collec 


company 
tion of refuse in Topeka turnishes the 
In New York City and Eric 


bought 


uniforms 
Pa., however, the uniforms ar 
in quantity lots by the city and sold 
to workers at reduced prices Uni 
forms worn by refuse collectors in most 
of the cities are of dark material, usu 
ally khaki but 
Several cities have special uniforms for 
Details of the 


care of uniforms in Dallas 


sometimes dark blue 


summer and winte 
lexas, will 


be found in THe Awerican Crry 


Garbage Service Costs 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 


DaAtiLy GARBAGE COLLECTION AND Dis 
POSAL SERVICE cost Jacksonville citizens 


only $7.01 per family from the gen 
eral tax fund in 1940, or 58 cents 
a month, according to the annual 


report of the Street Cleaning Depart 


ment. Broken down further, the cost 


Was 91.55 2/3 Cents a person tor the 


vear, or 13 cents a month per capita 


These costs included the hauling, 


burning, and disposing of all garbage 
brush, sand, 


grass, leaves, sweepings, 


ishes, cans, logs, stumps, and dead 


Jacksonville 


away in their 


inimals families threw 


garbage receptacles an 


average of 395 pounds of garbage 


and trash for the 12 months, or ap 


/ 


proximately 616 pounds per family 


per month This meant that the De 


partment collected, hauled and dis 


posed ot 16 73,040 pounds more gal 


bage and refuse during 1940 than in 


1g3gq In spite of this, there was a 
slight decrease in the cost per ton. In 
1Gag the cost was $1 77 ~per ton as 
against $1.755 lor 1940. For disposal 
alone, the per ton cost was cut from 


{2.5 cents to 


On the Program! 
Refuse Collection and Disposal 
American Public Works 


Convention, Oct. 19-22 
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THE GAMEWELL POLICE SIGNALING] 
SYSTEM 
A Major Defense Against Crime and Fire | 


The system includes the telegraphic code signaling, telephone, and recall features, all basic element, J 
in police communications and contributes to public safety by ensuring an adequate patrol of the Policed Ba 
area and fire district. And, by providing for the swift and convenient transmission of emergency signals in 3 
cases of accident, riot, or serious crime, protects both the citizens and the police. Traffic police and other FQ | 
officers on fixed posts are enabled to promptly report accidents and other emergencies without leaving J 7 
their posts. The recall feature enables the central station to call the patrolmen individually or collect. 
ively or to transmit to them instructions in secret police code. 


A recognized factor in fire protection, the system also lends itself readily to the extension of police pro. 
tection and supervision to industrial establishments, banks, hotels, and other special hazards. Citizens 
are alco enabled to quickly secure police assistance. 


A MUNICIPAL UTILITY 


Invaluable as a defense against [7 
fire and crime the system is a 
municipal utility of exceptional 
merit, providing a readily ac- 
cessible telephone service for 
all municipal employees such 
as maintenance men of the 
various departments as well 
as for private watchmen, mer- 
cantile police, and _ special 
officers outside of the police 
department. 


Type CX Police Operating Desk. Th: 
automatic recording outfit with time and 
date stamp is mounted on top of the ca 
binet and displays the recorded signals 
in full view of the operator The desk and 
cabinet are of art metal The manua 
transmitter at the right of the operating 
panel provides for a multiplicity of reca 
signals in code to the patrol force and fo 
the transmission of emergency signals to 
the garage, hospital, and fire department 
Simplicity and efficiency of operation cha 
acterize this type of desk. 


Police Patrol Box—Exemplar Type Police Recall Signal 


Equipped with three calls — 
Report, Emergency, and Telephone. contained within © sod 
The telephone service may be made 

‘ Fresnel lens supported 
to connect through the police central . 
torent ‘th all i b by a cast aluminum 
body. The dark shade 
officials, and other municipal depart- 
ments. Miulti-call boxes capable of 
transmitting from four to seven 
code signals are also available. 


The signal light is 


contributes to effective 
signaling both by night 
and by day. 


Write for Catalog 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City 
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Public Safety 


Los Angeles Doubles Motoreyecle 


Force 


rHE Most STRINGENT Ex- 


*ERHAPS 
A \rions ever conducted within the 
I Angeles Police Department,” says 
ficial bulletin, are those which se- 
1175 motorcycle officers recently. 
| officers must be free of any phy- 
or visual defect which might make 
i hazard to themselves or others. 
I aims of the examinations are (1) 


to protect motor riders from collisions 
and 2) to obtain even-tempered men 
capable of enforcing the city’s trafhe 
laws 

After a 
higher than average standards, a spe- 


given. 


mental aptitude test of 


ial medical examination is 
\pplicants are subjected to a battery 
of vision and coordination tests: color 
blindness; peripheral or “side” vision; 
susceptibility to glare blindness; “tun 
nel” vision; depth of vision; visual 
acuity or sharpness; near- and far-sight- 
astigmatism; brake “reaction 
steering ability; eye-mind-hand 
left-eyedness. 


edness: 
time’’; 
coordination; right- or 
Any limitation found is called to the 
attention of the subjects so they may 
compensate for it. If that is impossi- 
ble, applicants will not be permitted 
Next comes an oral quiz de- 
signed to select those officers 
fitted by temperament and _ natural 
ability to operate under the trying con- 
ditions of trafhc enforcement work. 
Those who pass the preliminary tests 
are sent to a three-week traffic school, 
to learn the principles of safe riding, 


to ride. 
best 


selective enforcement,” and_ those 


physical laws applicable to the opera- 


tion of motor vehicles. Finally come 


practical riding tests and a_ stiff ex 


amination on the vehicle laws, both 
local and state. Deputy Chief Bernard 
R. Caldwell 


the first group of riders were on the 


Director ol reports 


streets late in June. The addition of 


the newly trained officers will more 
than double the present effective force 


available for motorcycle patrol duties 


Traffic Deaths Down 
in Los Angeles 


In the face of business in 


dexes, increased cat 


rising 
registrations, buy 
ing power, gasoline consumption, and 
vehicle mileage, the traffic fatality trend 
is downward in Los Angeles. For the 
first time in many months, the figures 
have dipped below those of the previ 
ous year. Pedestrian fatalities have 
dropped 4 per cent, and all deaths are 
down nearly 1 percent. After a deadly 
Memorial Day week-end during which 
died, Los 


seven Angeles went for an 


unprecedented five days without a 
single fatality. 

Motor-vehicle 
in 158 cities reporting to the U. S. 
4,145 in 
1941 and 3,691 in 1940, a rise of 11 


fatalities in 24 weeks 


Bureau of the Census totaled 
Of these, 2,994 and 2.741 re 


per cent. 


spectively happened within the city 
limits, a rise of g per cent. 

Many 
the reduction in Los 


creased enforcement and splendid co 


factors have contributed to 


Angeles In 


operation from courts and city attorney 
deputies are making substantial in 


roads into local driving habits. In 


iddition, of drivers involved in crashes 


hive times as many as formerly are now 


being hailed into court to face a traffic 


large, as a result of the appli ition of 


hy 


scientific collision investigation§ t 


niques by trained police These 


charges range all the way from “fail 


ure to give a hand signal” to “negli 


gent homicide” or killing by auto 


Public Money for 
Parking Lots 

PARKING 
headache No 1 
state and Federal legislative halls. Cali 
Maine New 


rrolina have 


PROBLEM national 


is finding its way into 


Kansas 
and North ¢ 


Statutes this veat giving mu 


fornia lowa 
Hampshire 
enacted 
nicipalities authority to acquire and op 
erate automobile parking lots. 

Ihe Federal Defense Highway Act 
of 1941, recently reported to the House 


national 


of Repres ntatives, admits the 
significance of the problem by provid 
ing the use of Federal road funds for 
acquisition of off-street parking facili 
ties 
Information concerning state 


park 


ing statutes and approximately yoo 
other highway user laws are contained 
Number Three 1g41 Laws Bul 


letin released by the National Highway 


in the 


Users Conference 
The parking problem is becoming 


more acute daily through the concen 


tration of workers in defense areas and 
especially at Army and Naval reserva 


tions and defense industry sites lo 


cated away from adequate public trans 
National 


says this 


portation — facilities The 


Highway Users Conference 
means definitely that shortages of park- 


ing facilities are no longer confined to 


me tropolitan areas 


’ 
ry 
4 
n 
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The effective strength of the Los Angeles Motorcycle Squad has been raised from 50 to 115, requiring 70 new motorcycles in 


The Voice of Hee 


(as expressed by public officials) 


““The new transit equipment has appreciably 
increased efficiency and value of the service. 


Riders have expressed their genuine pleasure.” 


‘Better schedules help workers at industrial 


plants.” 


*“The new cars have rejuvenated mass trans- 


portation.” 


““Real estate values are rising around streets 


with electric trolley coaches.” 


*“New cars improve transportation facilities 


and give the city a smarter appearance.” 


HEN the Mayor displays his city to the visiting chief ¢ 


tive, you can be sure that they'll talk about the street tr 


system. Where modern streetcars and trolley coaches are it 


there’s usually a prideful boast about these new vehicles. 


The “home town” mayor will probably tell how increased pay 


make possible better service. He’ll mention quieter streets, less tr 


congestion, and improved real estate values. And he'll point 


pride to the smartness of his city streets with these attractive car 


coaches. Above all, he’ll emphasize that the citizens heartily er 


the speed, comfort and safety of the city’s new electric vehicles 


We will be glad to send you interesting facts showing what t: 


modernization means to people in 33 cities throughout the co 


And when you're ready, Westinghouse will be glad to co-operate 


your transit company in your city’s modernization program. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMP 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


te ™ 3 9 
\\ 
i, 
| 
A 
| ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF THE TRANSIT INDUSTRY 
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Underground Booster Stations 
Feature Dual Water System 


Winchester, Mass., Supplements Surface Water Supply 
with Large Well Field: Has Two High-Service Units 


[ WAS civic pride rather than 
national defense that put two 
of the four water booster pump- 
ing stations underground in Win- 
chester. The town is in a valley 
and, as residential property was 


By Turopore Reeo 
Engineering Editor, 
American Crry 


developed along the high land on 


two sides of the center of the com- TI : 
1e Booster Stations 


munity, increased pressures were re- 


quired for these services. steel 
( Stations, 


standpipes on the east side prov ide Sok 


--o,000 gallons storage for high ser- 
75 g g g This is done as a measure of safety 
vice, and one concrete tank of 220,- 
So that there will be no interrup 

000 gallons capacity is located on 
tion in the supply if one station 


the west side served by booster sta- fail 
| : ails, or if there is an unusually 
tions on the gravity system. ; 
Li¢ g \ heavy drought in summer when a 


The “Dog House” at the Symmes Park 
booster pumping station is all that is 
visible at the surface 


The underground pumpir ition with 


meters and treatment ¢ ait é is shown 
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Be 
The 1 Hatch to the High Street 
Bor n Located Under the Street 


vreat deal of water is used on lawns. 


Lhe Svmmes Park booste) pump- 
ing station is the outstanding fea 
ture of the system, inasmuch as the 
only indication of its presence in a 
highly develope d residential section 
is an attractive house 6 x 7 feet in 
plan and about 714 feet high, be 
cause of these dimensions frequent 
lv referred to as a “dog house’ — 
and it might well house with con- 
siderable comfort one great Dane. 
\ standard door permits entry to 
the house, and then a_ ladder 
through a manhole permits access 
to an underground room 18 xX 21 
feet and 7 feet high, where pumps, 
meters, chemical dosing equipment 
and a heater are so neatly and com 
pactly arranged that there is ample 
room for several people to move 
around the remaining space with 


cant 


\ 24-inch cast-iron line from the 
south reservoir passes by outside 
the building, but is by passed 
through tthe building in a 12-inch 
line on which is installed a Hersey 
Detector meter. Thus, with the 
main line closed, all the water de- 
livered by gravity to the town from 
the south reservoir, and that which 
is pumped to the high service from 
this supply, is measured. 

Taking suction from the 12-inch 
line is a Fairbanks-Morse single- 
stage, 500-gpm, centrifugal pump 
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driven by a 25-hp F-M motor oper- 
ating against a head of 70 pounds 
to the hig/i-pressure service. The 
static head on the high service at 
this point 1s bb pounds and on the 
pressure service, 14 pounds. If 
more water is needed quickly in the 


low 


low-service ‘ines, a valve separating 
the two. services, and normally 
closed, may be manually opened so 
that water is delivered through a 
Ross pressure-reducing valve set to 
maintain 14 pounds pressure on the 
low pressure side at this point. 

The 6-inch by-pass meter of the 
Hersey Detector takes all flows up 
to 4oo gpm, after which the 10-inch 
main-line meter opens up and has 
handled flows as high as 2,800 gpm. 
\ good check is maintained on 
these meters by the installation of a 
Crosby pressure gage which indi- 
cates the loss of head through the 

The pumpage to the high service 
is measured through a Hersey pro- 
portional meter. At one corner of 
the underground pump station, 
which is installed in ledge, is an 
automatic sump pump for taking 
care of leakage, cooling water, etc., 
originating within the pumping 
station. 

Ihe numerous controls for the 
pumps are on a main panel and are 
all automatic. The elevation of 
water in the high-service tank con- 
trols the operation of the pump 
through a General Electric relay 
system. So that slight surges in the 
line will not cause the pump to re- 
peatedly start and stop, there are 
compressed air tanks installed in 
the line to act as snubbers. It was 
impossible to operate these stations 
under automatic control with an 
ordinary check-valve, so Chapman 
balanced check-valves in- 
stalled reducing the surge to a min- 
imum when the pumps were 
stopped. A separate fuse control is 
installed in the panel for the main 
pump, the sump pump and other 
electrical equipment. All the re- 
cording clocks within the station 
are electric-operated. These in- 
clude a Foxboro recording gage on 
the high-service pressure and an- 
other on the low-service pressure. 

A General Electric time clock 
controls the times at which the 
high-service pump may operate 
when there is a demand for water 
because of the reduction in the 
pressure in the high-service system. 
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This time clock was used during 
the winter of 1940-41, to pri 
the pump at this station, and 
other one also working off the s 
gravity line, from operating at 
same time. Similarly, in sun 
the time clock was used to pe 
the pumps to operate when t! 
was the least water demand. F 
November through January 
clock was set so that the pumps 
not operate during the peak 
trical demand of the local po 
utility. There is also a Gen 
Electric recorder on the pu 
which shows the number of hours 
the pump was in actual operation 
A small kerosene stove in o 
corner of the pumping station is 
used to keep the station dry in ex 
cessively humid weather and to 
heat it in winter. The flue trom 
the stove is run up through a cas! 
iron pipe in the center of the “dog 
house” above, and outside of the 
cast-iron pipe is a vent which per- 
mits the ventilation of the sur- 
face structure. Thus, the heat from 
the stovepipe causes a movement of 
air through the cast-iron pipe and 
thus aids in ventilating the under- 
ground pump room. 


Special Treatment 


About eight years ago it was 
found that the flow in the main 
cast-iron pipes, which were about 
40 years old, had decreased because 
of the formation of iron tubercles. 
To overcome this, the mains were 
cleaned, restoring the carrying ca 
pacity. After a short time red water 
developed in these pipes. To offset 
this, lime was fed through an 
Omega dry feeder and Propor 
tioneers pumps. As the water is 
very soft, 20 ppm of hardness, th 
lime did not coat the pipes as ex 
pected. Silicate of soda was used 
with no better results. The Wate 
Commissioners are experimenting 
with Calgon, using the same Pro 
portioneers pumps controlled by 
the master Detector meter, with 
success attending the treatment. No 
red water complaints have been re 
ceived since using the Calgon. At 
present the dose is 1.5 ppm, but this 
is to be reduced very soon. The 
water is sterilized by applying a so- 
lution of Merclor, a hypochlorite 
solution which is handled by an- 
other pair of Proportioneers pumps, 
hooked up in a manner similar to 
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Calgon pumps. The hypo- 
write solution is mixed in 50- 
yn drums in the pumping sta- 
, and is applied to give a resid- 
of 0.1 ppm. The actual volume 
Calgon solution applied is mea- 
ed by a 34-inch Hersey disc me- 


The same type of station is lo- 
ed at the base of the north res- 


ervoir dam, containing master me- 


rs and water treatment. 

The High Street booster pump- 
ing station is only apparent on the 
surface by a copper-covered hatch 
at the side of the street quite well 
concealed by small pine trees. The 
underground room which extends 
out beneath the street is 10 x 14 feet 
in plan and has plenty of head 
No treatment is applied at 
water 1S 


room. 
this station, 
treated when it leaves the reservoir. 
This station supplies water to the 


since the 


west high service. 

There is also another booster sta- 
tion situated on Myopia Road. It 
is of fieldstone construction and for- 
merly housed a kerosene engine 
and plunger pump. It is now 
equipped with a modern electrical- 
ly driven centrifugal pump. 


Impounded and Well Supplies 


The impounded supply of Win- 
chester comprises three reservoirs 
created by damming suitable im- 
pounding areas which had been 
purchased by the town. [hese com- 
prise the north, middle and south 
reservoirs, the surfaces of which are 
at elevations 164.60, and 
162.50 respectively, above the Bos- 
ton City Base. ‘These reservoirs, 
with their surrounding watershed 
areas, have been closed to the pub- 
lic for five years. ‘The area owned 
by the town does not include the 
entire watershed area, which ex- 
tends into surrounding property 
owned by the state for recreational 
purposes. The watershed area is 
There are 


50-90, 


patrolled continuously. 
no dwellings of any kind or indus- 
trial buildings on the watershed. 
Over 400,000 pine trees have been 
set out on the strip of land owned 
for the protection of the reservoirs 
on 8 miles of shore line. This band 
of trees extends from 25 to 450 feet 
back from the shore. Five tele- 
phone stations are located within 
this area, one of them being in a 
fire tower. 
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A 16-inch cast iron line is laid be 
neath the dam forming the north 
reservoir, and a 24-inch line leads 
from the south reservoir. These 
lines lead to opposite ends of the 
town. Either one can supply the 
whole town, but the service is usu 
ally divided by gates near the cen 
Water from the 
middle reservoir, which is higher in 


ter of the system. 


elevation than the other two, may 
be permitted to flow in either dire« 
tion to supply the other two rese1 
All the water Is 


treated 


voirs as required. 
metered, chlorinated and 
with Calgon. 

The 400 acres of land owned by 
the town along the edge of the res 
ervoir contains a dirt road per 
mitting access to all sections. At 
one point on the middle reservoir 
is a well-built log cabin which con- 
tains a telephone, a cook stove and 
toilet facilities for the use of the 
patrol man. The sanitary system is 
a chemical toilet, and similar cans 
are required to be used by all gangs 
working in the land surrounding 
the reservoirs. 

About three years ago a well field 
was developed on property which 
the town purchased at a very rea 


sonable price. A total of 24 wells 


of 24-inch pipe were driven to an 
average depth of 50 feet on the 23 


acres acquired. This well field was 
started before the severe drought of 
1939, and showed remarkable fore- 
thought on the part of the Water 
Commissioners, for it was badly 
needed in 1940. The water from 
the wells has a hardness of 120 ppm. 
The citizens, being used to soft 
water, objected very strenuously to 
Water 


Commissioners are now installing a 


this hard water, and the 


Permutit zeolite water softener. 

The pumping station for the well 
field has a vacuum tank with high 
and low switches, the latter starting 
the Nash Hytor vacuum pump to 
draw water from the wells. <A sec 
ond low-level switch is arranged to 
cut out the powe! of the Fairbanks- 
Morse 4-inch pump which delivers 
the well water to the system. ‘Thus, 
the pump is protec ted against burn 
ing-out in case of lack of water in 
the vacuum tank. A Sparling main 
line meter is installed to measure 
the discharge of the pump and a 
Simplex automatic control valve is 
used to limit the flow. 

It is readily possible to doubl 
the capacity of the present pump 
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house, which measures 13 x 21 feet 
in plan and has a 7 x g-foot L for 
the sand chamber. There is ampk 
space within the existing house fon 
the installation of a  duplicat 


pump. 


“The Floating Island” 
The | loating 


\ story of the Winchester water 
supply would not be complet with 
out recounting the tale of the float 
ing island in middle reservoir. ‘This 
reservoir was created in 1887 and 
some time later an island measuring 
about 100 x 35 feet appeared in the 
middle of the reservoir. In 1931, 
for no apparent reason wl 
a 25 X 40-L00I addition showed up 


latsocver, 
over night, lasted about six months 
and then disappeared as quickly as 
it had appeared This addition 
was from 18 to go inches thick and 
when prodded with an oar consid 
erable gas came through the soil 
In mid-April, 1941 


strong northwest wind blew rathei 


howe vcr, a 


steadily for several days, and when 
the patrol man inspected the rese 
voir one morning the island had 
disappeared from its usual location 
and was finally located resting 
easterly shore The 


middle 


sO long, had 


close to the 


island, having been in the 
of the 
become a sanctuary for wild bird 


life. 


reservoir tor 


Laying a New Transite Water Main in 
Winchester Mass 
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After Defense— What ? 


Cities and Nation Must Join in 
‘p-Building America 


ALLING on public and private 
igencies Lo start work now on the 


A problem of transferring millions 


of men from “all-out production for 
defense to all-out production for nor 
mal living, when this war is over,” the 


National Resources Planning Board is 
ued last month a report on the neces 


for immediate national and local 


ittention to post-emergency planning 
In this pamphlet ‘After Defense 
What the Board expresses the view 
that “energetic and intelligent team 
vork will make it possible for us to 
nov from defense to peace while 
maintaining full employment” by in 
reasing the national income, develop 
ne higher standards of living, and 


planning “to make Up-Building Amer 


ca the kevnote of the post defense pro 


ram 

The real problems of war never 
irise unti' after the war 1s Over,” says 
the Board. “When this war is won, 


we can lose everything we are arming 
to defend if, in the transition to peace, 
we slip back to a low national income 
with its inevitable unemployment, suf 
fering, chaos and loss of freedom. To 
discover ways and to work out plans 
for shifting from full employment for 
defense to full employment for peace 
is a matter of outstanding concern 
“In this program Government must 
take a leading part because it is the 
only representative of us all, the com 
mon meeting ground of all interests, 
ind the one center of responsible co 
ordinating power through which we 


can all act together.’ 


Magnitude of the Problem 


The report includes two tables in 
which estimates are offered as to the 
size of the problem we shall face when 
the war is over. According to Table I: 


. If we take the year 1944, arbitrarily, as 
he end of this war, we find that the de- 
tense effort will then be absorbing the 
energies of about 23 million workers in 
war industries and about 314 million in 
the armed services, Turning from defense 
to peace will therefore involve transfer- 
ring from 23 to 26 million men back into 
peace-time activities. This is a colossal 
undertaking. It too will require time. 
lable If shows that the workers of the 
United States can produce, under a system 
of full employment, 105 to 110 million 
dollars worth of goods and services once 
we are organized for it. In other words, 
a national income of 105 billion dollars 
is perfectly possible. When we organize 
fer maximum production on the basis of 


full employment, without being stopped 
by the costs, we discover, as have other 
nations, that increased production pays 
the real costs involved. Doing the job 
pays the bill. In other words, the central 
problem is not money, it Is man-power, 
resources and organization. At last we 
ire beginning to see that finance was 
made for man, and not man for finance. 

\ modern nation cannot avoid balanc- 
ng its total production-consumption 
budget This can be done at a low level 
with a great deal of unemployment, in- 
efficiency, and suffering; or it can be done 
it a high level, with full employment, 
high efficiency and a better life for all. 

The full employment and _ prosperity 
which is coming with the defense effort 
proves that we can have a full employ 
ment system and balance the production 
consumption budget at a high level if we 
ire determined to have it so, because we 
do have the necessary man-power, re- 
sources, productive plant and organizing 
ability. 

The great problem we face when the 
war ends is to move over from a system 
of full employment for defense to a sys- 
tem of full employment for peace, with 
out going through a_ low-employment 
slump 

In the meantime if things are left to 
work themselves out, what happens to the 
demobilized workers and veterans and 
their families? Will they be without 
work Will they stop producing? Will 
the national income drop 15 billion dol- 
lars Or sO as soon as pent-up demands are 
met? Will the succeeding drop in con- 
sumption throw others out of work, and 
reduce national production and income 
inother 10 to 20 billion dollars? If so, we 
shall be back again in the valley of the 
depression, and a terrific new strain will 
be thrown on our whole system of polit 
ical, social and economic life. 

The American people will never stand 
for this. Sooner or later they will step 
in and refuse to let matters work them- 
selves out.” 


Main Objectives Summarized 


The central objectives of post-de- 
fense planning are summarized in the 
statement as follows: 


1. We must plan for full employment, 
for maintaining the national income at 
100 billion dollars a year at least, a point 
we shall reach by 1944, rather than to let 
it slip back to 80, or 70 or 6o billion dol- 
lars again. In other words, we shall plan 
to balance our national production-con- 
sumption budget at a high level with full 
employment, not at a low level with mass 
unemployment. 

2. We must plan to do this without 
requiring work from youth who should 
be in school, the aged who should be re- 
lieved if they wish it, and women who 
choose to make their contribution in the 
home, and without asking anyone to work 
regularly in mines, factories, transporta- 
tion or offices more than 40 hours a week 
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or 50 weeks a year, or to sacrifice the wage 
standards which have been set. 

g. We must plan to decentralize post 
defense emergency activities as far as pos 
sible; to use to the utmost our system of 
modified free enterprise with its volun 
tary employment, its special reward for ef 


fort, imagination and improvement, its 
elasticity and competition; and to ad 
vance cooperatively under national and 


governmental leadership. 

4- We must plan to enable every hu 
man being within our boundaries to 
realize progressively the promise of Ameri 
can life in food, shelter, clothing, medical 
care, education, work, rest, home life, op 
portunity to advance, adventure, and the 
basic freedoms. 

5. We must plan to make Up-Building 
America the keynote of the post-defense 
program, including both construction ac 
tivities which will add to the national 
estate and service activities which will end 
malnutrition, and increase the vitality, 
health, skill, productivity, knowledge and 
happiness of the American people, and 
thus add to our wealth and well-being. 


State and Local Aid Through 
the “Public Work Reserve” 


For state and local governmental pro- 
grams of public activities, the National 
Resources Planning Board has con- 
ducted demonstration projects for 
“Capital Budgets” and now serves as 
joint sponsor with the Federal Works 
Agency of the “Public Work Reserve.” 
This new organization, set up as a 
WPA project, is providing technical 
guidance and assistance to state and 
local governments for the preparation 
of six-year programs, similar to the 
Federal Agency Programs, but based on 
the state or local finances. As its name 
implies, here is a “reserve’’ of projects 
and activities which can be called into 
action when needed locally or when 
called for by national policy. Dis 
cussing municipal needs, the pamphlet 
says: 
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Board has long been convinced of 
eed for large-scale rebuilding of our 
In the post-defense period the 
opportunities would seem to lie in 
sion of new housing and rehabilita- 
of blighted areas, and in the re- 
ling of terminal facilities adapted to 
ern requirements for interchange 
rail, highway, waterway, and air 
rs, and between terminals and mar- 
\ special effort is being made un- 
he Board's auspices to explore these 
Is and possibilities. 
ough the planning and execution of 
large public works and activities are 
mportance from the standpoint of 
r contribution to service and to the 
unmcement of our national estate, the 
and value of these public capital 
estments is of particular importance 
1 means of setting forces in motion 
h will lead private enterprise also to 
irk confidently on large-scale capital 


ne 


How the Pu 


I a regional conference held in 
A New York August 18-20, the scope 
and program of the Public Work Re- 
serve (mentioned in the foregoing ar- 
ticle) were presented by its National 
Director, E. S. Smith, Jr.; its Planning 
Consultant, Jacob Baker; and by Frank 
W. Herring, Assistant Director, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, and 
others. Excerpts from Mr. Smith's talk 
follow: 


The Public Work Reserve has been 
established to prepare an inventory 
and develop a reservoir of all needed 
and useful public work, both construc- 
tion and non-construction, below the 
level of Federal construction. 

[he project will operate under the 
direction of a National Director in 
Washington, with four regional offices, 
each in charge of a Field Representa 
tive, for general field supervision. 
Within a state a State Director will 
have complete charge of the work, and 
will be directly and entirely responsible 
to the National Director through the 
Regional Field Representative. 

In establishing the over-all inventory 
and shelf of projects, it must at all 
times be emphasized that the manner 
in which the work listed therein will 
ultimately be financed or prosecuted, 
or the degree or kind of Federal par 
ticipation, if any, cannot at this time 
be known or implied. Projects listed 
therein are not to be considered as ap- 
plications to the Federal Government 
for assistance, nor are they to be con- 
sidered as statements of work involving 
any obligation on the part of the local 
government unit to prosecute or 
finance at any specific time or to any 
specific extent. 

While WPA funds are to be used in 


improvements 

Outlining the role to be taken by 
the Board in post-defense planning, the 
Statement Says: 


The National Resources Planning Board 
has been instructed by the President, (No 
vember 12, 1940) to collect, analyze and 
collate all constructive plans for significant 
public and private action in the post -ce 
fense period in so far as these have to do 
with the natural and human resources of 
the nation In the discharge of this re 
sponsibility the Board will serve as a 


clearing-house to gather ideas and plans 
to stimulate appropriate independent i 
tion by other public and private agencies 
to bring together individuals who are in 
terested in harmonizing their views, and 
to furnish the President and the Congress 
with information on these matters. 

The elected representatives of the peo 
ple will of course make the decisions on 


Will Operate 


operating the Public Work Reserve 
this does not imply any limitation with 
respect either to the kinds of public 
work to be included in the reservoir, o1 
to the method ultimately to be used in 
undertaking the work contemplated. 
It will include every kind of useful 
and needed public work. Public work 
divides itself naturally into two cate 
gvories. Construction projects will 
hereafter be referred to as Capital Im 
provements; non-construction projects 
will hereafter be referred to as Public 
Services, which include all those activi 
ties in the realm of so-called white-col 
lar work. 

The information regarding a de 
sired undertaking of a local govern 
ment unit will be compiled, in the 
initial steps, in the form of a prospec 
tus, This prospectus isa simple one 
sheet document. As and when _ pre 
pared, prospectuses will be forwarded 
to the office of the National Director 
for recording, classification, and future 
reference. A copy of each prospectus 
will be retained by the local govern 
ment unit which proposed it, and col 
lectively they will serve as a basis for 
that local government to prepare its 
long-range programs or schedules for 
the performance of such work as it may 
be able to finance. 


Four Phases of Activity 
of the Program 


The complete scope of activity con 
templated by the Public Work Reserve 
may be briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing four phases: 


1. A complete listing or inventory of 
public improvements or facilities which 
state and local governments feel to be de- 
sirable or needed; together with such plans 
and estimates as are available 


blic Work 
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policies and methods for meeting the 
problems of the post-defense period. The 
Congress has already provided appropria 
tions tor the inauguration of needed 
studies and for the preparation of post 
defense plans by various agencies in ( 
Executive brancl \s these plans are 
matured for publi discussion and ap 
praisal the Congress will determin 

ict n 

I he toard will not atte make 
plans for other agencies wit! ‘ ek 
of ependent respons lity R 
will seek, as in the past, to persuade other 
agencies to prepare plans The Board 
$ instructed to gather these programs on 
behalf of the Presiden Ihe Board needs 
i elp and cooperation ot ol 
ficial and unoflicial agencies and bodies in 

plans for dealing wit thie 

needs of the post-dctens period 
itis 
Reserve 

2 Assist local gwovernme un 4 re 


the full development 


necessary | 
studies, surveys, designs and plans for eacl 


project listed which presents substantial 
merit. This is to the end that every proj 
ect on the shelf will ultimate be com 
pletely planned ind available ( nine 


diate ope ration 


Encourage ind assist state ind 
vovernmecnits in compre nin 
ind the devel pment of definite on 
range programs based on the budget m 
itations of the local government itself 

{ Continuing review and revision otf 
the inventory and shelf of project to keep 
it current at all times 

The Public Work Reserve in assist 


ing state and local governments in the 
preparation of the inventories and the 
subsequent planning and programming 
will at all times emphasize the follow 


ing principles 


i That the function of the Public 
Work Reserve personnel is merely one of 
assisting the Stale or local iuthorities 
that the determination of what projects 
are to be included in the inventory and 
subject’ programs, the establishment of 


t} 


priorities relative thereto, and 1e scope 
or fields to be covered, all are entirely the 
responsibility and authority of the lo 
rovernment Phe inventory, as well as the 
subsequent programs if ind vher 
idopted, will be based solel upon local 
desires and needs 

b That it is me the ce re oOo ntent 
of the Public Work Reserve to artificial] 
‘stimulate or expand public work needs or 
tivities, but rather to (1 assist im the 
establishment of a well-planned national 
shelf of potential work, available for use 
as needs arise, and (2) establishment of 


a procedure and form of assistance which 
will encourage the local government to 
plan an orderly and thoughtful scheduling 
of such work as it may see fit to finance 
within its budgetary limitations 


(Continued on page ®q 
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Kalamazoo’s F 


Pioneers 


ALL of 1g36—noon of a busy 
day. Edward C. Rutz (then 
Kalamavzoo’s City Manager) 
looks from his ofhce window onto 
thi park He notices the first Bron- 
son Park Fountain—an_ insignifi- 


cant shell for lighting and water 


equipment. Really, something must 
be done about 1 Criticisms 1n- 
crease from a public that ts con- 


cerned with matters of civic grace 
and beauty as well as sanitation, 
el What could be done to make 
it more significant? he wonders. 

So—into action, taking the mat 
er up with the Kalamazoo Busi 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Club. Within a few days a sug- 
gestion is offered that a competi 
tion be held for a new fountain de 
sign The suggestion becomes a 
reality Sponsored by the Club 
and other civic-minded women 
with vision of the citv beautiful, the 
tition Is he ld 

Marcelline Gougler, pupil of Al 


ountain of the 


An Historical Epoch Is the Theme of 


the Bronson Park Fountain Recently 


Built in Kalamazoo's Civic Center 


By Avronso IANNELLI 
Park Ridge, lil. 


fonso Iannelli, wins the first prize. 
Called to Kalamazoo to confer with 
the fountain committee, she ex 
plains that her drawings were pre- 
pared under Mr. Iannelli’s guid 
ance. ‘The committee sends for Mr. 
lannelli to discuss the matter. 

First approach: remodel the ex- 
isting fountain to make it more 
comely. Historical documents sent 
by Miss Siedschlag, head of the Art 
Department of Western State 
eachers College, and an interested 
worker in civic ventures in Kalama- 
zoo, serve as background for the 
preparation of the idea. Weeks of 
study drawings — models — two 
schemes develop; one is approved. 

Discussion ensues as to whethet 
the proposed scheme is the best one. 

FE. S. Clark (Mr. Rutz’s successor 


as City Manager) pops this ques- 
tion: “Mr. I., is this the best soly 
tion for the problem of our park? 

Mr. I: “For the money you want 
to spend.” 

Mr. C: “Well, we should not 
jeopardize the permanent develop- 
ment of our city on the saving of a 
few dollars. What will it cost?” 

Mr. I: “Well, let us see what can 
be done.” 

I had recently visited Frank 
Lloyd Wright and had gotten his 


criticism. I was dissatisfied. | 
wanted to see suggested the pro- 


gression of the growth of Kalama- 
zoo; the efforts of the pioneers; the 
romantic sadness of the vanquished 
Indians; the onward strides of the 
industrial accomplishments; — the 
prolific richness of the country they 
were blessed with. So, I suggested 
that the central symbolic tower be 
moved to the front end instead of 
the center. Discussion—questions 

dissensions. ‘To the rescue came 


’ 
| 
| 
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| 
4 
I General View of Bronson Park, Kalamazoo; Two Pools, 115 Feet Long and 40 Feet Wide; Fountain at East Pool 
? 
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Left—Original Bronson Park Fou Before 
R eling 
Belou First Plan of Remode ing Over thie Old 


Structure 


Gilbert, Superintendent of 
Parks: 

“How would it be to lengthen 
the pool in tront —it will balance 


the tower.’ “Good idea!” So the 
new plan was born. out—Mr. Clark’s suggestion. Out 

Mr. Clark: “How much will it of the historic facts came the essen 
cost?” tial elements of the fountain idea. 

\fter much discussion, a vote ol Out of review of the reasonable ma U. S. Government would help 
confidence was given to the city terials came the decision to use a through the WPA . 
committee and Mr. lannelli to go special mixture of a local stone ag Phe old fountain was removed 
ahead. gregate in concrete. Mechanical from the center of the park, and 

Out of the practical paths on equipment was mainly there. Men two pools spaced longitudinalls 
which humans walk through the were available—the order was to with the new fountain were placed 
park came the plan of the new lay- put unskilled men to work—the¢ at the east end of the east pool; 


Night View of the Fountain of the Pioneers in Kalamazoo 


d 
; 
4 
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Side View of Fountain of the Pioneers, Looking Toward City Hall 


the tower facing westward, as the 
pioneers faced. ‘The mass of the 
fountain becomes €ss¢ ntially a con- 
tainer for hydraulic and electrical 
equipment, The upper part, a per- 
forated screen to shield the light 
fixtures and water-spouts, is pat 
terned to symbolize the rich vege 
tation of the land. ‘The tower sym 
bolizes — th pioneers’ advance 
against the Indians’ stalwart and 
fateful resistance. Play of water 
augments the significance of the 
forms by use of cascades within the 
main mass and by cantilevered 


slabs projecting from it, 


City Employees Organize 


Scuenecrapy, N. Y.—Officials and 
employees in the City Hall have or- 
ganized the Schenectady Municipal 
Forum to promote “more efhcient ad 
ministration and service to the public, 


and a better understanding among em- 


ployees of city departments by ac 
quainting them with the activities and 
problems encountered by the various 
departments,” and “to create a better 
relationship among employees through 
periodic social functions.” Both men 
and women belong to the Forum, and 
it is expected that before the year is 
over practically every employee and 
official in City Hall will be a member 
of the organization. 

Organized early this year, the Forum 
has already had two dinner meetings, 


which the water falls. Water guns 
at the sides and ends of the pools 
greet and follow the general direc- 
tion The whole was kept as low 
as possible considering the visibil- 
ILV. The scale of details is in har- 
mony with the civic structures sur- 
rounding the park, and the visual 
intention was to convey a recurring 
appearance out of the water of the 
structural vision of the Kalamazoo 
Epic Movement of the Pioneers. 
Walks wide enough to accom- 
modate benches are laid beside the 
pools, making of the center an am- 
phitheater effect with the fountain 


and a third meeting at which a talk 
was given by a prominent attorney in- 
terested in municipal government, and 
entertainment was provided by a 
monologist. Interest has been indi 
cated by full attendance at all meet- 
ings. The next event scheduled was 
a picnic to which members brought 
their husbands, wives or friends as 
guests. 

With the advent of cooler weather in 
the fall, indoor meetings will again be 
held, at which city officials and depart- 
ment and bureau heads will be in- 
vited to speek. It is planned to have 
two boxes at these meetings in which 
questions and suggestions for improve- 
ments of the public service can be 
dropped. Open discussions will fol- 


in view from the seats. Trafhy 
walks are kept clear and free of 
seats. At the the end of one pool 
is a drinking fountain, and a lon 
spout in the western pool recalls 
the play of water at the other end 
In the center of the fountain mass 
connecting with the tower is con 
templated a glass-and-metal screen 
which will symbolize the industria! 
progress. This will some day bi 
added to complete the construction 
of the fountain. 

Many thanks to the men and 
women who helped to make the 
realization of this project. 


Forum 


low all talks, thus increasing interest. 


Officers of the Forum are scattered 
through the various departments and 
bureaus as follows: President, the 
Finance Director; First Vice-President, 
Walter H. Mischler, of the Bureau of 
Water; Second Vice-President, Robert 
W. Christie, of the Bureau of Traffic 
and City Planning; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Arthur Blessing, Designing En- 
gineer, in the Department of Engineer- 
ing and Public Works; Fourth Vice- 
President, Freeman K. Keller, Deputy 
City Clerk; Secretary, Miss Helen E. 
Woods, of the Finance Department; 
and Treasurer, Myles J. Burke, Budget 
and Personnel Officer. 


H. A. ROOT, 
Director of Finance. 
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The Architectural School as an Aid 


to Local Government 


The Architect May Do More for the Community Than Plan Its Buildinas 


ECHNICAL development is 
as important in modern mu- 
nicipal government as it is in 

modern organizations for war. 
[here is no department of city gov- 
rnment which has not been made 
more effective by the technician's 
skill. Crime control, fire fighting, 
sanitation, and all other phases 
have advanced far with modern 
Not only have governmental 
activities they have 
taken on new efficiency with wide- 


ways. 
expanded; 


spread replacement of politics by 
science. 

One of the leading roles in this 
new drama of modern government 
is played by architecture. In fact, 
architecture plays a number of im- 
portant parts. It itself 
with more than providing shelter 


concerns 


for the many specialized activities 
of government. A logical structure 
is determined by the functions it 
in turn helps or 
Archi- 
tecture is not just a matter of walls, 


houses, but it 
handicaps these functions. 


ceilings, doors, and windows. It 
embraces also the proper equip- 
ment to make the structure work. 
It enlists the services of specialists 
in ventilating, electric wiring, 
soundproofing, and a dozen other 
Planning and coordinat- 
ing all these items is the function 
of the architect. 


aspec ts. 


Special Training Needed 


The architect may do more for 
the local government than plan its 
buildings. He plays a major part 
in bringing bridges, docks, and sew- 
age-treatment plants into being. He 
should be indispensable in the plan- 
ning of playgrounds, parks, or park- 
ways. He should also be an impor- 
tant factor in planning the com- 
munity in its broadest sense: in 
the solving of zoning and traffic 
problems. He is obviously essen- 
tial in slum clearance and social 
housing. 


By A. C. Scuweizer, A.LA. 


Director of the School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts, New 
York University 


All these vital elements of mu 
nicipal government demand a par- 
ticular type of architecture, for 
which a special form of training is 
needed. Hitherto the architectural 
school and the municipality have 
They 


could benefit by being more neigh 


been too much strangers. 


borly. Certainly local governments 
have a stake in training young men 
and women to work more effectively 
on their particular problems. Co 
operation on educational policy can 
prevent gaps in training and give 
more practical value to teaching as 
far as municipal affairs are con 
cerned. ‘This is true whether the 
talent is to be employed on_ the 
basis of professional retainer or just 
as ‘hired help” in one of the in 


creasing number of municipal 


drafting offices. 


How Students Can Help 


The municipality can also use 
the architectural school to help 
A community 
always has architectural problems 
in the fields of 
mental services, and 
which are insufficiently 
and immediate to be provided for 


meet specific ne eds. 


housing, govern 
recreation 


concrete 


in normal budgets. 
nary 
matters may 


Phe prelimi- 
investigating such 

taken in 
enthusiastic 


steps in 
well be 
schools. The fresh, 
approach of the student, if properly 
guided, may be extremely effective. 
Students in architectural schools al 
ready produce and study schemes 
ranging from the replanning of a 
city water front to a system of air- 
raid protection. Such work can be 


given final form and application in 


architectural offices or in the va 
rious municipal departments 
Besides actual work in planning 
or designing, there are other muni 
ipal activities which may properly 
be carricd on in the architectural 
school. Survey work is one of thes 
Students can be used to gather data 
housing, 


on social conditions for 


to investigate building trends for 


zoning and building regulation 
amendments, or to carry on town 


planning surveys 
thods 


Research into modern me 


and materials of construction, as 
applicable to the uses of the mu 


This 


include the 


nicipality, is another field 
be extended to 


actual testing of materials Lhe 
scope of testing would depend on 


work, 


the municipal 


laboratory facilities for the 


which incidentally 
itv might he Ip to provide to 1ts own 
advantage 

The present time is a particularl 


to take 


steps in enlisting the cooperation ol 


good one for muni¢ ipalities 
architectural schools. The defense 
program 1s putting additional bun 
dens on local governments and at 


the same time hiring away the tech 


nical men necessary to bear these 
burdens and, at the same. time 
carry on normal activity 


ipalities must depend directly o1 


indirectly on architectural schools 
for replenishing the supply of tech 
trained 


nicalls employees The 


present is a crucial period fon 


schools \ number need help in 
various ways. It would be to the 
selfish (if not to the altruistic) in 
terest of the municipal govern 
ments to provide assistance as sug 
gested. 

The possibilities of cooperation 
with schools have been amply dem 
onstrated in the different aspects 
of engineering. It is time now to 
learn how to use architectural 
schools in the building of better 
planned and constructed modern 


communities. 
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EW YORK CITY has an 
N other large and attractive 
new swimming pool, its 
seventeenth, located in Flushing 
Meadow Amphitheatre, better re 
membered as the Billy Rose Aqua- 
cade of the New York World’s Fair. 
The Amphitheatre was built by 
the state, in accordance with an 
agreement with the city of New 
York, as a permanent structure fot 
use in the new park. It is semi-cn 
cular and seats 8,300 people, facing 
a revolving stage on the farther side 
of what is now the new swimming 
pool 

Che Billy Rose pool of steel, with 
filters and sterilizing equipment for 
handling the needs of the perform 
ers, has been replaced by a pile-car 
ried reinforced-concret pool with 
an unusually thorough purification 
system turning over the water at the 
rate of 1,200 gallons per minute, 
72,000 gallons per hour, and in 
eight hours the 575,000 gallons ca- 
pacity ol the new pool. 

Che recirculation of the water is 
accomplished by three motor-driven 
centrifugal pumps of 400 gpm Ca- 
pacity each, built by the Economy 
Pump Co. The water is injected 
through inlets spaced 20 feet apart 


all around the perimeter of the 
pool, and returns to the filters from 
the deep ends of the pool. West- 
inghouse underwater lights of the 
front lamping type are installed. 
The lamps are of the wet-niche 
type, and there is no tunnel for ser- 
vicing them, since the construction 
of a tunnel would have reduced the 
size of the pool. A Number 1 re- 
quirement of Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses is that at every New 
York City swimming pool all the 
area possible must be devoted to 
swimming and bathing. 

Sterilization is by two Wallace & 
liernan dry chemical feeders for 
feeding alum just ahead of the fil- 
ters, and two duplex multi-control 
solution feeders made by Propor- 
tioneers, Inc., for sterilization by 
the chloramine treatment. 

Ihe water is filtered by 16 pres- 
sure filters manufactured by Graver 
Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. At a pool 
of this size, usual practice would be 
to install four large filters. The en- 
gineers here, however, were con- 
fronted by a fact accomplished. The 
structure to be used was already in 
existence, and the _ foundations 
would not carry the concentrated 
load of large filters. Consequently, 


the filtering job was split up among 
sixteen filters arranged in batteries 
of four. Even using these smaller 
filters, it was necessary to distribute 
their weight between columns by 
means of auxiliary beams. The fil 
ters are 51% feet in diameter and 
use Anthrafilt for more rapid flow. 

An important feature of the fil- 
ters is that each is washed or back- 
washed to clean it of accumulated 
sediment, by water from the other 
filters of its bank. No raw water 
from the city mains is used in wash 
ing the filters, so that only the 
chlorinated filtered water returns to 
the pool. The washing job re- 
quires no skill and is quickly per- 
formed. 

The swimming pool is 197 feet 
long by 70 feet wide at its widest. 
The center portion, 100 feet long 
by 70 feet wide and 4 feet deep, is 
the swimming area. Double lines 
of floats separate this area from the 
two end sections, where the water is 
11 feet deep for diving. 

At each end is a diving tower, one 
32 feet 5 inches high and the other 
25 feet 10 inches high, equipped 
with diving boards at elevations of 
1 and g meters and platforms at 5 
and 10 meters. The towers also 


; 
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ry the floodlights and the pub- 

iddress system. ‘This sound sys- 

uses Western Electric wide- 
ize loudspeakers and the already 
isting RCA amplifiers. The sys- 
m is designed to meet the require- 

nts of both pool and stage. Al- 

uuigh there is sound equipment 

: each tower, the two systems may 

operated individually. The fea- 
ture of the speakers is that their 
sound output is controlled so that 

ich speaker produces the correct 
volume required by the area it 
rves. 

The mechanical operating equip- 
sent of the pool is installed in the 

nter section under the amphithe- 

atre. On either side are the lock- 
ers, Showers and toilets for 1,458 
men and 1,278 women. The basket 
system is used, the men being pro- 
vided with benches and the women 
with cubicles for dressing. To reach 
the pool it is necessary to walk 
through the showers. The water is 
heated by gas. Cleaning equip- 
ment, including diving helmets, 
was furnished by the Morse Diving 
Equipment Company, Inc. 

Aymar Embury is architect and 
the consulting mechanical engi- 
neers are E. A. Sears and A. P. 
Kopf, who state their problem as 
follows: 

1. To provide maximum water 
facilities for the public. 


2. To make the pool suitable 
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for water pageants and meets 

3. To pro\ ide for Stage produc 
tions. 

The pool opened July 26. On 
weekdays and Saturdays it is free to 
children under 14 years of age from 
10 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. No adults 
are admitted during this period 
\fter 1 P.M. and on Sundays and 
holidays, children under 14 are 
charged 10 cents and all others 20 
August 22d and esd will 
the finals in the Sec 
Sports 


cents. 
witness here 


ond Annual lournament 
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( hampionship Swimming Meet. 
Every Wednesday there is a show 
composed of aquatic, stage and mu- 
sical productions, starting at 8:30 
P.M \dmission to the Ampithe 
atre for these shows is 20 cents and 
P.M. Admission to the 


85 cents The first of these shows 


Amphithe 


attracted 5,000 spectators, the sec 
ond show, a few less; and at the 
third 


5.gi1 and the revenue above $1,400 


show the attendance was 


The season closed on S« pl mber 


1941. 


Night View of Pool and, Above, the Sound-Control Room Which Operates the Entire Public Address System in the Po {rea 
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More People Like Electric Transit 


ORI than trolley 
coaches are now operating 
in 70 cities ranging upward 


from Greenville, S. C., where there 
are 18, and Greensboro, N.C., where 
there are 12, to Providence, R. I. 
Kansas City, Mo., and Chi- 
(is2 each), Portland, Ore. 
141), Milwaukee (179), Seattle 
and Public Service Coon 
dinated Transport, N. J. (583 all 
service vehicles) , these 7 cities being 
served by 1,561 of these vehicles 
which, according to Staff Engineer 
E. J. MeclIlraith of the Chicago Sur- 
face Line, show “superior perform 


11Q), 


ance over any type ol local trans 
portation vehicle othe than street 


cars Che superiority is in “start 
ing, stopping, heating, lighting, 
ventilation, and comtort tor pas 
sengers Says General Manager A. 
R. Williams, United Electric Rail 
ways, Providence, R. Ll: “Since we 


first went to trackless trolleys, the 
have given us proper maintenance 
of schedules, fast and comfortabk 
equipment, Operations over an un 
encumbered highway with a mobile 
transportation unit. In addition 
to providing us with these operat 
ing advantages, the trackless trol 
ley has met with unanimous ap 
proval. In the last nine years we 
have replaced 13 rail lines with 
trackless trolleys, and in every cas 
they have produced increased pat- 
ronage and revenue.” 

“Betore trolley coaches were de 
cided upon for Wilkes-Barre,” said 
Mayor Charles N. Loveland of that 
city, “I made a personal Visit to 
Providence to see them in action. | 
was much impressed by their speed 
and comfort, and their negotiabil 


== 
toon ONLY 
2) MONTHS 


1000 9 YEARS 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TROLLEY COACHES 


How Trolley Coaches Increased in 
Numbers from 1928 to 1940 


ity in heavy traffic. We are more 
than pleased with their results here. 
I believe that the use of trolley 
coaches on some of our narrow 
streets in the business district can 
speed up trafic 20 per cent.” 


Street Cars 


Though the trolley coach is usu- 
ally considered best adapted to 
trafic of medium density, it is built 
for capacities ranging from go pas- 
sengers to 64 passengers. The 4o- 
passenger coach is the most popu- 
lar size. “The supercoach is in the 
offing, awaiting interstate sanction 
to give the street car a run for the 
money, 

Labor conditions being what they 
are, the need for a large, speedy, 
flexible vehicle is being stressed. 
The Baltimore Transit Co. has 
placed its fifth order for modern 
street cars, bringing its fleet to 177 
P. C. C. cars. The St. Louis Public 
Service Co. has added 100 P. C. C. 
cars to the 100 which made a hit 


tolographs showing Super Twin positions in actual operation 
Note that neither front nor rear ends interfere with opposing 


traffic 


in 1940. Kansas City is 
16th city to operate these mode: 
street cars, 24 having recently been 
ordered. 

Most large urban centers s| 
have street-car lines and, for 1 
sons of economy, require vehicles «| 
street-car size to handle the hea 
trafic. The Special Committee 
Sizes and Weights of Motor \ 
hicles of the American Transit As- 
sociation points out that a lin 
maintaining headways of three to 
four minutes, carrying as many as 
120 passengers in each car, cannot 
be economically replaced, at pres 
ent fare levels, by 40-passenger v: 
hicles carrying a maximum of 
passengers. Yet present laws i) 
most states do not permit the us 
of the new type of trackless semi 
trailer vehicle known as the super 


coach. 
The semi-trailer portion of this 
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THE 


icle is carried on a standard axle 
lipped with steering knuckles 
ntical with those used on the 
ynt axle. This steering mechan- 
m is so interconnected with the 
ering gear of the front axle that 
hen the vehicle turns, the back 
id follows exactly in the same 
surse as does the front end. In 
» doing it operates very much as 
hook-and-ladder fire truck. 
The unladen weight of this new 
3-passenger, car-sized coach, devel- 
oped by the Twin Coach Co., Kent, 
Ohio, is 22,000 pounds, length 47 
feet. Operating either as a trolley 
coach or as a diesel-electric bus, it is 
built to attract patronage, accom- 
modate crowds, and maneuver safe- 
ly. In many cities it can be used 
with mere changes in the local po- 
lice regulations; elsewhere, a revi- 
sion in the state law or the permis- 
sion of the state public service com- 
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This jO-passenge) Pullman trolley coacl 


mission may be necessary. It is an 
important element of the evolving 
art of the transit industry, in de- 


signing modern vehicles to handle 
crowds with minimum street ob 
struction 


Critieal Point in Civilization 


A Problem in Construction Finance 


lo the Editor of THE AMERICAN Clty: 


When a civilization passes the point 
where it is no longer immediately nec- 
essary to keep producing buildings, 
roads, public works and other forms of 
capital goods, that civilization has 
reached its critical period. If there are 
enough makeshifts that can be put to 
use, it seems foolhardy to employ the 
high-paid workers in the construction 
industry merely for the sake of having 
new buildings and new facilities, when 
those facilities which are already exist- 
ing can be made to do well enough 
without the need for additional capital 
outlay. 

This paradox has marked the critical 
point in all previous civilizations. 

Civilization is founded upon the 
willingness of men to trust one another 
and to delegate one to another the 
performance of specialized tasks. By 
this means, at first a few men may be 
released from the primary task of get- 
ting their own food and set to the task 
of creating those things which protect 
other men against the elements, then 
ultimately additional men may be re- 
leased to create those things which 
make life richer and fuller. 

The advance of civilization depends 
upon the ability of men to exchange 


among one another the benefits which 
they have created and to measure equi 
tably the values which they exchangé 
Civilization reaches a critical point 
when exchange becomes so complex 
that the very complexity of the ex 
change mechanism prevents men from 
performing tasks which they are 
trained to perform and free to per- 
form. Unemployment is a_ visible 
danger signal. 

Money and credit are the devices 
which civilization employs to measure 
exchange. These two are intermingled 
and neither is well understood by the 
average man. The capital goods indus 
tries, although now engaged in a war 
boom, have languished for the past 
ten years because of derangement and 
lack of understanding of that particular 
part of our exchange system which has 
to do with the production and use of 
buildings and other forms of durable 
equipment. City officials recognize 
that city growth must continue. City 
officials also recognize that healthy city 
growth cannot continue unless the full 
productive capacity of urban popula 
tion can be utilized and the products 
exchanged on an equitable basis. 

The problem isn’t solved by putting 
unemployed persons on a relief pay 


roll and charging the cost through 
taxes to those who can be made to pay 
Ihe task is te direct employment into 
channels which will create values that 
will pay back, through the earnings of 
capital goods, the amounts invested in 
the production ol capital facilities 

lo maintain a healthy economic con 
dition, money must be kept in motion 
The outward flow measures the value 
of the productive work The return 
flow measures the value of the con 
sumption services The function of 
banking with respect to construction is 
to provide credit during the interval 
between production and consumption 
his credit must be paid off during the 
useful life of the building 

Amortization must be recognized as 
a charge against economic rent. It has 
been the failure of the building indus 
try to develop a philosophical unde1 
standing of amortization that has made 
it the prey of the manipulator and the 


starting point of economic dislocations 


ARTHUR C. HoLpEN 


EpirortiaL Note The views expressed above 
by Mr. Holden, one of New York's leading 
architects and Vice-President of the New 
York Building Congress, are more fully de 


veloped in his recent book, “Money in Mo 
tion—-The Social Function of Banking’ (New 
York: Harper & Brothers 242 pp 2.50 
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Major Thoroughfare Widened 


and Reflecting 


HI problem of providing ade 

quate street and highway fa 

ies for the rapidly ex 

panding commercial and residen 
tial areas within and surrounding 
Houston, Texas, is taxing the plan 


nine and financial resources of both 


Curbs Used 


A 7,000-Foot Project on South Main Street, Houston. 


Completed Under Traflic by Local Contractor 


of replacement when the work was 
undertaken. ‘The construction was 
done as a straight city project, by 
contract, and paid for by assess- 
ment. Undet the assessment 
method in Houston the city pays 
for all intersections and 10 per cent 


Main Street, it was not necessary to 
move or to destroy a single tree in 
this 7,600-foot widening project. 


Construction 


Because of the importance of this 


15 the city and the state. The recent 
: completion of the widening of the of all other costs with the excep- thoroughfare, it was necessary to 
Bs paved trafic areas of South Main tion of the curbs. All curbing is maintain trafic on one-half of the 
z Street, by the city, provides an ex installed at the expense of the abut- road at all times. This was done 
cellent example of ingenuity and ting property. by careful planning of excavation, 
ie careful planning. pouring of base and placing of as 
? South Main Street leads from the New Design phalt surface. All curbs, the es 
:" center of Houston toward — the planade and the area between the 
‘4 southwest, carrying heavy local Taking advantage of the 20-foot old and the new curb lines, were 
5S trafic and through traffic on U. S. esplanade as a means of securing excavated to an average depth of 
: go, the Old Spanish Trail, going additional traffic lanes, this area 18 inches at the curb to remove the 
rr to or coming from San Antonio was reduced to 4 feet, including the old broken base and to insure a 
bor and El Paso [he section in- curbs, thus gaining 16 feet for road- stable foundation for the new bas 
cluded in this project runs be- ways. In addition, the over-all and roadway surface. The excava- 
tween Hermann Park on one side, width was increased to 71 feet by tion included slight changes in 
y and the grounds of Rice Institute taking a slice from the park strips grade to do away with the breaks in 
% on the other. The park, of several at the outside of the road. This grade at short intervals so that un- 
acres, contains numerous — play made it necessary to move the street der the new design the grade is 
; grounds, a zoo and the municipal lights back, and advantage was carried unbroken as far as 1,000 
golf course. In this section South taken of this to install a new type feet, but the catch-basins are placed 
Main Street consisted of two 2214 with brackets of simple design an average of 250 feet apart. 
foot roadways with a 2o-foot es which would place the lights clear The concrete base, 331% feet wide 
+ planade in the center with flower of the foliage of the trees. It is in- on either side of the medial strip, 
“Sh beds all on a 120-foot right-of-way teresting to note that in spite of the was divided into two 16-foot g-inch 
The old concrete base and the as- fact that there are trees along both slabs for convenience in pouring. 
phalt surface were badly in need park areas, at the sides of South These are 6 inches thick at the cen- 
r | General View of the Improvement of South Main Street, Houston, Texas i 
| 
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and Catch-Basin 


of Curb Inlet 
Used 


crowned inches between 


ibs and thickened g inches at the 


72 


edges, being tapered to the uniform 
thickness of 6 inches at 4 feet from 
the edges. The base is reinforced 
with 5 pounds per square yard of 
steel rods. There are no expansion 
joints in the base, but expansion 
joints are placed in the curbs at 
either side of each catch-basin, and 
at the beginning and end of all 
curb returns at intersecting streets. 

The base is of graded washed 
shell which has not been crushed. 
The batch is made up of one-half 
washed shell and one-half sand by 
weight with five bags of cement per 
yard, and mixed one full 
The two 16-foot g-inch 


cubi 
minute. 
strips of the base are doweled by 
using the regular reinforcing steel 
extended 40 diameters, or 20 inches 
for the 14-inch rods, into the ad- 
jacent slab. The base was finished 
by hand bull floating and then 
straight-edged. 

The 2-inch 
surface consists of a 114-inch bot- 


asphaltic concrete 
tom course, containing maximum 
\-inch gravel aggregate with 4 to 7 
per cent asphalt, and a surface 
course 14-inch thick with 34-inch 
maximum aggregate and from 4 to 
6 per cent asphalt by weight. Both 
courses first rolled with 
rollers for break- 
down and finished by diagonal roll- 
ing with 8-ton tandem rollers. 


were 


3-wheel 10-ton 


Curb and Gutter Construction 


The outside curb and 
were poured monolithically 
the concrete base, while the reflect- 
ing curb at the medial strip was 
precast and placed later. The outer 
curb is 1534 inches high, with 7 
inches exposed above the pavement 
surface on the face. It is 51% inches 
wide at the top, with a 3-inch radius 
from the top to the face, the latter 


eultel 
with 
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for 


l4-inch in the 7 


These curbs are 


being battered 
inches exposed. 


reinforced. The gutter section is 8 


inches thick and runs for 1814 
inches from the face of the curb. 
The name of the street and the 


blo« k 


face of all new concret 


number are inserted in the 


curbing set 


A Section of the Concrete Reflecting 


Curb 


Installation for the 


The New Lighting 
Widened Thoroughfare 


in Houston. ‘A white background 


with blue tile for the name and 
number gives a satisfactory con 
trast. 


The medial strip curb of the re 
flecting 6-foot 


sections, using Atlas white cement. 


type is precast in 


One and a 14-inch holes are cast 
vertically in the curb 1 foot from 
each end and at the center. To co 
incide with these holes, 54-inch 
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bars are cast in the base at the 


proper intervals and the precast 1 


flecting curb set on a mortar bed 


then filled with grout 


| he hol S are 


and the top suitably tapped and 
hand finished 

With the sun at the propel 
angle, these curbs stand out with 


remarkable distinctness as alternat 


dark 


curb face 


and light rectangles in th 


At night 


howeve 


reflection has not proved qui is 
successtul trom automobile head 
lights because of the presence ol 
street lights which greatly reduce 
the contrast 

Within the medial strip, selected 
top-soil has been placed and seeded 


and a sprinkler system installed so 


that a luxurious strip of green grass 
j leet wide, sets off the 


Cente! strip 


Personnel 


widening 


> 


The contract for the 
of South Main Street 
to Gaylord Construction Co., 


was awarded 
Hous 


ton, Texas, for the bid price of 


$156,000. Work on excavation was 


started August 24, 1940, and the 


project was completed October 15, 
1940, with a minimum of delay to 
trafhe and no stoppage of trafhic o1 
detours required. The complete 
plans for the project were drawn up 
under the direction of J. M. Nagle, 


formerly City Engineer, and John 


G. Turney, then First Assistant 
City Engineer and now Acting Di 
rector of Public Works, by W G. 


Travis Smith, the 
pro] 


ect during construction, with Frank 


Cottingham and 
latter being Engineer on the 


E. Lee as Chief Paving Inspector. 
It is interesting to note that the city 


of Houston built about 


41,000,000 


worth of paving in six months in 


1940, as direct city projects, ce 

signed, constructed and financed 

locally 


Biue tile set 


the street 
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Airport Protection by Zoning 
and Neighborhood Plannins 


By Josuua H. Vocer 


Consultant, Washington State 
Planning Council, Seattle, Wash. 


EGULATIONS by ordinance 
for controlling building and 
structure height areas 
round airports have been con 
ceived and passed in various ways. 
In the case of Whatcom County, 
Washington, the following para 
rraph covers the property adjacent 
to aerial landing fields and airports. 


SECTION 10. LEF=—Property Adjacent to 
Aerial Landing Fields and Airports 


1 In the various use districts no struc 
ire over 2s feet in height shall be con 
ucted within 3,000 feet of the nearest 


ywundary of a licensed or lawfully estab 
lished aerial landing field in such a man 


‘ tha t line drawn from any point 

eon and sloping downward at a rate 
of foot vertical to go feet horizontal will 
fall inside any boundary of such aerial 


Important Considerations for Safety of Airplane 
Operation and to Insure Constitutionality 


landing field; nor shall any building be When this jaltimore law \ is 
permitted in locations directly opposite 
end of thé tried out in court, the ordina 
strips shown on the master plan for the was held unconstitutional. The 
Whatcom County Airport, dated Novem port of this case caused the King 
ber, 1938, a copy of which is filed here C / Pl: x C gue 5 
with and made a part hereof by reference, sounty anning Commission to 
of such a height that a line from any point search immediately for a_ bett r 
thereon at the 20 to 1 slope above re- 
method or a different approac! 
ferred to shall fall within the limits of age — ae 
such graded runway. which would stand up in court. 
\fter considerable correspondence 
with various attorneys and others, 
the method of approach was ap 
proved by Alfred Bettman, of Cin- 
cinnati, and Hugh R. Pomeroy, of 
the Virginia State Planning Board. 


This is similar to an ordinance 
passed by Baltimore, Md., covering 
airport and aviation protection by 
limiting building heights, namely, 
1 foot of elevation for each 15 feet 
of distance from the airport boun- 


dary. The regulation dealt with At the time we received the Balti- 
the single functional use or purpose, more decision we had an ordinance 
namely aviation, and with one only partially prepared setting up land- 
of the police power purposes, name ing field districts. We elaborated 
ly safety. on the idea of such districts, making 


DISTRICT| ZONING) MAP 
SECTIONAL AREA NUMBER FORTY 
SECTIONAL AREA THIRTY NINE 
KING COUNTY, ‘ATE OF WASHINGTON 


Kine Couwry 


BOEING FIELD AIRPOR 


— 
r 
A Map Showing the Zoned Area rom u iw A 
| d the Boeing Field Airport, Seattle, Wash. 


th m a distinct part of the usual 
use zoning regulations, to- 
ec her with maps. 


Divided Jurisdiction 


oeing Field Airport lies partly 

he city of Seattle and partly in 
king County. The area northwest 

he airport is in the city, and the 
area southeast is partly city and 
rtly county. The city of Seattle 
had a zoning ordinance for some 

e, covering use districts, such as 
residence, business, and industrial; 
and area districts; that is, the per- 

itted lot coverage. Also shown on 
the map are the various height dis- 
tricts—4o-foot, 65-foot, 8o-foot and 
height limit areas. 

In the case of the county zoning 
regulations, there are various dis- 
tricts, or zones—such as residence, 
business, manufacturing—all shown 
on the maps; and the zoning regu- 
lations themselves give the allowed 
heights of structures in these zones. 
In both the city regulations and the 
county regulations, certain struc- 
tures like smokestacks, radio towers, 
etc., by permit, were allowed to ex- 
ceed the usual height limits. 

For effective protection of the air- 
port, the Seattle zoning ordinance 
and the King County regulations, 
covering the surrounding 
Boeing Field, were made uniform. 
\s will be seen, the map as here 
reproduced carries the imprint both 
of the city of Seatle and of King 
County, the signature of legislative 
officials. 

The regulations of the ordinance 
must be read in connection with 
the map, which shows, in the case 
of the city, the permitted usual 
height limits, and in the case of the 
county, the landing field districts. 
\lso, the map shows the base lines 
from which to compute the 7 to 1 
incline and the 20 to 1 incline, 
which are the inclines which limit 
the height of the exceptional struc- 
tures, such as smokestacks, etc. 
The notes on the drawing are part 
of the regulations. 

The usual height limits in the 
region of the airport, under both 
the city and county regulations, are 
below the inclines extending from 
the base lines. Both the city and 
county felt, however, that an airport 
should own, as part of the airport, 
land on which perhaps not even a 


dog house would be allowed, be- 
cause land within 100 feet of the 
base line under the go to 1 ruling 
could have no structure more than 
5 feet high. If any such land con- 
tinues to be privately owned farm 
land, the farmer 
easement, 
build. 


should give an 
waiving his rights to 
This is similar to the ease- 
ments bought by power companies 
on lands lying beneath their trans- 
mission lines, upon which land no 
structures can be built. 

The 35-foot height limit means 
that land thus occupied must be 700 
feet away from the base line at the 
end of the runways, or 245 feet from 
the base line at the side of the 
runways of the Airplane Turning 
Zones. Beyond 
height limits do not affect the usual 
structures, but do limit the excep 


such areas the 


tional structures in the same way 
that we might limit, in a compre 
hensive plan, location of transmis- 
sion lines with their high towers ot 
of radio broadcasting towers. 


Neighborhood Problems 


Two practical aviation problems 
face most cities and counties: to 
protect existing airports which may 
not always be ideally located; and 
to locate our new landing fields 
where more ideal conditions can 
be had, such as keeping heights of 
structures within the 43 to 1 ratio 
to allow for instrument landing. 

An excellent example of this lat 
ter type of airport is the field that 
Snohomish County has located and 
is completing, now an Army ai 
base called Paine Field. The loca 
tion, midway between the cities ol 
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Everett and Seattle, is on a plateau, 
the highest land in an area several 
miles wide. The land falls away on 
all sides of the airport, so that the 
{3 to 1 slope does not confiscate the 
use of any man’s 
whole field being located and 
planned in relationship to the high 


prope rtv, the 


ways between the two cities and vet 
otf from these highways. 

Lands around airports should be 
protected from the smoke of in 
dustrial plants, which induces fogs. 
Also, the 


should not be 


nearby industrial district 
so large that indus 
trial workers would hamper the 
trafic to and around an airport. In 
the case of airplane manufacturing, 
however, ready access should be pro 
vided to the airport without ob 
structions of intervening highways. 
So it is very essential that, in the 
same way that we locate industrial 
plants in relationship to the city or 
county as a whole, we should locate 
landing fields, and vice versa. We 
have to consider what we plan 
around the manufacturing plant, 
and we have to consider the land 
use around a landing field. 

In the case of Boeing Field Ain 
port, King County, our prevailing 
winds necessitated a peculiar layout 
of the airport runways, which made 
a difficult problem to work out. 
We finally arrived at the proper 
location of the base lines so that the 
recommended height limits could 


be carried out. 

Each airport is a study in itself 
with the objectives of land use kept 
in mind, as well as the objectives 
of required safety regulations for 
the landing field itself. 


On Keeping Emotional Stability and Sanity 


ROBABLY the most difficult and the 
most needed job that we have to do in 
all this talk and preparation for defense 
is defense of the spirit and morale of our 
children and our homes—an everlasting 
alertness to leave nothing undone that will 
contribute to emotional stability and sanity. 
Good nutrition, sound health, decent 
housing, sanitation and hygiene are an 
essential foundation But ask any psy- 
chiatrist, any juvenile or domestic rela- 
tions court judge, and he will tell you 
that spirit, morale, emotional stability are 
best built by recreation—by wholesome 
fun. 

Those of us in and interested in the 
recreation movement have known this for 
decades. It was demonstrated in the last 
war. Today, the Army, the Navy, the Fed 
eral Security Agency, recognize the vital 
relationship between morale and recrea- 
tion. Of course, it should be remembered 


that morale building is a by-product to 
the main objective of recreation—the add 
ing of tang and zest, of richness and 
color to life through sheer, unalloyed fun. 
In short, through recreation 

Ihe heart that holds laughter, the eve 
and the ear that can discern, and the hand 
that can create beauty, fortify an uncon 
querable soul That's morale Isn't it? 
There's the first challenge to the Na 
tional Recreation Association and to every 
one of us, professional and lay, behind 
the recreation movement Isn't this true? 

And in the doing, one of the rich things 
we should get out of this preparation for 
defense is a new, real democracy of spirit, 
a fresh sense of the intrinsic worthwhile 
ness of each individual, and a sense of in 
terdependence and cooperation for a uni 
fied approach to this whole job 


JouHn W. Faust 
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ew Steel Filtration Plant 


perating at New Britain, 


YEAR ago, on August 15, 

iggo, the new pumping sta 

tion for the New Britain, 
Conn., water supply began deliven 
ing Shuttle Meadow water to the 
new Mors« circulat steel filtration 
plant 100 feet above Phus the old 
gravity supply from Shuttle Mead 
ow came to an end, but the old 24 
inch cast iron line from reservon 
to city continues to serve the com 
munity Iwo valves were inserted 
in the line, and reservoir water was 
delivered to the pump station at 
one side and filtered water lo the 
other side, flowing by gravity to 


the city under greater pressure. 


Sources of Supply 


Shuttle Meadow is the main stor 
age reservoir for New Britain, hav 
ing a capacity of approximate ly 
1.25 billion gallons. Walcott rese1 
voir flows into the upper end of 
Shuttle Meadow reservoir and adds 
170 million gallons storage capacity. 
Water from these two reservoirs is 
pumped to the plant, as mentioned 
above. Water from Whigville res- 
ervoir, which has a capacity of 65 
million gallons, flows by gravity to 
the plant. 

\s a means of increasing the vol- 
ume of water available, the wash 


Diesel-Electric Pumping Station Delivers Water to 
Hilltop Plant Which Can Be Expanded When Needed 


water from the filters is conserved 
by allowing it to flow to two settling 
basins. Water from the first basin 
is decanted and flows to the East 
Canal and thence back by gravity to 
Shuttle Meadow reservoir. The 
second basin is used for flushing the 
sludge from the first basin and al- 
lowing it to dry, after the material 
is shoveled out and disposed of on 
a dump. 

[he East Canal is 12,000 feet 
long, and was built to intercept 
water falling on the other side of 
the drainage area which normally 
would have flowed away from the 
reservoir. In this manner, the 
drainage area is automatically en- 
larged as the water flows by gravity 
to Shuttle Meadow reservoir. <A 
similar canal on the west side, 9,000 
feet long, and also built a number 
of years ago, intercepts water and 
enlarges the drainage area on that 
side. 

Pumping Station 
Ihe line connecting the new 


pumping station with the old 24- 
inch cast iron line is a 30-inch cast 


iron pipe, and a go-inch cast iron 
pipe also connects the pumping sta- 
tion with the plant, and the plant 
is then reconnected to deliver fil- 
tered water to the old 24-inch line 


by another go-inch line. This old 
24-inch line is now duplicated with 


a new one the same size, which con 
nects to the distribution system in 
another section of the city to im 
prove circulation and pressure. 
Special high service is furnished to 
the northwest section of the city by 
a 1-mgd Fairbanks-Morse electric 
driven pump with a Chrysler gas 
engine on the other end of the sam« 
shaft for standby service. 

The pumping station in the va! 
ley below the filtration plant is a 
self-contained unit, since it gen 
erates its own power for the opera 
tion of the pumps and for the opera 
tion of all electrical equipment at 
the filtration plant. Thus this 
plant is entirely independent of all 
outside sources of power. The 
prime movers for producing ele« 
tricity are one 3-cylinder Fairbanks 
Morse 250-hp diesel and one 4 
cylinder 300-hp  Fairbanks-Mors: 
diesel, each connected to an alte: 
nating current generator delivering 
power at 440 volts. A large Maxim 
silencer is attached to the exhaust 
of each diesel engine, so that the 
usual noisy exhaust is completely 
eliminated. Complete control of 
the electrical generation is centered 
on a Westinghouse multiple-panel 
control board with F-M controls. 
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THE 

two large diesel engines are 
ed with compressed air at 250 
nds per square inch pressure 
n three Scaife steel tanks. An 
{ motor drives an F-M compres- 
to maintain these tanks at the 
A duplicate ain 


er pressure. 
pressor is installed in the pump- 
station, driven by a F-M gas 
vine. Over both diesel engines 
monorail trolleys with chain 
falls to permit the handling of any 

ts of the engine for repair o1 

rhaul. Two F-M circulating 

iter pumps are installed for cooi- 
ng the diesel engines, and these two 
pumps are alternated weekly. Either 

capable of taking care of the 
circulating water requirements of 
both engines. A heat exchanger 
cools the water from the diesel en- 
vines and sends the cooling water 
back into the plant line, while the 
water used in the engines is a closed 
circuit with an open balancing tank 
with float valve on the wall of the 
station. 

Fuel oil for the engines is deliv- 
ered by tank truck to the station, 
and if the truck is equipped with a 
pressure pump it delivers the fuel 
oil direct to a 15,000-gallon hillside 
storage tank. If the truck is not 
so equipped, a small F-M fuel pump 
in the station is attached to the 
truck and delivers the fuel oil to the 
hillside tank. Two lines are pro- 
vided for delivery of the fuel oil 
from the large storage tank to the 
two 300-gallon day tanks installed 
outside the plant underground. One 
of these lines is gravity flow, but if 
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plugge d, 


this line should becom«e 
the suction of the fuel oil pump in 
the station is reversed and may b« 
used to draw fuel oil from the hill 
side tank and deliver it to the day 
tanks. \ Niagara clisk 


meter is installed on each day tank 


44-inch 


to measure the delivery of fuel oil 
to it. 

The pumps for delivering water 
to the filtration plant are three in 
number: two 4-mgd F-M_ centri 
ugals, and one 6-mgd F-M centril 
ugal, with F-M induction motors ol 
100 hp for the smaller pumps and 
150 hp for the larger pump. Lud 
low check-valves are installed on 
the discharges of all pumps, and 
Ludlow gate-valves on both the suc 


tion and discharge lines of each 


pump. 


All go-inch cast iron lines 


The Settling Basins Surrounding the Filters and Control Equipment; Wash-Water 
Tank Above 


SEPTEMBER, 


Interior of the New Britain Plant, showing 


O35 


are special high-strength pipe Phe 


lift to the plant, includ 


ing both static and triction head, i 
g8 feet, while the average is abou 


teet 


| lead | louse 


Ihe rectangular head house ot! 
the filtration plant at the top of the 
hill is faced with weathered trap 


rock taken 


The water entering the head 


from the watershed 
from the pumping station receives 
chemical treatment immediately, in 
cluding alum, soda ash, and activ 
ated carbon when required. At the 
back of the head house where the 
chemicals are added is also a ci 
cular mixing basin where the chlo 
rine and lime which are added to 
the filtered water are applied as the 
water flows over a weir installed to 
keep a proper head under the filters 
and prevent a vacuum 
curring beneath the beds. lwo 24 
inch cast iron lines lead from this 
mixing chamber to the two 1.75 
med steel clear water tanks Ad 
jacent to this mixing basin is a 


Wallace & 
with Niagara 


Tiernan chlorinator 
Alkali Co 
cylinders on a Fairbanks scales at 
floor level. The 


conveniently 


chlorine 


heating plant is 
located adjacent to 
the chlorinator, and consists of an 
oil-fred boiler. On the opposit 
side of the mixing station is a long 
horizontal tank with a Kellogg gar 
mounted on 


age type COMLPressor 


top of it, which keeps about 52 
pounds of air pressure in the tank 
above the water for the operation 
of hydraulic valves throughout the 


plant 


| 
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\s one enters the main door of 
the head house, there is a Kelvina- 
tor drinking fountain flanked on 
either side by a recording Builders 
Iron Foundry venturi meter and a 
recorder for the elevation of water 
in the clear water tanks. A recep- 
tion room and storage room com 
plete the first floor of the building. 
On the second floor is the plant 
superintendent's office, toilet, locker 
room and laboratory, and the chem 
ical feed room, where four Wallac« 
& ‘Tiernan dry chemical feed ma 
chines are installed. On the third 
floor is the chemical storage, to 
which the bags of chemicals are 
raised from ground level by a 


freight elevator. 


Chemical Treatment 


Ihe average alkalinity of Shuttle 
Meadow water is 15, while that 
from Whigville is 7. The color from 
Shuttle Meadow averages about 20, 
ind that from Whigville about 16. 
When the plant is treating and fil 
tcring Shuttle Meadow water, an 
average of 0.57-grain per gallon ol 
alum is added, or 0.50-grain pei 
gallon on Whigville, or 0.55-grain 
when a combination of the waters 
is used. Soda ash is used only on 
the Whigville supply, and the dose 
ranges from 0.15- to 0.2-grain per 
gallon. 

Activated carbon is used only for 
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The Operating Floor at the Center of the Morse Filter Plant at New Britain, Conn., and 
an Empty Filter in the Foreground, Showing the Steel Wash-Water Troughs 


taste and odor control during those 
seasons of the year when algae pre- 
dominate. ‘The average dosage 1s 
around 20 pounds per million gal- 
lons of water treated. 

Lime treatment averages about 
0.32-grain per gallon for the Shuttle 
Meadow supply, 0.42-grain for the 
Whigville supply, or 0.32-grain 
when a mixed water is treated. The 
chlorine dose remains practically 
constant at 2.5 pounds per million 


gallons. 


General View of the Circular Pipe Gallery of the New Britain Plant, Showing the Clear 
Water Well in the Center and Connections to the Filters and Settling Basins 


Aeration and Settling 


The filtration plant is reached by 
a steel bridge from the second floor 
of the head house. The walls and 
ceilings of all corridors and stair- 
ways in the head house, and all the 
steel construction of the Morse fil- 
tration plant, are lined with cork 
insulation, which greatly reduces 
noise and, more important, elim- 
inates sweating of the walls due to 
condensation of moisture from the 
air. 

The chemically treated water 
from the head house is delivered to 
two 5-mgd Vogt motor-type Aer-O- 
Mix units driven by U. S. motors. 
The water is then released into two 
enclosed aerators which are vented 
to the roof to permit entrained gases 
released from the water by the aera- 
tors to be dispersed. The entire 
plant is divided into two complete 
units, starting with the aerators. 
The water from the aerator flows 
to a single basin equipped with two 
slow-moving paddle mixers driven 
by Westinghouse motors through 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corpo- 
ration reducing gears. These basins 
contain 16 feet of water, and each 
paddle is a single two-arm unit. 
Water enters the bottom of one 
corner of the basin and flows out at 
the top in the opposite corner to 
the outside settling basin through 
a flume beneath the entrance bridge 
from the head house. 

(Concluded on page 85) 
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ocal Government Is News—IX 


Taking City Hall into the Home and the School—by Radio 


NE of the most important de- 

velopments in public relations 

—at every level of govern- 
ment—is the increasing use of the 
radio. A recent study by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association 
shows that at least one in every four 
cities of over 50,000 population now 
makes use of the radio. A few cities— 
notably Camden, Dallas, Jacksonville, 
New York and St. Petersburg—own 
their own radio stations. 

Here is one of the most important 
media of making citizens aware ot 
what City Hall is doing—and trying to 
do. The radio is perhaps the most 
flexible of all the media of public in- 
formation, in the uses to which it can 
be put and the variety of programs 
which can be presented. These vary 
from a special broadcast which may 
be to announce an important CIVIC OC- 
casion or a special item of information 
to the citizens, all the way to a more 
or less extended series of broadcasts 
built around many different topics. 

The first type of use is particularly 
valuable for making citizens aware ot 
the city’s problems or policies. For 
instance, a delinquent tax collection 
campaign, a fire prevention week, a 
proposed bond issue, can be explained 
most easily—directly and universally— 
over the radio. A number of cities 
have used the radio in these and simi- 
lar fields. There are of course many 
questions which lend themselves read- 
ily to the radio. In fact, there is- no 
municipal question of general interest 
which cannot—and 
brought home to the citizens while they 
are dialing their own radios. For in- 
stance, the opening of city parks and 
playgrounds, special recreation or other 
programs, deserve more than a printed 


should not—be 


notice in the papers or on bulletin 
boards in public buildings. Any local 
policy or program—those noted above 
and many others—can be most efféc- 
tively interpreted to the local commu 
nity over the radio by the officials who 
are themselves concerned with: théir 
development. 

Here is one way in which every City 
Hall in America can make its’ sérviées 
and activities better known to the pub- 
lic. Even if a city does not ‘own its 
own radio station, it will generally be 
possible to obtain time on the local 


By Braptey 


There is no community of 
25,000 or more that cannot de- 
velop a worth-while and inter- 
esting radio program about 
municipal affairs. The returns 
are intangible but not less real. 
hey make the citizen—from 
high school on —a_ better-in- 
formed and therefore a more 
effective supporter of good qov- 
ernment. Tue American Crry 
is interested in learning about 
what is going over the radio in 
different cities. Write the Edi- 
tor; send in samples of your 
programs. 


stations for individual broadcasts of 
this type. 

But this type of broadcast by no 
means ends the effective use of the 
radio by City Hall. When we come to 
look at what has already been accom 
plished, it is interesting to see how 
many effective radio programs have 
been developed by some of our city of- 
ficials. 


Four Types of Programs 


In general, four types of programs 
have been utilized—talks, dramas, in 
terviews and round table discussions 
The first, of course, is the simplest and 
easiest to arrange. The Mayor, City 
Manager, department or bureau heads, 
councilmen and other city employees, 
can be scheduled to present issues, pro 
grams, and policies in the fields with 
which they are best acquainted Pro 
grams of this type have been developed 
under such titles as “Know Your City,” 
“Our City,” “Your Town,” “Inside City 
Hall,” “City Hall News Program,” 
“The Mavor Talks.”’* 

Such general programs do not end 
Depart- 


the list of possible series. 
mental programs can—and should—b« 
developed around the activities of most 
Many 
cities have developed programs unde 
such titles as “Your Public Library,” 
“Fire Prevention Hints,” “Know Your 
Schools.” Libraries and schools can of 


interest and concern to citizens 


See ‘“Reportive Municipal Activities b 
Radio,” by D. D. Rowlands, in Public Man 
agement for April, 1941, page 102 


special dl 


course deve lop Tiare 
grams around their specific activities 
“Book Hours on the an school con 
certs and debates, are only a few of th 
fields which ingenious officials in thes 


departme nts have deve lope d 


The other types ol programs 

dramas, interviews and round table 
discussions—can also be utilized. Inter 
views with city officials can be made ef 
fective educational devices both in the 
home and in the school A single in 
terviewer chosen for radio ability can 
arrange a series, and develop a pro 
gram for each broadcast that will al 
most certainly build up an increasing 
iudience Round table discussions on 
proposed policies call also he made 
highly effective educational devices in 


the home and the school 


Dramatic Radio Programs 


\ few cities have developed their 
own dramas. Pt rhaps the most lively 
of these have been the radio skits put 
on by Dallas, Texas, developed by the 
initiative of City Manager James W 
Director 


sketches 


deal with the various activities of the 


(Aston, and Information 


Compton. These 15-minut 


city. The series covered all the major 
departments and activities of the city 
The Welfare Department cast of chat 
acters included, for instance, the City 
Manager, Mr. and Mrs. John Dallas 
and Johnny Dallas, their ten-year-old 
son; the Director of Public Welfare 
his secretary, juvenile advisor; and 
Mrs. D., a relief client The sound ef 
fects included street noises footstep 
typewriter, buzzer, and opening and 
closing doors. The program itself wa 
a lively interview in the City Man 
ager’s office, with all hands on the pro 
gram taking an animated part There 
was a combination of factual informa 
tion about relief—eligibility, amounts 
ete ind of ad libhing in 
u 


ve characters had an oppo! 


payable 
which all 
tunity to insert ideas and pointed com 
ments 

\ number of other cities have de 
veloped dramatic radio programs whicl 
include music and other feature 
Whatever type of program is used 
however, to put over city affairs, 
and probably a variety of these types 


will prove most effective in the long 
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rT he use of the radio as a means 

I ducation by City Hall has al 
! p! ) l 

\ rd lso be said ibout 

vol pro rams Most of the progi ims 

ng tro Ci Hall should be 

uu ! to the school When a pro 

! xcurs at an hour hen school 

) » session. tl program may he 

xidca either directly or by a re 

ra Most local privy itely owned 

ms can bD Casily induced to carry 


i pecial school program—not 

they are required to de 
onsiderable percentage of thei 
» educational programs, but be 


daytime load is generally 


wot a is the evening 


Free Time—15-Minute Programs 


Only a few cities have found that 
had to pay for time and then 
nerally only when they demanded 
he most valuable evening hours It 
in item worth carrying in the budget 
o obtain some of the best radio time 
or civic programs In most cases 


however, if cordial relations are estab 
lished, City Hall can obtain a good 
place on the program for an effective 
radio SCTICS 
\ 15-minute broadcast is more likely 
» hold attention than a longer one 
Especially if the series 1s being built up 


rround interviews or dramas, a regu 
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lar 15-minute program once OI twice a 
week will do the trick. It is important 
to establish a regular time for a series— 
not let it skip to different hours or be 
put on int rmittently—so that the citi- 
zen will know When to dial for his city 
prog! im 

City-owned stations vary in thei 
management. In New York City the 
entire program is non-profit, arranged 
exclusively by the staff of the station. 
In Jacksonville, Fla., the city-owned 
station admits privately sponsored pro 
grams of civic interest It does not 
sell time for programs of a political 
nature or to candidates at elections. 
In 15 years it has returned over $425,- 
ooo to the treasury from this source. 
In 1940 its net revenue was over 582, 
000 The operating cost at Jackson- 
ville is about $77,000, in New York 


ibout $120,000 a year.* 


Developing Municipal Programs 


\ few hints may be offered as to ef- 
fective procedures for developing mu- 
nicipal radio programs: 

1 The first criterion here—as for 
any private program—is public inter- 
est An educational or information 
program does not need to be dull. It 
can be produced so as to sustain—and 


* For further information on municipally 
owned — stations see ‘‘City-Owned Radio 
Broadcasting Stations,” by D. D. Rowlands, in 
Public Management, July, 1941, page 204 


The Studios of WSUN, lecated on the Million Dollar Recreational Pier at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., During the Broadcast of “Dickens Christmas Carol,” Presented on the First 
Sunday After Christmas, 1940 


CAMDEN’S BROADCASTING STATION 
Where the transmitter is housed and ad 
joining antennas located, in the Civii 
Center, a large area directly opposite the 
Convention Hall in Camden, N. J. 


increase—public interest and listening. 

2. To develop such a program, it is 
probably most effective to assign a 
single individual to do the job. Such 
a person, although he may not have 
previous radio experience, can learn 
the tricks of the trade and can do a 
better job of organizing a series (or 
even individual broadcasts) than differ- 
ent individuals from time to time. It 
will be useful also to provide him with 
an advisory committee of city officials 
and of interested citizens to help in the 
planning and production of the pro- 
gram. 

3. A single individual should also 
be assigned the immediate radio job— 
introduction of speakers, interviewing, 
commentating, etc. A person with a 
flair for this kind of work—and a flair 
for it can be developed by anyone who 
is interested—can get “attention” for 
the series by the quality of his intro- 
ductions. Anecdotes and stories about 
the topic of the immediate broadcast 
can help to make the program go over. 

4. Programs should be concise and 
to the point—making citizens aware of 
what their servants at City Hall are 
doing and trying to do. Speakers 
should be selected more for their ability 
to get the points across than for the 
position they hold. Frequently the two 
run together—but not always. 
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Cold or Hot Plant Mixes? 


A Careful Study of Costs and Methods in City Paving Work 


r HE city of Rochester, like 
most other cities in the East, 
at least since the depression, 

s gradually fallen behind in its 
vement work. It is now attempt- 

» to catch up in its needs by re- 

mstructing many miles of old 

This need has been 


the rapid 


saved streets. 
sreatly accelerated by 
ibandonment of many 
street-car tracks. Consequently, the 
need for obtaining either hot or 
cold laid asphalt paving mixtures 
if proper quality and cost beyond 
that produced by the city’s own hot 
mix asphalt paving plant (capacity 
bout 200 tons per 8-hour day*) has 
been a much greater factor than the 
relative merits of the two types- 
hot or cold laid mixtures. 


miles ol 


With the advent of relief work, 
pavement projects for which the 
sponsor — the city — furnishes the 
equipment and the greater por- 
tion of the materials, the award- 
ing of contracts for constructing 
pavements almost became a thing 
of the past, except on some of 
the work done by the State High- 
way Department within the city 
under Federal grants or on grade- 
crossing elimination projects. It 
was therefore logical at least, for 
the city, faced with the need for an 
expanding pavement program, to 
do the work with its own forces. 
[his work is supervised by its own 
inspectors, engineers and superin- 
tendents and uses city-owned equip- 
ment. These conditions led not only 
to the purchase under contract of 
cold laid pavement top and binder 
mixtures, delivered to the street, to 
supplement the tonnage from the 
city’s own hot mix plant (used for 
maintenance as well as reconstruc- 
tion) for WPA paving projects, 
but also to the paving projects 
being done by the city’s own forces. 
These conditions made it necessary 
to purchase under contract hot 
plant mixed top and binder mix- 
tures delivered to the street, made 
from materials furnished to the 

* Note.—Since this article was 
written, Rochester's asphalt paving plant has 


been reconstructed so that its capacity is now 
double that mentioned above. 


By Henry L. Howe 
City Engineer, Rochester, N. Y. 
and 
H. Warrer Hucues 
Supervisor, Tests and Materials, 


Division of Engineering, 


Rochester, 


mixing plant contractor under the 
city material contracts. 

Previous to 1935, the city used as 
its standard hot paving mixture the 
stone-filled sheet asphalt type with 
an asphalt binder or leveling course 
of close graded stone and sand 
types. However, since about 1935 
the city of Rochester has been using 
a fine graded non-skid asphaltic 
concrete type of hot asphalt pave- 
ment mixture produced at its own 
plant. This mixture was devel 
oped in our laboratory and is simi- 
lar in grading to the Colprovia type 
used locally, in which the use of 
sand has been eliminated and 
crushed stone used for the total ag- 
gregate. No ground limestone dust 
filler is required with this non-skid 
tvpe of mixture as in the case of 
the stone-filled sheet asphalt mix- 
ture. In fact, the inherent stability 
of this fine stone mixture is such 
that it is often used as a_ binder 
mixture or leveling course in place 
of the close stone graded asphalt 
binder mixture, with equal success 
This avoided loss of time on deli 
eries caused by changing over the 
plant for the production of the 
stone binder mixture. 

The high inherent stability of 
this type of stone mixture pr rmits 
the raising of the penetration limits 
of the asphalt cement used in its 
manufacture over that formerly 
specified for use in the stone-filled 
sheet type. In 1940 an asphalt ce 
ment of 70-80 penetration at 77° F. 
was used. We have also incor 
porated in our specifications for 
asphalt paving cement a ductility 
requirement at both 77°F. and 
60° F., as well as a requirement for 
ductility on the recovered asphalt 
that has been previously oxidized 
bv the Shattuck method and recov- 


ered Dy thre 


\bson method hese 


additional specification 


} 
ments were added in an atte mpt to 
protect the city against purchase ol 
asphalt cements that will harden 


mixing and 


transportation or in the pavement 


excessively during 


The dense, fine graded non-skid 


stone mixture now being produced 


at the city’s hot mixing plant meets 
the following grading require 
ments 
Per Cet 
by We 
*Asphalt Cement 8 
Passing 200-mesh sieve 4.0 10 10.0 
Passing 10-mesh, retained { ‘ 
Passing s-mesh, retained 10 0 LO 48.0 
Passing %%”-mesh 100 
* Note: Ordinarily a properly designed dust 
collector system will be required at e plant 
to meet these limits for material passing the 


200-mesh sieve 


The grading limits for this type 
of mixture are dependent, of course, 
upon the crushing characteristics 
of the stone aggregate used, as well 
as upon obtaining in the resulting 
pavement a mixture of proper sta 
bility and density with g to 6 per 
cent voids, that can be properly 
handled in the streets during laying 
by either hand raking or machine 
finishing, and which will give the 
proper non-skid type of surface 
without the need of any seal coat. 
We have controlled our hot mix 
tures during the past season so as to 
obtain the lower limits of 10 ma 
terials and the higher limits of bi 
tumen content. The lowe 10 
stone content seems to provide a 
more uniform pavement surface 
with fewer porous Spots due to Seg 
regation, and a satisfactory non 


skid surface 


Costs 


The average cost of this hot non 
skid top mixture, exclusive of profit 
but including overhead, is about 


$5.40 per ton at the plan:, plus 


$2.53 per ton for trucking and lay 

ing, making a total cost of about 

ments constructed by the city’s own 


$8.00 per ton laid in the new pave 


forces. About 22,000 tons of this 


top material was produced in 19440 
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at the city’s own hot mix plant, part 
of which was used for pavement 
maintenance. In addition, about 
11,000 tons of hot close graded 
stone binder or leveling course mix- 
ture was also produced by the city, 
almost all of which was used in con- 
structing or reconstructing pave- 
ments 

fo supplement the citv’s own 
production of hot close graded 
stone binder or leveling course mix- 
tures, the city purchased under con- 
tract about 7,500 tons of N. Y. 
State Type III course or binder 
mixture his mixture is laid cold, 
being similar to the old Amiesite 
type of mixture using a naphtha 
or other type ol solvent to obtain 
the cold laying qualities. The 
Type IIL binder mixture is pur- 
chased by the city under contract 
at $3.45 per ton delivered to the 
street, which is equivalent to about 
$5.50 per ton in the pavement. 


The city also purchased about 
8,300 tons of Colprovia top mixture 
under contract at $6.50 per ton, de- 
livered to the street. In comparing 
this price with the estimated cost 
of the city’s own hot top mixture, 
one should take into consideration 
the factors of profit, taxes and a 
very long haul in the case of the 
cold laid material. The city under 
this contract must pay $6.00 per 
ton delivered for the Colprovia 
binder course mixture, but did not 
purchase any Colprovia binder 
mixture during 1940. 

Che city also purchased under 
contract 1,869 tons of hot close 
graded stone binder and 6,956 tons 
of non-skid hot top mixture, each 
at $4.24 per ton delivered to the 
street, the city furnishing through 
its material contracts the stone and 
asphalt cement to the mixing plant 
of the contractor. Adding the cost 
of laying, the binder mixture cost 
$8.10 and the top mixture $8.51 
per ton in the pavement with the 
mixtures purchased under contract 
as ce scribed. 

Ihe city has also had experience 
with the use of the Laykold method 
of obtaining cold laying characte) 
istics with the fine graded asphaltic 
concrete (non-skid) type of pave- 
ment mixture using all stone aggre- 
gate as described above. The cost 
of this type of cold laid mixture bid 
under a construction contract in 
1934 was $q.50 per ton of top mix- 


ture and $6.25 per ton in place for 
the binder mixture in the com- 
pleted pavement. This contract re- 
quired about 500 tons of top mix- 
ture and about 250 tons of binder 
mixture. 


Cold Laid Pavements 


This discussion of cold laid mix- 
tures is limited to a comparison of 
such asphalt pavement mixtures as 
are used in city pavements, and 
compact, under rolling or traffic, to 
a dense surface course with a void 
content, ordinarily, not to exceed 
6 per cent. Such mixtures conse- 
quently do not require a seal coat. 
This of course eliminates from our 
discussion such cold laid mixtures 
as depend primarily upon the va- 
porization of a solvent such as 
naphtha to obtain the cold laying 
properties. 

Consideration will therefore be 
given to mixtures which depend for 
their cold laying properties upon 
(a) the use of a powdered hard as- 
phalt combined in the mixture with 
an asphalt flux oil of suitable char- 
acteristics, which after a period of 
time will combine in the pavement 
to form an asphalt cement of suit- 
able type and quality; (b) mix- 
tures which depend upon the use of 
an asphalt paving cement com- 
bined in the mixture with suitable 
emulsified.asphalt of relatively high 
penetration—usually called a tem- 
pering fluid; (c) mixtures which 
use a quick-setting emulsified as- 
phalt containing asphalt having a 
penetration of 150 to 200 at 77° F., 
added to the cold, damp or wet ag- 
gregate; (d) mixtures having cold 
laid properties due to the addition 
of a mixture of asphalt cement, 
flux oil and steam by the steam 
dispersion method. 

Che Colprovia proprietary types 
of cold laid mixtures are covered 
by section (a) of the preceding 
paragraph. The Laykold proprie- 
tary types of cold laid mixtures are 
covered by section (b) and the non- 
proprietary cold laid mixtures made 
from emulsified asphalt are covered 
by section (c). The “Steamix” 
mixtures are covered by section (d) 
and are proprietary. 

It has been claimed that these 
cold laid mixtures have an advan- 
tage over the hot laid mixtures in 
that the asphalt cement in the cold 
mixes has better physical properties 
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in the pavement due to the |oy 
temperatures of mixing, tran por. 
tation and laying. Except v hen 
the cold laying properties are ob. 
tained by the use of solvents, ‘his 
claim seems to have some merit. 
provided that the resulting asphalt 
cement in the cold laid pavemen; 
is of as high a quality as the asp/ial; 
cement in the pavements of the hot 
laid type. However, the use of im. 
proved specifications to obtain as. 
phalt paving cements that will not 
harden excessively during heating, 
mixing, transportation and laying, 
or in the pavement after years of 
use, may make these claims un- 
founded in the future. 

Again, it is claimed that the cold 
laid mixtures classified in (a) 
above will hold more asphalt ce. 
ment for a given aggregate grading 
than the hot laid types of mixture, 
without loss of stability or result. 
ing in a slippery surface. There 
seems to be some basis for this 
claim. The reason is probably the 
ease of obtaining more uniform dis 
tribution of the asphalt in the cold 
mixtures than in the hot mixtures, 
due to the character of the constitu- 
ents going into the cold mixtures to 
form the asphalt cement. This con- 
tention seems to be true in the case 
of the cold laid type (a) made from 
powdered asphalt and flux where 
an asphalt cement in the pavement 
can be obtained having a penetra- 
tion corresponding to that used in 
hot type mixtures. However, for 
the cold laid type (b) or (c) where 
asphalt emulsions are used, or in 
type under (d) resulting in rela- 
tively high penetration asphalt in 
the pavement, it is necessary that 
the quantity of asphalt in the mix- 
ture be carefully controlled so as 
not to obtain an excess of asphalt 
which will produce instability in 
the pavement. In fact, it is claimed 
that by the use of the double atom 
izing of the asphalt and flux by the 
steam dispersion method to the ag 
gregate heated to between 175° to 
250° F. it will thoroughly coat the 
dense mix aggregates with at least 
15 per cent less asphalt than is ordi 
narily used in the hot asphalt mixes, 
thus allowing the use of highe: 
penetration asphalts, and still ob- 
tain proper stability in the pave- 
ment due to the higher internal 
friction resulting from the use of 
the thinner films of asphalt. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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British Loeal 


Government 


Carries On 


N the July, 1941, issue of Local Gov- 

ment Service, the official journal of 
he National Association of Local Gov- 
ernment (NALGO), the wide range of 
municipal activities and interests of 
the Association is represented, and in- 
cidentally, but significantly, on a page 
of humor is given the following indi- 
cation of the national spirit: 


Morale 

Best story of the blitz in Scotland is of 
two old women trying to tidy up the rem- 
nants of their wrecked home in Glasgow. 
One says to the other, “Well, Maggie. 
These bad blitzes certainly make one forget 
the war, don't they?’ 

Among the topics considered in this 
issue of the journal are the following: 
the death and disablement insurance 
scheme adopted by Coventry Corpora- 
tion for its civil defense workers in 
supplementing the official allowances; 
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NALGO 


ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF PROPOSED NEW 

Several meetings have been held during the year to complete the 

Abingdon Street properties and to consider a scheme of rebuilding conte mplated before 

the outbreak of war. After drawings and elevations of the proposed new building had 

been submitted to the members of Parliament for criticism, the purchase wa pleted 

but the whole scheme has been wit the architec 
until more propitious times for considering the next stage 


HEADOUARTERS FOR 


Ourcitas 


frozen,” including the arrangements 


the Croydon Branch plan of mutual from which 
aid between the officer, called up or 
bombed out, who has more furniture 
than he has room for, and the man who ters of the Association 

cannot meet mortgage charges or rent The wise scope of NALGO’s activi 
and who has more room than he needs; ties and the substantial funds it has 
accumulated are evident from this re 
As of December 31, 1940, the As 


sociation and its associated 


(see page 121 of this issue) , 
has been reproduced the accompanying 
sketch of the proposed new headquan 


safeguarding records of personal affairs 
by depositing duplicate copies in pro 
tected places from which they can be 
recovered should homes or lives be de 
stroyed; a call for the nationalization f 
of all land, and the creation of a Na 


port. 
iclivilics 


had net assets of 


General Funds 


tional Planning Authority to supervis General Reserve Fund 80,894 

post-war construction, submitted by uperannuation Fund om 
Benevolent and Orphan Fund 67,946 
NALGO under the topic of “How We Deavident Soriets 248,550 
Would Rebuild Britain,” at the request Approved Society 234,075, 
of Lord Reith, Minister of Works and pene Society 4,616,592 
ogomia* 571,045 

Buildings, to the Expert Committee on 
Compensation and Betterment; the 937,286 


NALGO Military and Civilian Roll of 
Honor—killed, 


war. 


Holiday Centres (Deficit 


missing, prisoners of 
Net assets f5.926.24 
vernment Officers 


The points presented in this briet 


summary of a vital publication suggest Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd 

what makes the work of the Association It should be noted that the total figure 

important and worth while. For its above includes the sum of {5,367,107 belongin 

financial record during 1940, reference to shareholders, depositors, and members of 
. the various sickness and insurance cheme 

should be made to the 180-page pam ; ee 

et leaving a net excess of 
phlet, “N. A. L. G. O. in War Time bilities of (550.1 


WILL IT COME TO THIS? 


L 


Mayoral Procession, 1942 


CARTOONS FROM LOCAI GOVERNMENT SERVICE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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“Look—a skylark !"" 


Municipal Pumping and 


Lightings with Diesels 


i ANY cities wishing to pro 
vide essential municipal ser- 
vices at the lowest poss! 
without necessarily engag 


he business of electrical sales 


ing in th 

io private consumers, have found 
the answer to this proble m in mod 
erate-sized diesel plants. It is a 
happy circumstance that street 


lighting and pumping loads are not 
concurrent and, as complementary 


! 
functions, together provide a steady 


load without the necessity for a 


commercial sized powel plant 
Bradenton, Fla., has found that the 
demands for the two services can 


be blended neatly with consider 
able saving to the city. 

Bradenton began its experience 
with diesels in 1928, with construc 
tion of its pumping station. On 
engine sufficed, but a building large 
enough for three was erected. ‘This 
confidence in the city’s develop 
ment has been justified, and the 
plant now contains three diesels 
supplying all power for street light 
ing as well as pumping. The engine 
installed in 1928 was a three-cylin 
der, 180-hp Fairbanks-Morse diese] 
operating at 257 rpm. 

In 1934, Bradenton’s plant was 
still exclusively a pumping sta 
tion, operating at peak efficiency 
with a variable load. It was de 
cided to purchase a second engine 
of smaller capacity to handle the 
light loads of evening and early 
morning. The city’s second diesel 
was a F-M 75-hp 2-cylinder engine 
i8 years old when purchased, but it 
continues to give satisfactory sei 
Vice 

It was clear to the city’s engineers 
that they could increase the eth 
ciency of their power plant and ef 
fect larger savings in power costs if 


the plant supplied street lighting as 


well as pumping needs. Expiration 
of the lighting contract with the 
local private utility provided an 
opportunity to take on the street- 
lighting load, and in March, 1939, 
the city purchased a 150-hp, 2-cyl 
inder, 14 X 17, 300 rpm F-M diesel 


By HL. Gorriies 
Williston Park, L. L, N. 


generating unit. This engine em 
ploys single-stage combustion of 
fuel and automatic back-flow scav- 
enging. “Iwo months later, the 
original engine was equipped with 
latest-style cylinder, pistons, heads, 
fuel-injection pumps and nozzles, 
to bring it up-to-date. Since these 
change-over parts were supplied in 
such a manner as to make them in- 
terchangeable with the old parts on 
the original engine base, the city 
enjoys at small expense the same 
added economy available in_ its 
newest machine. Chief Engineer 
Edward Porter reports that since 
the change-over, and without added 
operating cost, he now obtains 22 
per cent more power from this 13- 


vear-old engine. 


Fuel and Oil Supply 


Fuel is stored in a 30,000-gallon 
tank above ground and flows by 
gravity to a separate 300-gallon un- 
derground tank for each engine. 
Lubricating oil draining to the 
crankcase is pumped through a 
cartridge-type filter and then col- 
lected in a container. Periodically, 
this oil is put through a fullers- 
earth filter and the clean oil is re- 
turned to the engine supply-tank. 
No dirty oil ever enters the engine. 

Originally, an open cooling 
water system was used, with jacket 
water poured over an atmospheric 
cooling tower. The present system 
is closed and only rainwater col- 
lected in a 3,000-gallon concrete 
vat is allowed to enter the cylinder 
jackets. This soft water is circu- 
lated through the engines and a 
shell-and-tube heat exchanger by 
means of a motor-driven centrifugal 
pump. A similar pump takes raw 
water from the city’s overhead tank, 
puts it through the heat exchanger 
and returns it to the nearby city 


reservoir. A third pump is ava 
able for emergency use on eithe 
the raw- or soft-water lines. 

Exhaust headers of the two large; 
engines open into pipes which 
tend through the side wall of 
plant to vertical silencers outsid 
The 75-hp engine has an expan 
sion pit underground from which 
gases vent through a standpipe. On 
each of the two newer engines, py 
rometers measure exhaust tempera 
tures. Intake air for the new en- 
gine is drawn through a filter in 
side the engine room. 

All the engines are arranged for 
air starting, and air for this purpos: 
is supplied by a 414 x 4 vertical 
compressor belted to a 714-hp mo 
tor. For emergency use there is a 
3 x 4 compressor driven directly by 
a 3-hp gasoline engine. The eight- 
panel switchboard has a full com- 
plement of instruments, including 
a voltage regulator and a synchrono 
scope. There are also water-pres 
sure gages and flow meters for the 
city system. 

The primary function of the 
diesel plant is to supply nearly a 
million gallons of water per day 
for city consumption. The quan- 
tity of water used rises steadily each 
year and has nearly quadrupled in 
the last seven years. The water 
comes from the Braden River, 614 
miles away, through 16-inch pipe, 
and comparative levels are such 
that only a small lift by an auto- 
matic station is required to handle 
the primary pumping. Reaching 
the city, the water passes through a 
$230,000 treatment plant placed in 
service in December, 1939. The 
diesels supply power for purifica- 
tion and high-lift pumping. 

Two centrifugal pumps, each ca- 
pable of delivering 1,250 gpm 
against a 40-foot head, take water 
from the treatment plant and dis- 
charge it into a 500,000-gallon 
reservoir. ‘These pumps are driven 
directly by go-hp motors. Another 
pair of 650-gpm centrifugal pumps 
take water from the reservoir and 
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Exterior and 


discharge against a head of 150 feet 
into an overhead tank from which 
pumps are driven by 30-hp motors. 
\ third centrifugal pump with ca- 
pacity of 1,250 gpm against a 155- 
(oot head and driven by a 60-hp 
motor, also transfers water from the 
reservoir to the high tank. 


it flows to the city by gravity. 


Throughout the daylight hours, 
the large pump puts water up into 
the overhead tank, filling it by sun- 
down. When the pumps are shut 
off, the street lights go on. Water 
in the overhead tank suffices until 
midnight, when one lighting cir 
cuit goes off and a small pump is 
started. In the morning, all lights 
go off and the large pump returns 
to action. 

For emergency use, the plant con- 
tains two 150-hp Sterling gasoline 
engines, directly-connected to cen- 
trilugal pumps each rated 
gpm against a 160-foot head. There 
is also one 100-hp gasoline engine 
driving directly a centrifugal pump 
of 1,500 gpm against a 60-foot head. 
There have been no diesel break- 
downs, and the only time the emer- 
gency equipment was used was 
when a main burst and the plant's 
full pumping capacity was required 
to keep water in the tank. 


1,750 


Bradenton officials are satisfied 
that the diesels have effected sub- 
stantial economies for the city. 
Street lighting has been extended 
greatly and it is estimated that the 
city gets five times as much light for 
513,000 a year less than formerly. 

Of the total expenditure of $7,442 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, it is calculated that 52 per 
cent is chargeable to lighting and 48 
per cent to pumping. Since approx- 
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the Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-Electric Units 


imately 229,000,000 gallons of water 
were pumped, it will be seen that in 
this year it cost the city 915.59 Lo 
handle a million gallons of water. 
In the last six months of 1940, as 
volume of pumping increased ove! 
the previous year, the cost per mil 
lion gallons decreased. The cost 
cited includes all expenses of the 
pumping station that can be al 
located to the Water Department, 
including power to operate the fil 
tration plant. The entire sum can 
not be charged to diesel operation, 
since much of the expense of main 
taining the pumping station would 
exist even if power were purchased. 
Total cost of fuel, lubricating oil 
and repair for handling 1,000,000 
gallons of water was $6.78. 

By combining lighting and 
pumping functions in a_ single 
plant, Bradenton has achieved et 
ficient diesel operation and lessened 
the local tax problem. 
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PRINCIPAL EQUIPMENT PUMPING 
STATION AND LIGHTING PLANI 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 


Diesel engines } rbanks, Morse & (¢ 

Generators Fairbank Morse & Ce 

Lubricating oil Standard Oil C« Diol 
65; Texas Co Texaco Algol 

Lube oil filters Purolator, Motor 
Improvements, Inc 

Mechanical lubricators Madison-k ( 

Heat exchanger Schutte & Koerting ¢ 

Cooling water pumps Fairbank Morse & Co 

Exhaust silencers Ihe Maxim Silencer ¢ 

Exhaust Pyrometers Alnor, The 
Testing Laboratories, Inc Brown Instru 
ment Co 

Intake air filter Cappus Engine Corp 

Starting air compressor Gardner. Denver 
cCOMpressor driven by Fairban Morse 
motor; Fairbanks-Morse compressor driven 
by F-M gasoline engine 

Switchboard Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Voltage regulator Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Ce 

Svnchroscom We gl e & 
Mig. Co 

Crane Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp 

Water-flow meters Republic Flow Meters Co 

Main water pumps Pennsylvania Pump & 
Compressor Co. pumps driven by General 
Electric motors; American-Marsh Co., Ine 
pump driven by an Allis-Chalmer me 
tor 

Emergency gasoline engines Sterling 
Engine Co 

Emergency water pumps Warren Bre 


Municipal Kilowatts 


Or THE LeGITIMATE REVENUE-PRO- 
DUCING SERVICES which a city govern 
ment can perform in private-initiative 
America, by far the most lucrative is 
the generation and sale of electricity 
Those cities owning their own electric 
facilities are in a fortunate position 
indeed, for it is a business at which you 
don’t have to lose. The rates which 
people are accustomed to pay for elec- 
STATISTICS OF TEN LARGE MUNICIPAI 


Age Capacity 
Cleveland, Ohio co 50,000 
Detroit, Mich. iw 80,000 
Jacksonville, Fla 45 98,500 
Kansas City, Kans. . 28 6g ,000 
Lansing, Mich. 48 87,700 
Los Angeles, Calif . 24 628,949 
Pasadena, Calif. .... 34 50,000 
Seattle Wash. a 237,000 
Springfield, Ill 48,250 
Tacoma, Wash 18 148,000 


* Depreciation not deducted 


Are Gold Nuggets 


tricity are bound to return a surplus. 
Ihe generation and distribution of 
electricity is as much a municipal ser- 
vice as the supply of water, the dis 
posal ol sewage, the collection and in 
cineration of refuse. Citizens, more 
over, are willing to pay for electrical 


service, and these payments constitute 


one of the few items of assistance 
which real-estate taxpayers can enjoy 
ELECTRIC GENERATING STATIONS IN 19440 
KW Revenue 
Max. Load Total Operating * 
44,000 $2,808,208 $1,561,495 
65,000 3,120,744 
42,500 4,334,537 
43,500 2,511,552 1,125,417 
46,630 2,527,751 1,611,023 
490,100 30,173,459 16,265,592 
25,700 1,7%3%,219 836,07 
120,000 6,273,199 4,170,802 
16,300 1,015,857 
92,000 2,590,351 


Nae 
thie Bradenton, Fla., Municipal Pla 


Food-Processing Plants 


Complicate Sewage Treatment 
Westlield, N. Y., with Population of 3.700, Has Double Load 


HEN consideration was 

being given to the con- 

struction of a new sewage 
treatment plant at Westfield it was 
thought advisable to examine sam 
ples of the wastes from the various 
industries in Westfield and to study 
their characteristics, organic loads, 
and the probable effect on any 
sewage treatment process. William 
A Ryan, consulting chemist, 
Rochester, N. Y., reported that the 
$O.D. of the wastes from the 
Welch Grape Juice Co. and the 
grape juice division of Armour & 
Co. ran from as low as 220 ppm up 
to 1,230 ppm, and the suspended 
solids from 30 ppm to 363 ppm. 
The amount of water consumed at 
each plant during the processing 
season of different fruits and vege- 
tables was tabulated, and from it 
the volume of industrial waste was 
esitmated at {00,000 gallons daily. 
This gave a load equivalent to 
%,000 LO 4,000 pe rsons, provided the 
processing plant screened the 
wastes and neutralized them be- 
fore discharging the products into 


from Industries and Infiltration During Storms 


By THeovore C. 
Hill & Hill, Engineers, 


North East, Pa. 


the Westfield city sewers. 
Original Treatment Plant 


Westfield, in the western part of 
Chautauqua County, New York, 
about 114 miles south of the shores 
of Lake Erie, was one of the first 
in this section to install a complete 
sewer system and treatment plant. 
This was done in 1g11, and the 
sewer system was unusually expan- 
sive for the population, since the 
village contains approximately 4 
square miles. The sewers consist 
of tile lines from 8 to 24 inches in 
diameter, laid with oakum and ce- 
ment joints. 

The old treatment plant com- 
prised a grit well, two septic tanks, 
and four crushed stone contact beds 
about 4 feet deep. The effluent 
from the contact beds discharged 
directly into the creek. A sludge 


4 


A General View of the New Sewage-Treatment Plant at Westfield, N. Y. 


bed was provided for drying the 
sludge from these tanks. 


Plans for New Plant 


The new plant, based on studies 
of the food processing plants and 
the sewers, it was felt, would have 
to be designed to take care of an 
average flow of 750,000 gallons of 
sewage per day based on gagings 
made in the main sewers. Added 
to this is an allowance of 150,000 
gallons per day for future gains in 
population plus an industrial flow 
o£ 300,000 gallons and an addi 
tional 300,000 gallons per day for 
future industries, making a total 
flow of 1.5 mgd. 

Owing to roots entering the joints 
of the main sewer, there is consid- 
erable infiltration in the early win 
ter and spring months; but as the 
peaks of industrial flow come in 
the late summer and early fall, it is 
thought that these two will bal- 
ance rather than pyramid. The 
sewer system evidently contains one 
or more bad breaks that are affected 
by high water in the creek, for flash 
flows at a rate of 2,000,000 gallons 
have occurred. These breaks ar 
being located, to put an end to 
them. The plant as built has han 
dled these flows without any dil- 
ficulty, for extra distributor arms 
were supplied on the sprinkling fil- 
ters to take care of unusual capaci 
ties. Flash flows do not increase 
the solids nor add much turbidity 
to the sewage. 

Complications in selecting a 
plant site included the need for a 
greater area for the new plant, and 
the inability to raise the elevation 
of the west side interceptor. Thes: 
were overcome by installing pri 
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y treatment with rectangular 
ks, separate sludge digestion and 
lass-covered sludge bed, and sec- 
lary treatment consisting of a 
y circular sprinkling filter and 
mdary settling tank. Sprinkling 
rs require considerable head for 
sfactory operation, and in this 
it was necessary to raise the 
ial flow line of the plant about 
8 feet. As this was too low to take 
re of the west side sewer serving 
residential area, pump _ pits 
re provided in the control house, 
where float-operated pumps lift the 
sewage to the inlet manhole. 
Sewage from the east side inter- 
ceptor flows to the plant by gravity. 
The old sewer was used during 
construction, and the septic tanks 
were in operation until the new 
plant was ready to function. The 
contact beds were used until after 
the primary units of the new plant 
were nearly completed. Then the 
stone from the old contact beds was 
screened and washed, and was near- 
ly sufficient to fill sprinkling filter 
bed No. 1. 


a 


Operation of the Plant 


Sewage enters the plant through 


a grit chamber, the walls of which 


The Rotary Sprinkling Filters, Showing the 


are sloped to provide an average 
velocity of second. 
From the grit chamber, the sewage 
passes through a Parshall flume 
with a 12-inch opening for mea- 
suring the flow. There are 
primary settling tanks with a two 
hour detention period at a flow of 
1.5 mgd. Sludge digestion is di 
vided between two tanks, one of 
which is equipped with a Downes 
floating cover. ‘These tanks are 35 
feet in diameter and 16.4 feet av- 
erage depth, and have a capacity of 


0.75-foot per 


two 


27% 


Main and Auxiliary Arms 
15,000 cubic feet each, or 3 cubic 
feet per capita for a population of 
10,000 pe rsons. 
Ihe sludge bed is glass- nclosed 
and provides approximately 5,000 
square feet of drying area, or 4 
square foot per capita lor a 10,000 
population. 
Secondary treatment consists of 
two sprinkling filters, each 110 feet 
in diameter bed of 


stone. Each is provided with two 


with an 8-foot 


large arms and two auxiliary arms 


which are controlled by valves 


ROTARY 
SPRINKLING FILTER 
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SPRIN KL we, FILTER 
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which can b opened by hand In 
case of excessive flows The filters 
are based on a designed flow ol 
200,000 gallons pel acre-foot pel 
day. Effluent from the sprinkling 
filters passes through a final set 
tling tank which provides a on 
hou detention period, 

[he average tlows ar between 
700,000 and 900,000 gallons pel 
dav, which is almost the same as the 


estimated flow and considerably be 


low the designed capacity. Be 
cause of this, the detention periods 
are longer and the operator's field 
tests show 50 to 55 pel cent re 
moval of settleable solids and a 


B.O.D. reduction through th 
plant of g5 per cent The effluent 

en on Mondays when there 1s 
considerable soap turbidity, has 
been verv clear and has a bette 
appearance than the water of the 


stream into which it is discharging 


The tests also show that the sta- 
bility of the effluent is very high. 


Getting Started 


In putting the plant into opera- 
tion the usual number of minor 
troubles were encountered. The 
bottom float checks in the raw-sew- 
age well had loosened and dropped 
off so that they did not give a 
proper cut-off on the pumps. This 
was not discovered until it had 
given considerable trouble. The 
syphons in the dosing tank for the 
sprinkling filters failed to shut off 
at low stage, so that the bells had 
to be raised a few inches to get 
proper functioning. The green 
sludge accumulated in the diges- 
tion tank and continued to turn 
acid in spite of t!e amount of lime 
added. In this acid condition, it 
floated to the top, especially on the 
inlet side, and tipped the floating 
cover to a considerable angle. Ap- 
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plications of lime and _ thor 
hosing finally overcame this 
tion. The gas controls were s 

too heavy pressures, and when 
weights were lightened the w! 
gas system worked much better 
considerably larger amounts of 
were obtained from the digestion 
tank. All these things were ironed 
out quickly, and the plant has 
functioned satisfactorily since 
early days of operation. 

The new Westfield sewage-t 
ment plant was built under a PWA 
grant of 45 per cent, and the total 
construction COSt Was 9112,Q52. 
The general construction contract 
was awarded to C. E. Knowles Con 
struction Co., Gowanda, N. \ 
and concrete tests were made by 
the George S. Hallenback Inspe 
tion and Testing Laboratory, But 
falo, N. Y. Hill & Hill, of North 
East, Pa., were in charge of design 
and construction. 


Federal Agencies and Local Planning 


To the Ed of Tur American Crty 

Ihe National Committee on the 
Housing Lmergency is to be congratu 
lated on Recommendations as sum 
marized in your August issue The r¢ 
port makes a most timely contribu 
tion to national defense effort and, if 


put into ffect, should greatly increase 


the ethciency of detense 

It is a pleasure to note the emphasis 
placed on community planning, on 
proper limiting and fitting industry 


ind detense housing in advance into 
well-balanced community patterns 


planned along comprehensive, far-se¢ 


ing lines True enough, this consti 
tutes a serious challenge to local plan 
nin woards, which too often accept 
zoning as planning. But, on the othe: 


hand, only the Federal Government is 


fully informed as to where, when and 


h industrial housing and othe 


how 


community development necessitated 
by the detense program, is to take 
place Hence, the obligation of Fed 
eral agencies to share the responsibility 
lor local planning 

Detense housing has been allocated 


fo communities in gradual piecmeal 


little by little, without due notice of 


the eventual cumulative effects on the 
locality Likewise, most projects in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 


tration have covered only small areas 
of land, a practice which has not stimu 
lated a comprehensive planning out- 
look on. the part of local boards 


Through the Federal Works Agency 
5150,000,000 ol Federal funds have re 
cently been authorized by Congress to 
provide sanitary sewers, water-supply 
systems, schools and other works and 
facilities for communities being over- 
whelmed by sudden growth due to de 
fense It would seem reasonable for 
local authorities to insist that, out of 
these or other funds, Federal agencies 
defray the cost of properly planning a 
local situation which Federal agencies 
ire creating. 

Forethought in community planning 
is needed at this time, not only to in- 
crease the efhciency of defense, but also 
because new planning principles are in 
course ot development which will prove 
of major importance in future urban 
rebuilding 

It is probable that much post-war 
construction will be by entire urban 
community units within our cities— 
units consisting of physical dimensions 
and functional features adequate for 
complete transformation of environ- 
ment and valuations, and quite pos- 
sibly to permit any necessary local rent 
subsidies to be absorbed from the over- 
all profits from a local rehabilitation 
project. In this new recognition of the 
urban-community as a distinct unit 
area within a city, often composed of 
many lesser neighborhood segments, 
city planning becomes so simplified 


that even a surrounding greenbelt 
might become a practical reality. With 


some fore thought now, it should be pos 
sible to locate and design essential 
physical features so definitely and so 
speedily that there need be no delay to 
defense. 

New defgnse population now crowd 
ing into some of our cities may be tem 
porary; whereas pre-planned wholesal 
rehabilitation of blighted areas would 
be a permanent benefit to our cities 
If, however, new defense houses ar 
scattered on isolated vacant lots in 
blighted areas and in poorly planned 
defunct land subdivisions on the out 
skirts of cities, large-scale rehabilitation 
will be retarded, or huge waste will b: 
involved, in the cost of eventually r¢ 
moving the new houses. If Federal d 
fense housing agencies will devote as 
much attention to comprehensive com 
munity planning as to ways to cheapen 
costs of construction of cottages, the 
results may prove of more immediat: 
and permanent benefit to the country 

GEORGE HAMILTON MILLER, 


Landscape Architect and Community 
Planner 


60 Edgemont Road, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


After Defense—What? 


How The “Public Work 


Reserve” Will Operate 


See important articles on pages 48 
and 49 of this issue 
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Complete 
Tax Billin 


UT the sheer financial size 

of your municipal govern- 
ment against the sizes of the 

ding industries and commercial 
titutions doing business in you 
Take the city of Baltimore, 

for instance: Its fixed assets in real 
ate and permanent improve- 
nts are worth $427,746,134, and 
spends $56,000,000 per year to 
keep them and their services going. 
Seven years ago, Baltimore was 
like many another city today. It 
had no general system of detailed 
accounting which takes the guess- 
work and estimating completely out 
of the municipal answers. In those 
days it was possible to put 1,000 
gallons of gasoline into an 
vallon tank, to order 
than was needed, to perform gratu- 


more lead 


itous services amounting to $100,- 
000 a year, to render bills for a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of work and can- 
cel half of them because they could 
not be certified. 

That situation has been com- 
pletely changed in Baltimore. A 
financial GPU has been established 
which knows the movements of 
every dollar collected and expended 
by city departments. The system 
starts with the budget and includes 
the collection and accounting of all 
revenues and expenditures. The 
budget is made by the Board of 
Estimates comprising the mayor, 
comptroller, and president of coun- 
cil, as elected members, and the city 
solicitor and the chief engineer, ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 

In the fall, each department head 
submits to the budget director his 
These 
estimates are added up, and the 
Board of Estimates is apprised of 
A commit- 


estimate of requirements. 


the amount requested. 
tee consisting of the mayor and 
budget director passes on these re- 
quests and suggests appropriations. 
After the Board has approved these, 
they are prepared as an ordinance 
for action by the Council, which 
can eliminate or reduce but not in- 
crease the recommended appropria- 
tions. Public hearings are held, 


ost Accounting and 


with Punched Cards 


By Hersert 


Budget Director, 
City of Baltimore, Md. 


and finally the Ordinance of Esti 
mates for the year is approved. 
The Bureau of Control and Ac 
counts, of which the Budget Di- 
rector is the head, then sets up an 
account for each appropriation, as 
a control. A printed monthly stat 
ment is issued showing these figures 
for every appropriation: the credits; 
encumbrances; liquidations; cash 


expenditures; accounting adjust 
ments; unencumbered balance. 

Similarly, an account is set up fon 
each class of revenue. ‘The largest, 
of course, is taxes. The Revenuc 
Control Division of the Bureau of 
Control and Accounts receives the 
assessment roll from the Bureau of 
Assessments, listing valuations of 
properties in the 498 ledger or con 
trol units comprising the city’s 28 
wards. The tax rate, of course, is 
determined by the relation between 
the budget total and the valuation 
total. Billing in 1942 will be per- 
formed by International electrical 
accounting machines. ‘This is a 
new departure. 


The first step is the machine 


made assessment roll tabulated 
from assessor's handwritten 
book. A printed copy of the roll 


is sent to the assessor for his use 
hereafter in preparing his next re- 
port for tabulation. 

Identification is by ward, sec- 
tion, block, lot, with the class of 
charges controlled through card 
number for real estate, flat rate, 
water, and paving, and each parcel 
uses two or three tabulating cards 


carrying information as follows: 


Card 1: Name, assessment amounts 
state and city taxes for 
that parcel 

Card 2: Address, flat water rate 

Card g: Paving assessment, if any 


When printing the tax roll, at 
the end of each control unit (of 
the 498 sections of the city) the ma 


chine automatically throws a total 
giving the total assessment, total 
exemptions, Slate tax, Lola 
tax, total flat-rate water, total pay 


ing assessment By means of an 


auxiliary piece of equipment known 


as a summary punch, these totals 
are punched‘into a-summary card 
The 498 control cards constitute 
the total tax amount for the cits 

When a section is proven on the 
tax roll, these cards are then pul 
through a tabulator which prints 
the tax bill and also produces sum 
mary cards which must be identical 
with the summary cards punched in 
making the tax roll. This is abso 
lute verification of accuracy. 

Similar punched card operations 
are performed lor: 


1 Automobile taxes, starting with 
1941 billing 


2 Dangible personal propert 1Q41 


In each case, tax rolls and bills ar 
made by the tabulating machine 
At present, all postings are by 
hand. As taxes are collected, a 
distribution is made for all the 498 
National Cash 


Register analysis machines. From 


control units by 


time to time, in a control unit, a 
check is made to see whether the 
unpaid accounts agree with the con 
trol card. This is a check on 
cashiers and to prevent a false entry 
from getting by. The same type of 
control is maintained on other bill 


able services, such as water. 


Cost Acc ounting 


\t a time when cities large and 
small are thinking about or exam 
ining the possibilities of complete 
cost accounting, the government 
ol Baltimore has achieved it lab 
ulating equipment made it possible 
here. It could have been achieved 
by no other means The great 
speed and economy of this equip 
ment makes possible this system 


which means so much to the tax 


payers and all the officials of the 


city. he 
comprehensive detailed, absolutely 
accurate, 


advantages of such a 


daily, weekly, monthly 
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control of expenditures are ines- 
timable. Acquaintance with the 
system soon reveals that it is essen- 
tial to long-continuing good gov- 
It is an impersonal and 
inexorable which in in 
stances may disturb certain politi 
cal practices and traditions, but in 
the end it is a safeguard to mu 
nicipal ofhe ials and employees. Un 
der it, all expenditures are con 
trolled, as a private utility or a 
well-run holding company controls 
the expenditures of its subsidiaries 


and departments. 


ernment 
system 


It was some vears ago that the 
Mavor’s Efficiency and Economy 
Committee recommended that a 
cost accounting system be estab 
lished The Cost Division of the 
tJureau of Control and Accounts 
was organized by the city to do the 
cost accounting for every depart- 
ment, with the support of the ad- 
ministration and the public and the 
cooperation of the departments. 
The work was organized a depart 
ment at a time, beginning with the 
jureau of Water Supply, having 
more than accounts. 
When this operation was function 
ing smoothly, another department 
was analyzed and a schedule of all 
accounts was made out. The work 
now covers completely all revenues 


joo cost 


and costs of 21 municipal depart- 
ments 
[he originating records, in the 
case of direct charges paid for in 
cash are: 
1. The daily labor time sheet 
2. The semi-monthly salary roll 
Purchase orders, service orders, 
contracts, and interdepartmental 
transfer vouchers 


In the case of indirect charges, 
the originating records are as fol- 
lows 

1. Orders on stores 

2. Daily labor time sheet  (per- 

formance ticket covering the op- 
eration of cars, trucks, and con 
struction equipment) 

Shop orders covering shop work 


All these costs are punched daily 
into cards. One basic card is used, 
with three distinguishing charac- 
\ direct charge is punched 
in a striped card; an indirect charge 
is punched in a plain manila card; 
any cards carrying supporting de- 
tails which do not become direct 
ledger entries have their right cor- 
ners cut off. Thus the wrong card 
in the right file is quickly spotted. 


teristics 
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BUREAU OF CONTROL AND ACCOUNTS 
COST 
Crart SHowins Frow Or Accountine 


DEPARTMENTS 


I 
[FMF On VEMICLE TION SERVIEE ORDERS 
Moter Vehicles DATA 
| b-Meuling Oate 
o-Seeres 


e's 


J Capit 


| Service Orders 
| 


[BUREAU OF RECEIPTS | 
Bills ompensoted Work) iLCost Studies 


oh Receipts - Report 
aid Stubs 


i 
~_€OST DIVISION PURCHASING BURE 
d Statistical Reports Req 
nq Expense Statements 


XPinancial Stetements 
OF DISBURSEMENTS 4Motor Transportation Reports 
ire 5 Inventory Control-Material and Supplies 
a! Account Records 

> ompenseted Work 

|S Loans- A-\W.PA. Reports 

Public Welfare- Finencia!l Reports 


Orders | 


GENERAL LEDGER | 
Capital Account Records 
inventory Contre! Reco 


Use of Cost System 


Certain cost reports are made pe- 

riodically, such as: 

1. Weekly labor statement for each 
department having per diem 
labor 

2. Weekly hired-truck statement for 
each department 

3. Monthly appropriations 
ment 

4. Annual detailed cost statement 

of operating expenses 

5. Monthly disposal record by class 
of refuse 
6. Annual metered-water statistics 


State- 


These and other reports furnish 
the department heads with what is 
called managerial control. 

Of even greater value is the use 
made of the available information 
by the Cost Division. All these ac- 
counts are watched and compared 
with past records and experience. 
(Any inexplicable deviation from 
type is questioned. The depart- 
ments depend upon this prompt 
questioning, thus conserving energy 
for present and future performance 
instead of wasting time on analysis 
which can be better performed by 
the central Cost Division. 

For all work done, there is a job 
order showing all labor, materials, 
and superintendence used on that 


Billing MUNICIPAL DUPLICATING BUR | 
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Reports 
job. This furnishes real costs. 


When material is taken from stock, 
the proper job is charged. The 
daily time sheets show the mate- 
rials used each day. Thus all ma- 
terials are accounted for. 

The city performs much work 
for other agencies, such as private 
utilities. The careful systematic 
costs kept assure full compensation. 
As all costs are correctly charged, 
the unit costs are accurate, and 
those of one area are compared 
with those of another area. 


There was once a feud about our 
costs of truck operation as com- 
pared with such costs in another 
city. A committee was appointed 
to obtain the facts. Baltimore's 
costs were complete; those of the 
other city were not complete. 
There is power in having at hand 
the complete detailed costs of all 
financial activities. 

This information, and the power- 
and satisfaction it brings, could not 
well be afforded without the mar- 
velous skill and capacity of mod- 
ern tabulating equipment. These 
machines are the essence of sim- 
plicity. They merit sympathetic 
and grateful study, and their cor- 
rect use will prove it. 


Award for Distinguished Service 


Will E. Gibson, City Auditor of Portland, Ore., won the first Louisville Award made by 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association of the United States and Canada for outstanding 
service by a municipal or other public finance officer during 1940. The Award was made 
possible through a gift by the city of Louisville. Each year a gold medal and parchment 
certificate will be given the winner, and certificates of merit and honorable mention will be 
given to those whose services are outstanding. 

Mr. Gibson prepared manuals of procedure for the City Auditor’s office, the City Clerk’s 
office, the local improvement procedure, and election procedures for the city of Portland. 
Where the city previously had no general ledger and did all of its work by hand, accounting 
machines have been substituted and the most modern form of accounting procedures devel- 
oped. The winners of the certificates of merit and honorable mention were Julian W. 
Deshaies, City Auditor of Lewiston, Maine; Charles J. Fox, City Auditor of Boston, Mass.; 
Walter C. Peterson, City Clerk of Los Angeles, Calif.; A. E. Neale, City Auditor of Spring- 
field, Mass.; Wm. “Scotty” Jack, State Auditor of Wyoming; and John J. Schiedel, 
of the Scheol District of the Township of Upper Darby, Pa. 
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he Snow-Remova 


I Budget — 


How Should It Be Fixed? 


Schenectady Bureau of Municipal Research 


Offers a Method: Philadelphia Discusses Problem 


COPE. successfully with 
snow and ice, a city must be 
prepared to go into action on 
short notice in.a winter campaign 
of unpredictable intensity and dur- 
ation. 

Since no one can predict accu- 
rately the amount of snow which 
will fall in any given community 
during one winter, the problem ol 
financing snow removal has usually 
been left to the “emergency ap 
propriation” schedule. A nominal 
sum is provided, which does not 
fool anyone because every city em- 
ployee, and most taxpayers, know 
that the budget sum will assuredly 
be expended within the first 45 
davs of winter, but still the mod- 
erate item goes in to make the 
budget look better. 

From the Schenectady Bureau of 
Municipal Research comes a sug- 
gestion which might well be given 
serious consideration by those who 
seriously desire an honest budget. 
The Schenectady Bureau calls at- 
tention to the fact that in the 
budget for 1941 the City Council 
continued to make inadequate pro- 
vision for snow removal, setting up 
the item of $13,080, in spite of the 
following expenditures for snow re- 
moval and sanding of streets for 
the three previous winters: 


SNOW REMOVAL AND SANDING STREETS 


Appropriated Spent 
$11,500 $35,925 
1939 12,700 54,266 
1940 13,700 52,000° 


* To the middle of October. 


This is not a criticism of the City 
Council of Schenectady, any more 
than of any other city; but it is sad 
to note that the entire appropria- 
tion for 1941 was spent between 
January 1 and February 12. On 
Tuesday, March 18, the Schenec- 
tady Bureau reports that the total 
payments and commitments aggre- 
gated $25,231.88, with a payroll of 
$2,047.88 for labor awaiting pay- 
ment on that date, and a payroll 


for truck rental due later that week. 
These figures do not include ovei 
$7,600 spent for equipment. 

The Schenectady Bureau of Mu 
nicipal Research offers a very short, 
proper, and reasonable method of 
handling the snow-removal budget 
item. It asks, “Would it not be 
logical in future budgets to provide 
an amount roughly equal to the 
average expenditure of the three 
prior years?” Such a formula would 
have suggested an appropriation of 
about $47,000 for 1941 in Schenec 
Officials 
in charge of snow removal will 


tady, instead of $13,700. 


realize full well that there is a pos 
sibility that even this method will 
not provide adequate funds for 
snow removal, because there might 
be three years of comparatively low 
snowfall followed by one of ex 
tremely heavy snowfall. the 
long run, however, the method sug 
gested would give a more honest 


budget item. 


Unpredictable Task 


In a recent discussion of this very 
subject, the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of Philadelphia points 
out that the variation in snowfall 
in Philadelphia, as shown by rec 
ords of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
for periods of seven months, Oc- 
tober through April, in the last 56 
winter seasons, 1884-55 to 1939-40, 
showed a maximum snowfall of 
55-4 inches in 1898-99, while the 
minimum snowfall was only 4.1 
inches in 1930-31. Of these 56 pr 
riods, 7 had snowfalls in excess of 
35 inches, and 8 had snowfalls of 
less than 10 inches. 

It is further difficult to predict 
the month in which the heaviest 
snowfall will occur. The maxi 
mum monthly snowfall of each 7 
months period during these 56 sea- 
sons in Philadelphia is recorded 
one or more times for each month 


except October. Obviously, snow 


in March or April that melts and 
then freezes may be more trouble 
some to handle than a snowstorm 
which remains snow in January or 
February. 


Limiting the Task 


While the amount of snow that 


must be handled cannot be pre 


dicted, cities do limit to some CX 
tent the task to be undertaken. In 
Phila 


delphia Bureau of Municipal Re 


formation obtained by the 


search during surveys made on 
Visits to eight large cities shows 
the methods by which snow. re 
moval is limited. It is the general 
practice to give first attention to 
central-business districts and to re 
move the snow from the streets in 
these areas. Outside the central 
business district, main thorough- 
flares are usually kept open and haz 
ardous intersections are cleared. 
Detroit spreads many tons of salt 
to melt ice on slippery central 
business streets, and places cinders 
on other icy streets. Pittsburgh 
and Rochester use both salt and 
cinders; Washington, D. C., spreads 
sand, sometimes mixed with cal 
Roche ste! 


sidewalks and nearly all its streets; 


cium chloride. plows 
while Detroit seldom plows residen 
tial streets. 


Providing the Funds 


Despite the limitations which a 
city places upon its snow-removal 
activities, the amount of work to be 
done still depends upon the un 
predictable snowfall: ntlvy, 
the expenditures that have to be 
made cannot be foreseen exactly. 
Ihe principal problem is to pro- 
vide funds for the extra men and 
equipment necessary to handle 
snowlalls too great for the city’s 
It has been Phila- 
delphia’s practice to appropriate 


regular forces. 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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TATERWORKS ENGINEERS generally agree that a 
VW water main, even though it remain structurally 
intact, may completely outlive its economic usefulness 
over a period of time. This point is reached when the 
pipe will no longer carry, economically, a sufficient 
volume of water to meet demand. Such a condition may 
arise from characteristics inherent in the pipe itself, 
from increased demand or from a combination of these 
two causes. Thus, in designing water systems, the 
engineer is faced with the responsibility of anticipating 


and solving these problems. 


A Practical Solution 


To compensate for expected reductions in carrying 
capacity, specifications often call for larger sizes of pipe 
than would otherwise be necessary. However, there is 
another, less expensive solution. In J-M Transite Pipe, 
engineers find basic advantages that permit them to 
specify the most economical pipe sizes with full assur- 
ance that delivery capacity will not be 


reduced by 


Transite Pipe provides an unusually smooth interior surface 
that offers minimum resistance to the flow of water. 


tuberculation, the internal corrosion which, even when 
present in relatively small degree, greatly reduces the 
carrying capacity of ordinary pipe. 


Flow Coefficient C=140 
Transite Pipe is an asbestos-cement product. During 
manufacture, it is built up on a polished steel mandrel 
that imparts unusual smoothness to the interior wall. 


APAC 


non-tubercu 


leve 


Its flow coefficient is conservatively estimated at C=14 


This means that Transite w 


‘ater lines start with an 


exceptionally high carrying capacity. 


Economies 


due to 


Freedom from Tuberculation 


Transite’s freedom from tuberculation means that 


pumping costs stay low, for 


Tests conducted by the Pitometer 
Company on a typical Transite water 
line revealed a flow coefficient of 
C-145 in service. 


pressures need not be in- 
creased to compensate 
for steadily decreasing 
flow coefficient and re- 
sulting loss of head in 
the line. Not only does 
this advantage provide 
worthwhile operating 
economies, but in many 
cases it also permits the 
use of smaller diameter 
pipe with resultant sav- 
ings in all the numerous 
items that go to make 
up the original cost of 
completed water lines. 


In addition to sustained high 


carrying capacity, Trans- 


ite Pipe has other advantages which contribute to more 


efficient, economical 
water transportation. In 


TRANSITE PIPE C = 140 


hundreds of American 
municipalities, it has 
also played an important 
part in bringing soil 
corrosion, joint leakage 
and electrolysis under 


WATER VOLUME 


APACITY CURVE FOR PIPE 


“TYPICAL DEMAND CURVE 
Based on Rate of Increase 
of Urban Population bor 


Years 1910 ta 1930) 


control. And in every case 


AGE OF MAIN 


low installation costs are 
assured because of Trans- 
ite Pipe’s long lengths 
and light weight, and the 
ease and speed with 
which Simplex Couplings 
are assembled. 


As water demand progressively 
increases, carrying capacity of 
typical water mains is decreasing, 
thus necessitating cleaning or the 
providing of additional capacity. 
This fact definitely emphasizes 
the importance of Transite’s high 
carrying capacity and immunity 
to tuberculation. 


NOTE TO ENGINEERS: A much more complete discussion of the relationship between tubercu- 
lation, carrying capacity and pumping costs is given in the Transite Pressure Pipe brochure, TR-IIA. 
A copy of this book will be sent on request. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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In considering these claims, one 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
the durability of an asphalt pave- 
ment is assisted by designing dense 
graded mixtures so that they will 
contain the highest possible per- 
centage of the asphalt cement of 
the quality specified without un- 
duly sacrificing stability under the 
hottest weather and under the 
heaviest trafic that the pavement 
will be subjected to; further, that 
resistance to cracking is improved 
by the use of as soft an asphalt ce- 
ment as possible without unduly 
lowering the stability or reducing 
the maximum practical percentage 
of asphalt. There seems to be no 
practical reason why a softer as- 
phalt cement cannot be used in the 
dense graded hot asphalt mixtures 
than is ordinarily used in such mix- 
tures, and such as is used in similar 
mixtures for the cold laid pave- 
ments, if one accepts the “thinner” 
film theory, provided that the as- 
phalt cement in the hot mixtures 
can be uniformly distributed and 
all aggregate thoroughly coated. 
The steam dispersion method is 
being used, we understand, for add- 
ing the asphalt cement and solvent 
to produce a superior N. Y. State 
Type III mixture, as well as to add 
the asphalt cement with or with- 
out the oil or flux to other types of 
dense graded asphalt plant mix- 
tures, resulting, so it is claimed, in 
greater uniformity in distribution 
of the asphalt content in these mix- 
tures. 


Stock Piling 


The cold plant mixtures no doubt 
do have several advantages over the 
hot mixes at the plant. The prin- 
cipal advantage of the cold laid 
types of mixture seems to be that 
they can be stock piled either in 
summer or in winter, preferably 
outside open to the weather unless 
stored in a building with some heat- 
ing facilities, for as long as four to 
six months before use. This fea- 
ture of the cold mix permits a mix- 
ing plant to operate for a longer 
period of time and to stock the ex- 
cess mixture until it can be placed 
in the pavement, whereas with a 
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Cold or Hot Plant Mixes? 


(Continued from page 68 


hot mix the progress on the pave 
ment is largely dependent on th« 
capacity of the plant to turn out 
and deliver at once the hot mixture. 
The production of the cold mix 
ture also makes it possible tor the 
plant to Operate more uniformly o1 
continuously, the excess material 
being either stocked for 
nance work after the plant is shut 
down for the season or stocked for 


mainte 


construction work when not needed 
for any reason at the pavement site. 

Generally, the capacity of a hot 
mix plant is much reduced by wet 
or cold materials. Owing to the 
lower temperatures required for 
cold laid mixtures, the condition of 
the material is not so important. 
When paving mixtures can be stock 
piled readily, small orders of top or 
binder mixture may be filled easily 
and quickly without the necessity 
of large temperature changes, 
dumping of hot bins of aggregates 
or changing the size of the screens, 
as is necessary with hot mixture 


plants. 


Plant Costs Higher 


On the other hand, the operation 
and design of the plants for cold 
laid mixtures is usually somewhat 
complicated by the use of addi 
tional special equipment and by ad 
ditional materials such as special 
asphalts, fluxes or solvents, and the 
need of material driers and means 
of cooling the material before mix- 
ing. Consequently, the cold mix 
plants are apt to be somewhat more 
expensive than hot mix plants, and 
the cost per ton at the plant of the 
cold mixtures is generally somewhat 
higher than the hot mixture owing 
to this greater investment, higher 
cost of materials, and a royalty on 
service charge which must usually 
be paid by the cold mix manufac 
turers. Such charges, when paid, 
should cover some expert supervi- 
sion of the plant operation and 
laboratory testing of materials and 
finished product. 


Other Advantages 


Admitting that the good propric 
tary cold mixes are generally more 
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expensive at the 


plant, this extra 
cost may be compensated lor by 
the lower laying cost and saving 
of material on the street, and in 
many cases by the value of the ex 
pert supervision and testing of the 
which 


proprietary mixtures, 


often not given, outside of the 


large) cities, in the case of non 
proprietary or hot laid mixtures 
Lhere is litthe argument but that 
the cold laid mixtures have real 
advantages over the hot laid mix 
tures in the matter of transporta 
tion, as the matter of temperature 
loss or chilling due to air cooling 
or rain is not so important. No 
cold-laid mixtures would be 
jected because of a delay, as is apt 
to be the case in the transportation 
of the hot 


ticability of shipping the cold mix 


mixtures. The pra 


ture by car-load lots or by trucks 
for great distances is a true advan 
tage. 


Laying 


In the laving of mixtures in the 
pavements there is much to be said 
in favor of the cold laid types ove! 
the hot laid types. The ability to 
stock pile on the job or to spread 
without immediately rolling, are 
real advantages, particularly with 
WPA labor, 


be impractical. It is much easier 
to make 


over-time 
proper transverse and 
longitudinal joints in the wearing 
surface or binder course, using the 
cold mixtures without waste due to 
cutting back the edges, as is usu 
ally desirable in case of the hot Ly pe 
of mixtures. It is relatively easy 
with the cold laid mixtures to mak« 
such joints invisible or to correct 
low spots in the surtace, even afte: 
initial rolling and before trafhe has 
compacted the pavement, by fluffing 
or raking the surface, adding new 
material and re-compressing. Con 
sequently, less highly skilled raker 
used 


and rollet operators can be 


with the cold laid mixtures with 


the same ultimate smooth-ridiny 


qualities of the pavement and 
avoidance of segregation or lack ot 
uniformity which may result in d 
Since the 

handled 


on the street more easily as a rule, 


pression under traffic. 
cold laid mixture can be 
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makes THE 99=Mi power GRADER 
A STAND-OUT ON OIL MIX 


@ Extra working weight, resulting from All-Wheel Drive, makes the “99-M” 
the HEAVIEST motor grader on the market .. . from a performance stand- 
point. This extra working weight makes its time and money-saving ability 
quickly felt on municipal oil mix jobs. Because the blade is between trac- 
tion wheels instead of in front of them, a “99-M”" holds the line of travel 
against the side-thrust of the heaviest windrow. This makes it possible to 
move larger windrows faster and 


The new monorail frame adds extra frame rigidity A motor grader without power 


and greater blade visibility to the ““99-M’s” other farther . . . with all wheels miss- 
basic advantages. ing the windrow. Savings on draft amg Poy Eg md skates 


power cost are substantial be- 
cause live pulling power on 
front wheels eliminates the drag on engine power caused by 
3 to 4 tons of front end dead weight. 


A demonstration will prove the outstanding value of the “99-M’s" 
greater working ability on all oil mix and other municipal motor 
grader jobs . . . will convince you that to have real power grader 
efficiency and economy you must have All-Wheel Drive and Steer. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CoO., Aurora, II. 


Austin-Wester® 


Motor Graders + Loaders Cable Scrapers 
Blade Graders Rollers « Roll-A-Planes 
Elevating Graders Motor Sweepers 
Hydraulic Scrapers Bituminous Distributors 
Crushing and Screening Plants Shovels and Cranes 


Why not remember to mention THE AMERICAN City? 
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with less interference from the 
ers, it is claimed that it requires 
er men per ton in laying than 
hot mixture. 
old mixtures work well in as- 
ut spreading or finishing ma- 
ines—as well as if not better than 
hot mixture. Unlike hot mix- 
ies, the hair checking or crazing 
the wearing surface of a cold laid 
ivement will heal or bond unde1 
ling or trafhe, and some contend 
iat some moisture will not harm 
the closing of the cold laid mixtures 
in case of rain, particularly as the 
cold laid mixtures can be further 
rolled or closed by trafhic, long after 
the time of spreading and initial 
rolling, and provided the aggregate 
used in the mixture is hydrophobic 
or has a greater affinity for asphalt 
water, and 


than fon provided 


proper densities can be obtained 
by subsequent rolling or traffic. At 
least from our observations 
would seem that the hot laid type 
of mixture can be more success 
fully laid in cold weather than the 
cold laid types. 

The sealing of the gutter at the 
curb with hot asphalt cement and 
a smoothing iron is just as impor 
tant with the cold mixtures as with 
the hot mixtures to prevent the en 
trance of moisture, dirt and veg« 
table growth, but must be don 
when using cold laid mixtures, only 
after the curing or fluxing period 
and rolling has been completed. 
Ordinarily, trafhe 
blocked off a cold laid pavement 
and rolling continued longer than 
with the hot laid type to permit 


should be 


proper curing and compression. 


Fine cold mixtures are 
times used as surface void fillers or 


somec- 


finish to seal either hot or cold laid 
pavements and can be used for this 
purpose more easily and_ success- 
fully than a hot mixture. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a paper presented 


at the Thirteenth National Asphalt Confer 
ence, Dallas, Texas 
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The Municipal Index—1941-42 


See Section 3 of the new volume 
of this yearbook for important mate 
rial on: the control of surface cracks 
»y improved hase design; the new 
municipal asphalt plant in St. Louis, 
which is paying for itself in savings; 
and the use of brick in « ity paving. 


Address The Municipal Index, 
470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Procedure for Conversion of 


Large One-Family Houses 


AX a practical method of meeting the 
increasing demand for conversion 
of large one-family dwellings into mul 
tiple use, a committee of the New York 
State Federation of Official Planning 
Boards offers the following suggestion 

hat in adopting a new (or a r 
vised) zoning ordinance, the city coun 
cil, village or town board might pro 
vide additional regulations authorizing 
the building inspector or other office: 
to Issue permits for alterations to such 
large one-family residences so as to 
adapt them to limited multiple-family 
use providing certain basic conditions 


were met. “These would includ 


1. No change in present use district 
zoning The area to remain in the 
one-family zone The variance in each 


particulay case to cease when the struc 
ture 1s re moved. 

2. That a minimum floor space pet 
family unit be required 

g. That the family density require 
ment under comparable conditions in 


the multiple-family districts must 


not be exceeded. 

{ That off-street parking must be 
provided 

5 Phat each apartment must be a 
complet 


6. That no 


housekes ping unit 
EXleriol structural 


ch inges CXxXce pt necessary cntirances 


be made 

” Phat no additions or appurt 
nances be added except provisions tot 
the housing of one motor vehic'e p 
family unit 

5 And others as ma be indicated 

The adoption of such a program 
should prov le for the profitabl List 
of such structures during the transi 


tion period and for the amortization 


of indebtedness against them At the 
completion ot then uselul economu 
life if would then be p! ictical for o 
ers to remove the structures and rep 
the lots in conformity with area. re 
quirements for one-lamily un 0 


modern construction 


J une 


Land Tenure in Boulder City 


bg the Editor of THe AMERICAN 
Ciry: 


Excellent as is the article, in youn 


July issue, on “Construction ‘Town 
Proves Value of Far-Sighted Planning,” 
Mr. Bashore has not given adequate 
emphasis, I believe, to the primary rea- 


son for the success of 


unexpected 
Boulder City as a thriving community 

In drafting the law which set the 
land-tenure policy of Boulder City, Dn 
Elwood Mead, then Commissioner of 
the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, in 
cluded a provision prohibiting the pri 
vate ownership of any lots in the city 
so that the rental value of the sites 
would all accrue to the community 
rather than to any real estate specula 
tors. Dr. Mead had been engaged by 
the Government of Australia to advise 
them with regard to a new Capital 
City, that has since come into being, 
and is now Canberra, and where the 
same policy of leasing but not selling 
any land prevails. 

The experience with this policy in 
Boulder City has been such that any 
attempt to abandon it would meet with 
strenuous opposition from those who 


have built and own the homes and 


many of the fine store, ho 

ness buildings in this city I] fac 
that homeseekers may enjoy possessiol 
of a lot, with security of mul al 


are required to pas notin ) 


chase price tor the tot but only no 
nal monthly rental, according to 
location of the lot selected, has ac 
is a stimulant which account 
small measure for the substantia i! 
solid rrowth olf th S attrac 
which was fully ¢ x pected toa but d 
on the Boulder Dam \ I ilit 
the workmen employed on that job I 
moved iWa 

In 1y4l Con ss authorized 
newal and extension of all o 
leases, and th continuation ot 
ity for the city to leas I ren 
lots, but without authority to p 


the title to any land in Boulder ¢ 


The fact that a lo in 
costs nothin Du p 
that Nevada no i ) 
heritan ta no doub 0 
in no small measure tor ord 
growth and prosperous app ' 


Boulder City, Nev 
J. Rupert Maso 
San Francisco Calif 
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Snow Plows for Any Motor 
Truck . . . In “V,” Reversible 
and One-Way Tripping Blade 
Types . . . Snow Plows for Light 
and Heavy Tractors . . . For 
Highway, Street or Sidewalk 


Snow Removal. 


THE AMERICAN 


Today, when speed is vital, there is more urgent need than 
ever before to make early and adequate provision for snow 
removal. Have you a sufficient force of good reliable snow 
plows ready to fight when the heavy snows come? 


For 33 years, Baker Snow Plows have been renowned for de- 
pendability of performance on the streets of America’s largest 
cities, on leading state highways, in numerous Federal depart- 
ments and in the nation’s largest industries. 


Only Bakers give you such features as sectional tripping blades, 
scientific moldboard curvature and compact, efficient hydraulic 
control. Satisfied owners are Bakers’ biggest boosters. Find 
out why. 

Ask for Snow Plow Bulletins 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Illinois 
MAKERS OF 


HYDRAULIC BULLDOZERS, HYDRAULIC SCRAPERS, 
ROAD ROOTERS, ROAD DISCS AND SNOW PLOWS 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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F THE small city is to share more 
largely in the industrial growth of 
the country than it has in the past, 
must devote more study to the sub- 
ct of industrial diversification. Sta- 
stics show a slight trend of heavy in- 
lustry away from the larger toward the 
naller cities, but they also show that 
the light industries which employ by 
(ar the greater number of workers, and 
which are the most rapidly growing in- 
dustries, hug the centers of the larger 
cities pretty closely. Judge? by num- 
ber of employees, a distinct tendency 
toward greater and greater concentra- 
tion of industry in the larger cities is 
still observable. 

In attempting to effect a diversifica- 
tion of industry, it would be well for 
each community to define what that 
term involves in its particular case. A 
large number of factories does not, as 
such, regardless of other considerations, 
constitute diversification; they may all 
be in the same general line of activity 
and subject to the same seasonal or 
trade influences. Even a large number 
of establishments in different industries, 
though diversified over a comparatively 
broad range of manufacture, will not 
necessarily afford desired balance and 
stability to the industrial structure of a 
community. 

A community specializing in the pro- 
duction of capital goods exclusively, 
will in depressions, as a rule, experi- 
ence a more severe drop in employment 
and payrolls than a community con- 
fining its attention solely to the manu- 
facture of consumers’ goods, assuming 
such merchandise to consist of staple 
articles. A city in which the indus- 
tries utilize only unskilled labor will 
always experience a lower level than 
one employing highly skilled labor. 
What constitutes desirable diversifica- 
tion differs in each locality according 
to its own particular location with ref- 
erence to the fundamental factors in 
production, such as markets, raw mate- 
rials, transportation, and labor. But 
each community might well devote 
more attention than it has in the past, 
not to mere diversification, but to de- 
sirable types of diversification consider- 
ing its needs and circumstances. 


Factors Favoring the Small City 


Continuity of production throughout 
the year is usually more of a problem 
to the manufacturer in the small city 
than in the large city, for manufactur- 
ers in the latter can, because of the 
large reserves of local workers avail- 
able for employment, adjust produc- 


By Hersert Swan 
Industrial Consultant, New York 


tion schedules to meet seasonal fluctu 
ations in the trade. Manufacturers in 
small cities must, however, afford em 
ployees more stable employment 
throughout the year in order to have 
sufficient workers at peak seasons. The 
small city is therefore more limited than 
the large city in its appeal to seasonal 
industries. Yet many seasonal indus 
tries now located in large cities might 
upon a re-examination of their situa- 
tion find that a more evenly regulated 
production schedule in some small city 
would possess substantial attractions to 
them. True, such a location might 
through a portion of the year necessi- 
tate manufacture for stock. But this 
objection would in certain instances 
be more than counterbalanced by say 
ings effected in overhead demanded on 
the larger plant required to meet 
widely fluctuating orders for immediate 
delivery, the higher prices paid for ma 
terials in busy seasons, the use of in 


oo) 


industrial Diversification and Small Cities 


efficient help and the payment of over 
time rates in rush seasons, and th 
steady drain of higher fixed charges 
interest, depreciation, taxes and main 
tenance—on the excess machinery 
quired by a plant set up to produc 
goods currently for hand-to-mout! 
buyers. 

The automobile, the motor truck, th 
state highway, the long-distan 
phone, the high-tension super-power 
line, the radio, and the airplane, hav 
all had, and are now having, the eflect 
of strengthening the competitive posi 
tion of the small city as against the 
large city. ‘These inventions, if prop 
erly utilized, may in large measure ove1 
come such advantages as the large city 
has heretofore posse ssed in the wav of 
greater railway facilities, markets, and 
labor supply But if these develop 
ments are not properly controlled, who 
knows but that they may be made a 
means of a still greater concentration 
of population in large cities. If the 
small city does not itself exploit such 
advantage § aS it may possess, it 1s quite 
certain that it will continue to los 
both industry and population to the 


large metropolitan centers. 


The Snow-Removal Budget 


(Continued from page 77) 


only a nominal amount—$1,000 
only in 1941—specifically for snow 
removal. Some cities appropriate 
much more; some appropriate noth- 
ing. For example, New York allo- 
cated $2,500,000 for the 1940-41 
Detroit usually appropri- 
ates $50,000, and Trenton custom- 


season. 


arily provides about $15,000. Balti- 
more employs no extra help and 
makes no appropriation. Detroit 
keeps $25,000 in cash on hand to 
pay extra workers. 


Costs Which Mean Nothing 


The figures which are given 
for various inches of snowfall 
and costs in different cities do not 
give a true comparative picture of 
conditions, for several reasons: the 
distance which snow must be 
hauled for disposal, the latitude of 
the city, which may permit the city 
to leave snow on the streets for a 
longer period to permit the sun to 
melt it; and the fact that a late 


snowfall is usually melted by the 
sun before the equipment can re 
move it. 

With these statements in mind, 
we record the expenditures for a 
number of cities as given by the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research. For 24.1 inches of snow 
in 1940, Philadelphia spent $79, 
937-47, whereas New York spent 
$1,423,787 for 22.2 inches of snow 
in the winter of 1939-40. In other 
recent years the expenditures and 
snowlalls in Philadelphia were as 
follows: 1937, $22,347.98 for the 
removal of 12.3 inches; 1938, $71, 
810.59 for the removal of 20.0 
inches; 1939, $107,885.18 for the 
removal of 18.8 inches 

New York has spent over $7,227, 
of 
1933-34, When 48.0 inches of snow 
fell. Detroit 
1939 for 40.1 
Rochester, N. Y., spent $210,520 in 


1938; and Pittsburgh spent $53, 


in one season, the winter 


spent $198,953 In 


inches of snow: 


$11.32 IN 1939. 
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PUMPING STATION AT ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


HEN a municipality chooses Fairbanks- 

Morse Pumps for three successive water 
system expansions, as Rochester, Minn. has 
done, it is significant. 

It means that F-M Pumps equal or exceed 
pre-sale claims as to capacity and operating 
economy. It means, too, that F-M Pumps re- 
tain their efficiency and dependability through 
years of service. 

Rochester’s three F-M Pumps are all of the 
turbine type: a 12-inch with 50-hp. motor, a 
10-inch with 15-hp. motor, and the 12-inch 
pump pictured here. They were bought in 
1934, 1935, and 1937, respectively; there was 
ample time between purchases for trial by use. 

Whether your city’s pumping problem is 
concerned with water supply or with sewage, 
there are pumps in the complete F-M line that 
will serve you efficiently and economically. 
For capable co-operation on any pumping 
problem, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. I-10, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Branches and service stations throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Rochester's third Fairbanks-Morse Turbine Pump —a 
12-inch, 15-stage pump which at 1150 r.p.m. delivers 
800 g.p.m. against a 275-foot head. It is driven by a 
75-hp. F-M Motor. 


g, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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New Steel Filtration Plant 


(Continued from page 64) 


(he piping and valves in the 
»lant are so arranged that any com- 
nation of Aer-O-Mix mixers and 

ling basins may be used, shifting 
from one side of the plant to the 
other and back. The two separate 
settling basins are uncovered and 

ipletely surround the circular 
filtration plant. 


Filtration 

The plant is at present equipped 
with five filters rated at 2 mgd each. 
The paddle-mix basins may be con 
verted into filters at a later date il 
added capacity is required. Each 
filter has 18 inches of gravel and 24 
inches of sand, supported by pei 
forated plates 6 feet above the bot- 
tom of the filter. 
in the plates are 11/16-inch diam- 


The perforations 
eter, and each hole is covered with 
a dished washer to prevent displace- 
ment of the large gravel. Each 
filter four radial wash-water 
troughs, two of which are located 
under radiating bridges from the 
central control gallery; and each 
filter has three 

wash-water troughs. 


has 


circumferential 

These are all 
Each filter has a Nor- 
wood hydraulic control 


built of steel. 
table for 
the various valves necessary for its 
and a Builders Iron 
Foundry indicating loss-of-head and 


operation, 


rate-ol-flow gage as well as record- 
ing gages for the same measure- 
ments. 

F-M 


are 


[wo 500-gpm centrifugal 


wash-water pumps located in 
the pipe gallery, delivering filtered 
water to a wash-water 
tank of 100,000 gallons capacity 
mounted on the turret 


two-section 


rool. 


Person nel 


The new Morse filtration plant 
at New Britain was designed and 
erected under the 
James A. Newlands, consulting en- 
gineer, Hartford, Conn. The plant 
was placed in operation on August 
15, 1940, by Mr. Newlands and is 
still operating under his super- 
vision. 


direction of 


The filtration plant was erected 
by the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., with Norwood Engineering 
Co. as subcontractor on the piping 
and other installation work, the 
head house by the Haves Con- 


struction Co., of New Britain, 
Conn,. the clear-water tanks by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Preliminary 


excavation was carried out by 
Joseph Battaglia & Sons, New 
Britain. 


The Engineering Department of 
the Board of Water Commissioners 
designed and supervised the con 
struction of the pumping station 
Joseph W. Holden is Chief Engi 


neer of the New Britain Water De- 
partment, and George W. Woods, 
the assistant to the Chief Engineer 
The pumping station was erected 
by the Intercounty Construction 
Co. and the equipment furnished 
Fairbanks, Morse 


contractS Consisting 


installed by 
& Co. Othe 
of laying piping were let to the In 


and 


tercounty Construction Co. and 
\ntonio Lambo. 

[his city improvement was a 
PWA project and was authorized 
by the Board of Water Commis 


stoners, M. W. Bannan, Chairman 


Underground Booster Stations 


Feature Dual Water System 


I-mergency Service 


“Car 55, call the shop; Car 55, 
call the shop; WPD” coming in 
over the Philco police radio in 
stalled in the shiny Ford 
driven by Harry W. Dotten, Supe: 
intendent of the Water and Sewei 


Department of Winchester, causes 


COUPE 


him to get to the nearest telephone 
and call his shop in the center of 
town. ‘The foreman’s car and the 
watershed patrolman’s car are simi 
larly equipped with one-way radio. 
Consideration is being given to in 
stalling the same two-way radios in 
the Water Department cars as are 
now installed in the police cars, but 
felt that the 


warranted unless a condition of un 


It 18 expense Is not 


usual national 


pare nt. 


emergency is ap- 

The police radio is a cooperative 
installation of Winchester and sev 
eral adjacent towns, and it handles 
the police and emergency calls of 


all the 


well as reporting all fire alarms. An 


associated communities as 


employee ol the Water and Sewer 
Department is sent to all fires to 


represent the Department. The 
Fire Department consists ol some 
regular men and some call men. 


The Water Department wishes to 
make that the 
properly operated by the call fire 
The Water Department man 


sure hydrants ar 
men. 
is also a special police ofhce: and 
helps handle traffic near fires. 
Night emergencies are dealt with 
in a novel but practical manner in 


we 4 


Winchester 
phone number is Winchester 18931 
W, a 


be IIs on tour extenspons locate d one 


tel 
he tek 


party line which rings the 


each at the sup rintendent’s home 


in the homes of the two foremen ol 


the emergency and at the 


Water Department shop Lhe 


crew 
first 


man in this group to answer the 


call is responsible for carrying 


through the conversation, and get 


ting all the required information, 
while the others listen and come in 


if necessary An arrangement is 


made with the two foremen to in 
will be ready to 


call 


sure that someone 


recelve an cmecrgency every 


night. These two men are paid for 
five hours extra work cach week to 
stay at home on alternate nigh ) 
be ready to receive emergency call 
Actual time really spent on nigl 
emergency work is paid for at 
double Linnie 

The Water and Sewer Board ol 
Winchester 1s composed of three 


ill of whom have 
Board for a considerabl 


The 


Board con 
Sanderson, Chairman 


civic-minded men 
served the 
period ot time. 
sists of E. ( 


25, vears; Clarence P. Whortl, 17 
vears; and Elwell R. Butterworth, 7 
vears Phe Department is had 
only two superintendents since i 
was created in 1873 Phe fathe 
of the present Superintendent, W1l 
liam T. Dotten, served 50 vears 
Harry W. Dotten. now Superinten 


dent, succeeded his father in 192 
his credit 96 vears of 


Department 


and has to 


service in the 
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Lithographed on stone by Edward A, Wilson 


The arteries of a community are its underground conduits — pipe lines transporting water, gas, 


sewage, power. Of primary importance are water mains for without water humanity could not exist 


for a week. It is significant that more than 98 per cent of the water 


distribution mains of America’s 15 largest cities are cast iron | 
mains. It means that, for generations, tne best engineering minds : | 
have continued to specify cast iron pipe for underground mains. 1K 9) 


U.S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. e General Offices: Burlington, N. J. 
Plants and Sales Offices throughout the U. S. A. 
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Bureau of Urban Research 
Inaugurated by 


Princeton University 


ECENTLY announced by Prince- 
it ton University is the inauguration 
of a new Bureau of Urban Research. 
Its major purposes will be (1) to pro- 
vide a mechanism for the coordination 
and integration of information and re- 
search in fields pertaining to cities; and 
(2) to contribute, through creative re- 
search, to the development of a greater 
knowledge of the 
tween the different activities which to- 
gether form the city and to a further 
understanding of urban structure. 


relationships be- 


Functions and Location 


Of the six functions here listed, the 
first three are being undertaken at the 
start, and the last three are planned 
as future activities. 


1. The development of a special an- 
alytic Reference to documents concerning 
urban problems and their interactions, 
and a limited collection of actual re- 
search material. 

2. Creative research, designed to dis- 
cover more of the underlying structural 
interrelationships and form of cities and 
to stimulate such research elsewhere. Re- 
sults will be published. 

3. A clearing house of urban informa- 
tion and research for those concerned with 
city problems, making available bibliog- 
raphies and leads for research and for 
the solution of practical problems. 

{. Conferences—opportunities for the 
interchange of knowledge and comprehen 
sive discussion of the maladjustments of 
cities and their solution. 

5. Advisory assistance to governmental 
officers and agencies, on request, without 
charge or commitment. 

6, Instruction-—not in a formal sense, 
but by aid and advice to advanced stu 
dents at Princeton and elsewhere. 


Princeton, N. J., is located in a nat- 
ural laboratory for urban research. In 
addition to New York and Philadel- 
phia, first and third largest cities in the 


, nation, there are within 50 miles of 


Princeton 6 cities of more than 100,- 
0000 population; 24 cities of from 
25,000 to 100,000, and 37 cities of from 
10,000 to 25,000, as well as two of the 
most densely populated suburban areas 
and the first ana fourth largest indus- 
trial areas in the United States. 


Statement by the Director 
In a statement prepared for readers 
of THe American City, the Bureau’s 
Director, Melville C. Branch, Jr., 
writes: 
_ The project has been under considera- 
tion for several years, with a constantly 


increasing conviction that the time has 
come for a more thoughtful consideration 
of the difficulties presented by serious ut 
ban problems. The approach which has 
characterized most attempts at solution to 
date has almost invariably been frus 
trated as to ultimate success by lack of 
integration of the many varied factors in 
volved. There is great demand for urban 
research which as yet exist 
Data on the problem are available or 
can be procured, but no agency exists for 
their collection, organization and analysis 
The subject needs the deliberate investi 
gation inherent in the process of univer 
sity research, and the 
trained scholars and practicing experts in 
the many fields involved These men 
should be pooling their information and 
experience toward the creation of a com 
mon body of information when 
finally organized and analyzed, will pro 
vide to some extent the answers to the 
manifold complexities which haunt and 
bar the path of urban improvement 

A bureau of this sort in a university 
was one of the recommendations made 
by the committee appointed by the Na 


does not 


cooperation of 


which 


tional Resources Committee of the Fed 
eral Government to investigate urban 
problems, whose report entitled “Our 


Cities, Their Role in the National Econ 
omy” was published in 1937. 

The Bureau will begin work as a 
small unit. A modest beginning, 
ing momentum and direction as it pro 
gresses, is advisable when the problem to 
be studied is both difficult and complex. 
The organization will expand with the 
accumulation of data and case studies 
the employment or assignment of addi 
tional research associates, the progress of 
the research, and the publication of re 


gather 


sults. The Bureau, as initially set up, is 
designed to serve as a “lens” through 
which the problems, information, tech- 


niques, and guidance, gathered from the 
departments of the University repre 
sented in the Faculty Committee on Urban 
Research and from the fields of actual 
practice represented by the Advisory 
Committee on Urban Research, can be 
collected, analyzed, distributed for study, 
or made available to the Bureau. 


The work of the Bureau of Urban Re 
search will have significance not only in 
connection with the normal improvement 
of urban places, but also with relation to 
the present emergency. Our cities, with 
more than one-half of our people and 
most of our productive facilities, are vital 
to national efficiency, which modern war 
fare has revealed as the keystone of na- 
tional defense. In contributing to the 
development of a background for the so 
lution of urban maladjustments and the 
most effective amalgamation of defense 
activities within cities, the Bureau will be 
concerned with the very foundations of 
military security 

The hour will come when our greatest 
needs will be those of readjustment to a 
more peaceful world and a more normal 
economy. Greater knowledge of cities will 
greatly facilitate this work and pave the 


Eprror’s Nove: It is suggested 
to the readers of Tur Ameri- 
can Crry and to all interested 
in urban matters, that any 
material useful to the work 
of the Bureau of Urban Re- 
search be forwarded to that 
organization. The Bureau is 
partic ularly interested in docu- 
mentation of the relationship 
between different types of 
urban activity, that 
between traffic congestion and 
munic ipal budgetary expendi- 
tures, or the ribbon develop- 
ment of stores and highway 
accidents, etc. 


suc h as 


urban rearrangements of endut 
ing value rhe improvement and recon 
struction of play a 
role in the extensive public 
grams which must follow the end of wat 


way for 
cities will foremost 
works pro 


The problem is not whether constructive 
Bureau will unde 
achieved, but 
will be done in time 


research, such as the 


take, can be whether this 


Executive, Faculty and Advisory 


Committees 


The Executive Committee is 
posed of Prof. J 
fessor of Economics and Director of the 
Relations, Prot 
School of Archi 
Brakeley, Finan 


Princeton Uni 


com 


Douglas Brown, Pro 


Industrial 
Jean Labatut of the 
and George A 
cial Vice-President of 
versity. 


Section on 


tecture, 


The membership of the Faculty Com 
mittee will be appointed in the fall by 
the President of the University 


At the 


Committee 


present time the Advisory 


consists of 


Walter Curt Behrendt 
City Planning Association 


Director of the Buftalo 


Buffalo, N.Y 


Jay Downer, Parkways and Highways Engineer 


New York City 


Charles W Fliot, Director of the National 
Resources Planning Joard Washington 
D. 

Arthur C. Holden, Architect; Chairman, Land 
Utilization Committee of the New York 
City Building Congress, New York Cit 

Lewis Mumford, Urbanist and Author, Amenia 

Alfred Rheinstein, Building Engineer; farmer 


lv Chairman of the New York City Hous 


ing Authority, New York City 

W. W. Riefler, Professor of Economics at the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
N. J 

Stephen F. Voorhees, Architect; formerly Chair 


man of the New York World's Fair Board 
Housing Com 

Advisory Commission to the 
National Defense, New York 


of Design; member of the 
mittee of the 
Council of 


City. 


The Director of the Mel 
ville C. Branch, ]r., was formerly a staff 
National Resources 


Sureau, 


member of the 
Planning Board 
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PERMUTIT’S SPAULDING PRECIPITATOR 


as used by modern municipalities, makes 
water supplies soft, ¢ lear. sparkling. This 
new -ty pe cold lime process takes half the 
space of old-design plants, costs less to 


install, less to operate, 


4 


drink 


\ll “natural” water contains impurities—lime hardness, iron 
and other minerals, dirt, ete. Permutit® removes these harm- 
ful impurities. The giant mixing bowl shown above is just one 
example of the ingenious solutions Permutit finds to every 


water conditioning problem. This Spaulding Precipitator makes 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


on water condi- 
tioning for muni- 

experience, is more practical, more economical than ever...puts = 
Company, Dept. 
G3, 330 West42nd 
St.. New York, N.Y. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Soft, clear water for entire communities 


Modern equipment developed by Permutit, out of 27 vears” 
vood sparkling water within reach of every municipality. Why 


not enjoy it in your community? “Water Conditioning Head- 


quarters” will be glad to help your engineers work out plans. 


WATER CONDITIONING 
HEADQUARTERS 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps 
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Publie Work Reserve 


(Continued from page 49) 


lo Maintain $30,000,000,000 of 
Added National Income 


his talk at the conference men- 
ed on page 49, Jacob Baker ex- 
sed his agreement with other 
nners and economists who believe 
the 110-billion-dollar national in- 
1e which the United States seems 
ly to attain during the national de- 
se emergency can be maintained 


permanently, instead of reverting to 

previous maximum of some 8o bil 
ons. To achieve this goal, Mr. Bake 
suggested, as a rough estimate, the pos- 
sibility of apportioning the added go 


jillion dollars of productive capacity 


iS follows: 


10 billions for national defense require 
ments 

10 to 12 billions to be divided among 
non-governmental expenditures for re 
construction of war-time industry for 
peace time needs; improvements in trans 
portation systems—railroads, buses, etc.; 
and the redevelopment of slums and 
blighted areas; 

8 to 10 billion dollars for miscellane- 
ous public works and services, national, 
state and local. In this category such 
problems as soil conservation, water sup 
plies, sewage collection and disposal, hos 
pitals, schools, traffic and transportation 
facilities, recreational and educational fa 
cilities, hospital and home aids, prope 
coding and classification of local govern 
ment records, are typical, but represent 
only a few examples of the broad field 
where needs exist. 


Demonstration Projects 


Procedures for planning, programming 
ind budgeting municipal public works 
needs and expenditures have been tested 
ind approved by a number of cities in 
which effective demonstration projects 
have been completed under the direction 
of the Public Works Committee of the 
National Resources Planning Board in 
conjunction with municipal officials. 

rhe cities in which demonstration proj 
ects were set up and new programming 
methods adopted were: Winchester, Mass.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Dal 
las, Texas; Fargo, N. Dak.; Sacramento, 
Calif.; and Spokane, Wash. Each of these 
demonstration projects culminated in the 
publication and adoption by municipal of- 
ficials of long-range programs of local 
improvements. 

Describing the methods employed in 
formulating such a program, the report 
says in part: 

{ list of the improvements needed in the 
community during the next five or six years, 
arranged in some order of preference, is com- 
piled. The financial resources and commit- 
ments of the municipality are analyzed to de- 
termine the funds which will probably be 
available, or which can be provided safely, 
for the construction of public improvements 
during the period indicated. Those projects 
which are tentatively selected for construction 
are then scheduled over these years, in the 
order of their relative desirability, and in 
direct relation to the funds indicated to be 
available for the purpose. The first year of 
the schedule is then recommended as a capital 
budget for the ensuing year and is given legis- 


lative consideration, the balance of the sched 


ule constituting the probable future require 
ments 

‘At the end of the first and subsequent years 
the program is reviewed. New projects which 
appear to be needed are added to the lists 
Projects no longer appearing to be justified 
are eliminated; others may be shifted in po 
sition in the schedule in accordance with 
changed needs, or for other reasons. An addi 
tional year is added to replace the vear just 
completed, and the revised list of projects is 
again scheduled over the full period of the 
program The schedule for the first year of 
the newly revised program is then recom 
mended as the capital budget for the coming 
veal 


State and Regional Directors 


The following list gives the names of 
the state directors of the Public Work 
Reserve as appointed up to August 23, 
and their addresses if then available 

labama—George C. Scott 

Arizona and Southern California Albert 
Bateman 

Arkansas—Edward D. Dudley 
Bldg., Litthe Rock, Ark 


Northern California and Nevac 


Union Lite 
la 
Colorado and Wvyoming—Douglas Platt 
Connecticut and Rhode Island—-James 

roy, Hartford, Conn 
Florida—A. J. Little, 314 West Monroe St 

jacksonville, Fla 
Georgia—John L. Peters, Ten Forsyth Street 

Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
Idaho—Edward P. Horsfall 
Illinois—Ross Caldwell, Merchandise Mart 

Bldg., Chicago, Il 
Indiana—Virgil M. Simmons, 429 N. Pennsy] 

vania St., Indianapolis, Ind 
Ilowa—Donald Tormey 
Kansas—Lawrence F. Whearty, Federal Bldg 

Topeka, Kans. 
Kentucky—Robert Coleman 
Louisiana—A. ]. Negrotto, Canal Bank Bldg 

New Orleans, La. 

Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont—James 

D. Cash, Manchester, N. H 
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Marvland, District of Columbia and Delaware 
L. Gonvou, Baltimore, Md 
Massachusetts—William Drummey 
Michigan—Floyd S. Benjamin, 1491 S. Wash 
ington Ave., Lansing, Mich 


Minnesota—Addison H. Douglass, Citv Hall 
and County Court-House, St. Paul, Minn 


Mississippi—Isaac S Reed 

Missouri—Howard C. Williams, 1156 E. 66th 
St Kansas Citv, Mo 

Montana—Martin Kelly 


Nebraska—Lliovd <A 
held, Lincoln, Nebr 


New Jersey Joseph J. O'Loughlin 

New Mexico—Richard Gardner 

New York State Alfred FE. Roche 

New York City 

North Carolina—James L. Hales 

North Dakota—Lee O. Hughes, State WPA 
Office, Bismarck, N. Dak 

Ritter 8 | Chestnut St 


Woodward Gar 


Ohio Frank I 


Columbus, Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon—Wallis W. Barth 

Pennsylvania—E. K. Hunter, Board of Educa 
tion Bldg Parkway and e2sst St Philadel 
phia, Pa 

South Carolina— Lorrence G. Hannet 

South Dakota John G. Dorsey 

I ennessec M. ( Snoderly 

lexas John ¢ Dou 

Utal H. Humphre 

\ nia H. Greene Broad 
S Lyric Bl Rict wl, Va 

\\ ngton—John 1. B 

West Virginia—S. Grover Sm 


Wisconsin——-Leo |. Voell, Fece 
waukee, W 


The four regional offices of PWR and 
the field representatives who will op 


erate from them are 


Central Re m—Charles Miner 2 We 
North Bank Drive, Chicago, UI 

Southern Regior ] tanks Hudson Canal 
Bank Bldg., New Orleans, ] 

Eastern Re n—Fred 8. Childs, 265 W. 14th 


St New York City 
Western Region—Robert Mead Monadnock 
Bldg., 681 Market St San Francisco, Calif 


“Repair for Defense” 


“REPAIR for Defense” campaign 

is being carried forward this fall 
in all defense areas by the building 
and allied industries with the coopera 
tion of lending institutions and the 
Federal Housing Administration. The 
following statement has been prepared 
especially by FHA for THe AMERICAN 
Ciry’s readers: 

The specific aim of the drive is to make 
immediately available to defense workers 
additional housing facilities through the 
repair or remodeling of dwellings, particu 
larly the conversion of large old houses 
into multi-family units or modern lodging 
houses. 

While it is sadly true that neighbor 
hoods sometimes go to pieces or become 
obsolete more quickly than the houses in 
them, yet it is also true that property 
values and neighborhood morale can be 
restored in many instances by an intelli 
gent program of property rehabilitation 

It is distinctly to the advantage of mu 
nicipal agencies and civic bodies con 
cerned with city planning, property main 


tenance, neighborhood morale ind pub 


lic health to aid the building and allied 
industries in the Repair for Defense 
campaign 

Exactly what is this campaign 

It is simply a cooperative movement af 
manufacturers, builders, contractors, and 
dealers in all the industries connected with 
building, of financial institutions which 
lend money for property repairs, addi 


tions ilterations ind other improve 
ments, and of the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration which insures the lenders 


igainst loss on such loans under provi 


sions of Tithe I of the National Housing 


Act. FHA insurance makes it possible for 
these funds to be advanced at relatively 
low rates on the personal notes of the 
borrowers, at the discretion of the lend 
ing institutions Ihe notes are repaid 


in monthly installments over a period of 


time agreed upon by borrower and lender, 


within the limits of the FHA regulations 


In view of the Government's efforts to 


limit unnecessary installment buving, the 


campaign will be aimed at encouraging 


necessary work, chiefly for repair or re 


modeling of houses in defense areas where 


there is an urgent housing demand 
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Eagle Traffic Signals and Controls insure smooth- 
flowing traffic with safety. Flexibility of Eagle 
equipment is especially adapted to present day 
changing traffic condition. 

The Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply has granted a priority status for repair 
and maintenance materials required for unin- 


terrupted operation of public services. 


Assure your city of uninterrupted traffic control. 
Check your spare part stocks and order NOW 


equipment needed for maintenance and repair. 


Traffic Control Aids Civilian Protection. 


EAGLE SIGNAL CORPORATION 


Factory and General Office, MOLINE, ILL. Executive Sales Office, BOSTON, MASS 


THE AMERICA ITY 


“FOR JOINTING CAST-IRON WATER MAIN: 


Melted and Poured No Large Bell-holes to Di 


Saves at Least 75% 


Leadite is shipped in powder form, packed in sacks of 100 Ibs. net eac 
Leadite tested and used for over 35 years @ Leadite joints improve with age 


Be sure it is Leadite and accept no imitations 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 


Girard Trust Co. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXIT 


of Manhole Covers @ 


TAPAX is a PATENTED 


product—U. S. Pat. No 
2,050,050—supplied on stee! 
A reels for convenient use. 


the ORIGINAL cushion for noisy, 
worn manhole covers is the quick, 
easy, lasting, economical solution! 


Write for the story of TAPAX and Trial Offer. 


TAPAX MFG. CO., INC. 
Put TAPAX— 


117 Spencer Place, Mamaroneck,N.Y. sticky side down — on 
flange. Replace cover. 


Reduce Pipe-Laying Costs 
wii with a GIANT Pipe Pasher 


Write for booklet telling of 
this small inexpensive tool 
that pushes pipe (up to 15” 
diameter) through the 
ground at the rate of 1 to 
5 feet per minute, thus 
avoiding the heavy expense 
of trenching. 


Address Dept. P 


GIANT 
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: SAGLE ALKALI COMPAR] 
‘er —EEaeaas _ General Sales Office : Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. Plants: Wyandotte, Mich. 
ot During September we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Ciry. 


Traffic Control 


and Faeilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traflic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 
Charles G. Beckenbach, Chairman; Merwyn A. Kraft, Vice-Chairman; David M. Baldwin, Martin Bruening, Stephen Butterfield, Edgar I 
Covell, John B. Ecker, Fred W. Fisch, Theodore W. Forbes, Milton Harris, E. Emmett Kirwin, Foster M. Kunz, Walter Matthews. Henry 
W. Osborne, I. S. Shattuck, Matthew Stelski, Frederick Tarbox 


The Problem of Parking Facilities: 


URING the early road-building 
D era, efforts to provide highway 
transportation service were directed ex- 
elusively to the vehicle in motion on 
the assumption that the vehicle at rest 

yuld take care of itself. This assump- 
tion at one time was generally valid, 
for parking at the curb furnished ade- 
juate terminal facilities for the motor 
vehicle, as it had for the horse. Today, 


( 


however, the growth and concentration 
of motor-vehicle ownership and_ use 
have reduced curb space to relative in- 
significance in relation to the demand 
for parking accommodations in down- 
iown areas, leading to the necessity of 
furnishing this service off-the street. 

Elaborate surveys conducted in many 
cities already seem to have proved that 
further street parking is a mathemat- 
ical impossibility. Yet the counting 
and recounting of potential parkers 
ind available parking accommodations 
have generally led to only superficial 
recommendations affording little relief, 
with the result that the city and the 
motorist have accepted their predica- 
ment as a matter of course. A recent 
trip through the United States, for ex- 
ample, revealed that municipal gov- 
ernments have generally done little of 
real significance to alleviate parking 
difficulties, and instead have sponsored 
policies which are a definite hindrance 
to any sane solution. Municipal in- 
terest in some cases seemed to be lim- 
ited to the apprehension of illegal 
parkers and the revenue possibilities of 
parking meters, while in others the in- 
ibility to cope with parking difficulties 
has created the attitude that effective 
measures are no longer possible. Yet 
in view of the importance of the prob- 
lem the wonder is not so much how it 
can be solved as how it has so long 
escaped solution. In one city, for ex- 
ample, a survey of the downtown area 
revealed that 93 per cent of all vehicles 
n the district were parked and only 
7 per cent moving on the streets. 


It is not a new idea, but an impor- 


* Prepared by Wilfred Owen, Department 
of Finance, Highway Research Board; Thomas 
H. MacDonald, Chairman. For reprints of 
this article, write THe AMERICAN City, 470 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 


tant one, that highway transportation 


constitutes not merely the movement 
of vehicles but the function of getting 
from one place to another. For ex 
ample, 


when high terminal fees are added to 


economy is greatly reduced 
vehicle operating costs, or when extra 
distance must be traveled to a park 
ing space; likewise, in terms of total 
highway transportation cost it is un 
economical to provide storage space on 
expensive street pavement when such 
use results in traffic congestion. 
Parking is not an isolated issue, but 
an intimate part of providing fast, 
cheap, and convenient highway trans 
Failure of the street 
itself to provide complete service in 
terms of adequate parking as well as 
trafic movement has not altered 
fact, but has necessitated the 
dedication of 


portation service. 


this 
merely 
additional facilities off 
the street. The problem of financing 
these facilities is therefore 
lied to the whole question of highway 
finance, just as rail service involves the 
railroad terminal, or as airports and 
docks must be furnished in providing 


closely al 


transportation by air and water. 

Types of. Operation.—Payment for 
off-street parking in the central city 
varies the methods 
used to provide facilities, of which 
there are three general categories: pri- 
vate facilities; privately operated pub- 
lic facilities; and public facilities. To- 
day the second category, the privately 
operated public facility, which may be 
either a parking lot or a garage, is pro- 
viding the major parking capacity in 
our Payment for 
these facilities 
entirely against the motorist through 
direct cash charges, except where pay- 
ments are made by stores to provide 
their customers a period of free park- 
ing. 
dations operated in connection with re- 
tail stores, hotels, or other business es 
tablishments, there is universal 
means of exacting payment. In some 
cases the pays directly for 
the service, while in others the whole 
cost may be absorbed by the business 
establishment or there may be some 
sharing of responsibility by the ve- 


considerably with 


downtown areas. 


is assessed 


commercial 


In the case of private accommo- 


motorist 


hicle user and the business Finally 


parking may be a municipal operation 
with facilities furnished free to the mo 


} 


toOrist or at low rates made poss yle 


through sharing of the bill by property 
general 


Private vs. Pul 
problem ol 


owners taxpayers 
Operation he 
should be 


how parking 


financed, therefore, leads inevitably to 


the question of whether operation 


should be private or whether some ce 


gree of municipal action is necessary 
Traditionally, American ent rprise has 
been conducted on a private basis, with 
only those 


government performing 


functions which private endeavor has 
been unable successfully to provide 
Parking Lots As a result of the 
rapid increase in privately operated 
public parking lots during recent years 
these facilities are now the most preva 
lent type of off-street parking accom 
modations. In the 


tacted by the 


average city con 


American Automobile 
Association for its report on terminal 
facilities, the parking lot was found to 
cent of total off 
street parking space and it did 78 pet 


These 


howe ver, are more an ¢ xpression of the 


constitute 58 per 


cent of the business. figures, 
plight of the motorist than of the pop 


ularity of the average parking - lot 
Over-crowded, over-priced and_ ill-de 
signed, these unattractive properties ré 
semble more closely the scars of mass 
bombings than utilities performing a 
public Among the 


charges have 


service. specifi 


which been brought 


against them are the following 


1. Location of the parking lot is 
generally dependent upon the location 
of vacant property. 

2. The size of lots is determined by 
the fortuitous circumstances govern 
ing their location. 

3. Land for parking is furnished on 
a temporary speculative basis with the 
intention of later conversion to more 
profitable use 

4. The temporary nature of park 
ing lots, many of which are operated on 
one-year leases, makes improvement of 
the property uneconomical. 

Lhe 
charged to the motorist, in spite of the 
fact that the 


chants, adjacent property and the city 


whole cost of parking 


accrual of benefits to met 


may suggest a more equitable cost al 
location. 
6. Rates must be charged to cover 


all costs in connection with the opera 
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BETHLEHEM, sic steet center 


CITY 


In cities from coast to coast, the 
need is now greater than ever 
for fast, flexible patrols—on guard 
day and night to protect vital 
industries. What a tremendous 
demand this puts on officers 
and equipment — in addition to 
normal traflic and law enforcement. 
Yet in more than 3500 American 
cities this task is being per- 


formed with distinction through 
the effectiveness of dependable 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. To 
meet the ever increasing demand 
for protective patrol work — to 
increase your range of service — 
and build your force to greatest 
efficiency — equip with Harley- 
Davidsons NOW! Phone your 
Harley-Davidson dealer today. 


ry 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO.,. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


*% Motorcycle Division of 
Police Dept., Bethlehem, 
Pa., uses Harley-Davidsons 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN Ciry? 
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t t the lot, whereas the broad in 
involved in the availability of 
1g facilities suggest that 
rties, like the streets themselves, 


these 


be operated on a non-commer- 
‘ isis in terms of profit to the com- 

as a whole. 

Because of the compulsion to 
we an Optimum return, parking- 
arges, particularly for short-time 
ng, are often considered unrea- 
ile, and the desire to operate at 
‘ ty often results in irresponsible 
illegal use of 


ling of vehicles, 


sunding streets, crowding and in- 


‘ nience to the motorist. 
hods of Finance.—As_ previous 
, iples have indicated, land used for 


cipal parking facilities is often al 
ivailable to the city and does not 
to be acquired specifically for that 
post This was true in most cases 
d by the Public Administration 
Service, which found appropriate sites 
pplied through tax delinquencies, by 
taking, by the removal of public 
ldings, or where remnants had been 
from some previous public project. 
fhe demolition of public buildings by 
WPA, or of private dwellings in con- 
junction with slum clearance projects, 
offers the city an opportunity to ob 
tain desirable sites for municipal park 
ing facilities. When land is obtained 
by any of these devices, the problem of 
financing parking is generally negligi 
ble. In many instances, however, the 
city does not own  saitsfactory sites, 


making it necessary to purchase, 


condemn or lease. The problem of 
financing may then be solved in a num- 
ber of ways, including general obliga- 
tion or public revenue bonds, special 
assessments, general fund appropria- 
tions of motor-vehicle contributions. 
Many city officials have expressed the 
belief that municipal operation is to 
be avoided because the city should not 
compete with private garages and park- 
Obviously, the city already 
competes with private business, how- 


ing lots. 


ever, when it permits free parking on 
the streets, or when parking meters 
take the stream of the traffic—the short- 
time parker—away from private off 
street facilities. This argument against 
public ownership, moreover, is hardly 
important, since the business of park- 
ing cars on lots does not involve a 
long-term investment or a permanent 
enterprise so that the transition from 
private operation would create little 
!.ardship. 

The real issue is simply whether pub- 
lic operation makes possible a better 
and cheaper service, and judging from 
the results of private efforts, it appears 
that such would almost have to be the 


case. 


Better City Transportation.—The 


AMERICAN CITY fo» 


apparent logic of considering parking 
facilities an integral part of highway 
service, hence a public responsibility 
does not imply that municipal opera 
tion of off-street terminals is the only 
solution to parking troubles, for th 
problem might be attacked by reduc 
ing the demand for parking space as 
well as by providing an adequate sup 
ply. This approach introduces the pos 
sibilities of mass transportation In 
spite of the phenomenal growth in moe 
tor-vehicle trafic during the past two 
decades, transit facilities still provide 
the major transportation capacity in 
most large cities 

It is possible that, if the equipment 
and service supplied by these mass 
transportation facilities were improved 
they would be patronized by many who 
now use their own automobiles Lhe 
result of thus attracting a larger pet 
centage of commuters to mass trans 
portation media might be highly salu 
tary to the downtown district, not only 
because it would lessen the required 
amount of parking space, but becaus¢ 
street capacity would thereby be en 
hanced While mass movement has 
tremendous possibilities in the solution 
of urban transport problems, including 
the parking problem, until more em 
phasis is placed upon the service factor 
and less on cost the consumer will exe 
cise his right of free choice. 

Municipal Subsidy and Regulation 
—Because of the realization that con 
siderable time may elapse before the 
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acts to make possible attractive 


mass transportation and adequate mu 


facilities 


nicipal parking 


certain in 


terim aids are suggested Municipal 


governments might subsidize private 


operation of parking lots by lowering 
the assessment of land so used on the 
theory that parking facilities constitut 
a public utility Costs might also be 
lowered by tax abatement or the elimi 
nation of license fees, and the advan 


tage passed on to the motorist by mu 


nicipal regulation of parking rat s. Re 
duction of parking costs effected by 
such subsidies would be justified on the 
grounds that adequate parking at low 
rates would mprove accessibility to 
the downtown district and thereby bol 
ster surrounding land values Cities 
might also bring about an improvement 
in private eflorts by furnishing ade 
quate street approaches to parkin lots 
by enforcing curb parking ordinances 
by leasing public land to p! Vile Op 
erators, and by exacting strict require 
ments concerning thre ippe iran ot 
lots, the handling of cars, financial re 
sponsibility and the use otf abutting 
streets 

Among the steps which a municipal- 
ity might take to provid flor better 
parking conditions in the future are 
two which suggest immediat¢ ition 


(1) establishment of an adequ ite park 


ing plan through intelligent study of 
the peculiar needs ol ¢ ich nis dual 
city; (2) enactment of building codes 


and zoning ordinances 


Legal Aspects of 
Municipal Parking Facilities” 


HIS cise ussion does not purport to 
be a comprehensive technical clis 
sertation; nor does it attempt to an- 
swer all the queries of a legal nature 
which may arise in any particular com 
munity. The varied constitutional and 


Statutory provisions of the several 
states, the dearth of reported court de 
cisions, and the multiplicity of munici 
pal charters and ordinances, make it 
impossible without careful study to 
express any opinion as to what might 
happen under a given set of circum 
stances. This article merely intends 
(1) to show the general laws that some 
of the states have enacted on this sub- 
ject; (2) to indicate where those laws 
may be found; (3) to point out hin 


drances that several municipalities 


have encountered in this field; (4) to 


* Reported by Walter Kurylo 
sistant, Division of Highway Laws and Con 
tracts, Public Roads Administration, Washing 
ton, D. ¢ For reprints of this article, write 


Junior As 


THe AMERICAN City, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 


discuss the “public use’ question in 


volved; and (5) to emphasize the need 
for legislation in many of the states, 
and for proper preliminary action by 
local officials, if the solution of the ur 


ban trafic problem ts to be substanti il 
ly helped through municipally owned 
and operated parking facilitic 


10 States Have Laws Relating 
to Municipal Parking Facilities 
At least 10 states have made some 
provision in their general laws fot pub 
this held 
Seven of these states—California, In 
diana Kansas Maine Massachusetts 
New Hampshire and West Virginia 


lic parking undertakings in 


suthorize then 


mere, municipalities 
to establish parking places [he other 
three—lIowa, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania—not only empower municipali- 
ties to establish such facilities but also 


expressly authorize them to collect fees 


for use thereol 
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Here's a record that speaks for 
itself! Sixty-two awards made 
to DUAL AUTOMATIC METERS 
so far this year! Thirty-four ini- 
tial awards. Twenty-eight re- 
orders. A total of 19,491 meters 
in 7 months! More proof that 


The Original CARL MAGEE METER . . . 


AWARDS 


months! 


That’s the record Dual Automatic Meters 


have piled up the first 7 months in 1941 


cities all over the nation are 


THE AMERICAN 


looking to DUAL AUTOMATIC 
METERS for the answer to their 
parking control problem. 


What DUAL AUTOMATIC PARKING METERS 
have done for other cities, they can do for 


your city if you have a traffic problem. 


Licensed under Vehicular Parking, Ltd. 


DUAL PARKING METER CO, 


Commerce Exchange Building |}©§Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Model ROSCO 
B7 f ROAD 
SWEEPER 


Full 4-wheel Trailer Mounted 
TWO-WAY POWER-DRIVEN 


For all surface cleaning or 
road maintenance requirements. 


SIMPLE — STURDY — EFFICIENT 


Bituminous Distributors, 
O Ss C O Tar Kettles, with 
attachments, 
Street Sprinklers and 
Flushers 
Various models to best meet your needs. 
For complete information write 


ROSCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
3128 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


CUT MAINTENANCE CcOsTs 75% 


Concrete slab maintenance costs can 
be reduced as much as 75% by the 
Koehring Mud-Jack Method. The 
Koehring Mud-Jack raises sunken 
concrete ... walks, curb and gutter, 
driveways, streets, highways, etc., 
eliminating reconstruction costs. Write 
for the new Mud-Jack Bulletin illus- 
trating applications and describing 
the Mud-Jack Method. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE + WISCONSIN 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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afayette, Ind., Experience Cited 


rhe law in Indiana on this subject 

s an interesting background. In 

)26, the City Council of Lafayette, 

thorized a bond issue of $52,000 to 

over the purchase of land and equip- 
ent for a free public parking space 
wv long-time parking. The detailed 
lan in connection with the parking 
sround involved a building with sani- 
ury facilities, as well as a free checking 
room; and the entire parking area was 
to be encircled by a fence. A cus- 
todian was to be placed in charge of the 
property to serve as an attendant and 
is a guard against automobile thefts. 

The state law at that time did not 
specifically authorize municipalities to 
construct or maintain public parking 
lots. The city secured enactment of a 
state law which reads as follows: 

In addition to any and all powers con 
ferred by law, any city of this state is hereby 
suthorized and empowered to acquire, estab 
lish, improve, maintain and operate municipal 
parking grounds for vehicles. Any real estate 
or personal property, or any interest therein, 
needed by any city to establish, improve, main 
tain or Operate such municipal parking grounds 
may be acquired by such city by gift, lease, 
purchase or condemnation, Funds for purposes 
of this act may be accepted as a donation 
or may be appropriated from the general 
fund, or may be raised by taxation, or by the 
issue and sale of the bonds of the municipality, 
or by any or all of such methods. Bonds may 
be issued and sold by any such city, as bonds 
are now issued and sold for the purpose of pro 
curing money to be used in the legitimate exer- 
cise of the corporate powers of such city. Any 
city of the state of Indiana is hereby author 
ized through its proper officers, from time to 
time, to make such levies as may be necessary 
to produce a fund for any or all purposes of 
this act, including the payment and retire 
ment of any bonds therefor issued and sold, 
and the payment of the interest thereon, and 
to collect the same as other taxes are col 
lected. 


Although the city of Lafayette had a 
population of only about 25,000 in 
1926, the program undertaken by the 
local officials at that time clearly indi- 
cates the farsightedness with which they 
acted. 

The present Kansas law authorizes 
the establishment of benefit districts by 
ordinance and permits establishment of 
several parking stations in each benefit 
district. Not less than 75 per cent nor 
more than go per cent of the costs of 
the parking facilities are assessable to 
the benefit district in which said facili- 
ties are located. Costs of the improve- 
ment may be levied and assessed in not 
to exceed 10 installments, with interest 
on the amount remaining due and un- 
paid each year accruing at the rate of 
not exceeding 5 per cent per annum. 
Landowners may pay the entire costs 
chargeable to their property within go 
days after the assessment ordinance is 
passed, 

The governing body of the city is 


authorized to assess the pro rata cost 


AMERICAN CITY for 


of the condemnation and the improve- 
ment of the facilities against the pri- 
vately owned property in the benefit 
district, and to levy the rest of the cost 
by a general tax on all the property in 
such city. Suits contesting the action 
taken by the city must be instituted and 
the summons served within go days 
from the publication of the ordinance 
levying the Municipal 
bonds may be issued and sold to pay 


assessment. 


the costs of such improvements. The 
bonds are payable in 10 equal annual 
installments and are to bear interest at 
not to exceed 5 per cent per annum. 

The state of Maine has revised cer 
tain sections of its general laws to au 
thorize municipal expenditures for 
public parking places. 

The state of Massachusetts has this 
law: 

4 town may at any town meeting ap 
propriate money for the following pur 
poses: for acquiring land for public park 
ing places and maintaining the same 

The state of New Hampshire recent 
ly amended its laws to provide for pub- 
lic parking areas. 

The provision of the West Virginia 
law on this subject is as follows: 

A city shall have power }) to estab 
lish, construct, maintain and operate mat 
kets, parks, recreation grounds, munic ipal 
camps, and parking lots, and upon the dis 
continuance thereof to sell and convey the 
same, 

The Iowa law authorizes cities and 
towns to acquire by purchase, lease, 
or condemnation, real estate for park- 
ing purposes, and to pay the costs 
thereof either from the general fund or, 
if general funds are not available, from 
a parking-lot tax fund which may be 
raised by taxation at the rate of not 
to exceed 14-mill in any fiscal year. 
The city council of any city is em- 
powered to establish, maintain, and 
collect just and equitable charges for 
use of the parking lands; and the pro- 
ceeds are to be used for the acquisition 
of other lands for the same purposes, 
while any surplus proceeds may be 
transferred to the general fund of the 
city. Authority to sell gasoline, oil, 
motor-vehicle supplies, or other mer- 
chandise is expressly denied. The city 
may lease the enterprises to individuals 
or corporations for terms not exceeding 
5 years, and under regulations deter- 
mining the parking fees to be charged, 
or it may sell its interests in the prop 
erty in such manner and under such 
terms as the council shall direct. 

The laws of the remaining two states 
—Michigan and Pennsylvania—author 
ize municipalities to engage in a large 
number of revenue-producing enter- 
prises, including parking facilities. 
This law further provides that mu- 
nicipalities may operate these enter- 
prises on a revenue-producing basis; 
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and that they may issue bonds payable 
solely, both principal and interest, from 
the revenues derived. 

In actual operation, the Pennsy! 
vania law differs from the one in Mich 
igan. It autherizes any county, city 
town, borough, or township, individ 
ually or jointly with another munici 
pality, to create by resolution or ordi 


f 


nance an authority for construction of 


among other things, parking spaces 


New Bills 


Legislation on this que stion was in 
troduced this year in Idaho and New 
Mexico, but failed of enactment. At 
the time this report was prepared, five 
bills on this subject were being con 
sidered by the Illinois Legislature and 
one by the Massachusetts Legislature 

The bills before the Illinois Legisla 
sill No. 181 


would authorize cities having a popula 


ture vary in scope, Senate 


tion of 150,000 or more, upon approval 
of the electorate, to establish parking 


places for motor vehicles within 400 


feet of a municipal airport ind to 
finance the same by bonds 


House Bill No 


all cities and towns, 


revenue 
337 would authorize 
individually o1 
jointly, to establish parking lots within 
or without their corporate limits. It 
also would authorize financing by sal 
of revenue bonds. 

Senate Bill No. 580 would authorize 
park districts to acquire by gift, leas« 
or permit, land for use as parking lots 
and to place permanent structures 
Senate Bill No. 581 would 


permit any city having a population 


thereon. 


between 5,000 and 100,000 to expend 
not to exceed 20 per cent ofa special 
tax fund for leasing, improving, and 
maintaining tracts of land and town 
House Bill No 

f 


69 would authorize the creation of 


lots as parking lots. 
highway authorities, in counties with 
a population exceeding 300,000, which 
would be granted broad powers in the 
construction and operation of toll high 
facility 


way facilities, including “any 


intended for the accommodation of 
parking vehicles.’ 

Ihe Massachusetts bill would give 
the mayor of Boston broad powers for 
use in solving that municipality's park 
ing problems. It would authorize him 
to appoint a department, board, com 
mission, or official as an authority em- 
powered to purchase, condemn, ot 
otherwise acquire land for parking fa 
cilities; to operate the same, or to li 
cense or release them to individuals; to 
establish the rates to be charged for 
use of the facilities; to revise the rates 
whenever necessary so that the lowest 
possible charge would cover the cost 
of operation, maintenance, and ad 
ministration, as well as meet the pay- 
ment of principal and interest of any 


(Continued on page io1 
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Whether you are lighting a street, highway, bridge, sports 
field or industrial property, you will find the right equip- 
ment for your needs and for your budget in the complete 
L-M line...the line that includes “Everything You Need In 
Outdoor Lighting”. And from the first discussion of plans 


till the installation is completed and in service, your L-M 


representative will gladly give you every possible help. 


The complete line of L-M Protective 
Lighting Equipment is ready for 
service at your municipal plants, 
reservoirs, factories and other 

vital properties. Write for 

Bulletin No. LMB-4121, and 

get further information. Line 
Material Company, 800 North 
Eighth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Outdoor Light 
Streets —Highways—F loodlighting 


in 


urham Relishts 
or Traffie Safety 


URHAM, seat of Duke Univer- 

sity and one of the South's most 

progressive cities, has provided 
complete trafhe safety lighting for the 
entire center city area. After careful 
analvsis, the need for a more modern 
lighting system was recognized and ac- 
complished through arrangements with 
Durham Public Service Co. 

Main Street in Durham is 40 feet 
wide, with heavy motor and pedestrian 
The new lighting system was 

to provide fully adequate 
Existing steel trolley 


trafic. 

designed 
night visibility. 
poles carry the modern 
fractor luminaires. On the principal 


business streets an opposite arrange- 


reflector-re- 


ment of luminaires was used for at- 
tractiveness and to obtain increased il- 
lumination levels. On_ intersecting 
streets, similar installations were made, 
but with a staggered arrangement of 
luminaires, 
The new luminaires on Main Street 


are suspended from brackets extending 
{ feet outward toward the roadway. 
[hey are mounted 22 feet above the 
street and employ an asymmetric light 
distribution for increased efficiency and 
effectiveness. The spacing averages 66 
feet measured along the street center 
line between luminaires. The 10,000 
lumen multiple 
lamps with General Electric Form 79K 
luminaires and Holophane refractors 
provide an average level of nearly 2 


group replacement 


footcandles along Main Street. This ex- 
ceeds substantially the minimum level 
specified in the “Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society's Recommended Prac- 
tice,” and is several times the level pro- 
vided by the old system. 

On the important secondary busi 
ness streets, which are 34 to 38 feet 
wide, the same arrangement is fol 
lowed except that the spacing is in 


creased to 8o or 100 feet. 


In providing for the new system a 


By 
Henry A. Yancey 
City Manager, Durham, N. C. 
new contract was arranged with the 


Durham Public Service Co The old 
system was owned by the city and op 
erated by the company under contract 
arrangements Ihe new system is 
owned by the company, and the city 
pays a fixed annual charge per unit per 
year for operation, maintenance and 
fixed costs 

In designing the electrical features 
of the system provision was made for 
various alternate methods of operation 
All lamps may be operated, or alter 
nate lamps can be turned out after 


midnight. As a further alternative, 


only those on one side may be burned 
For electrical supply, three-condu 
SCTYV ible is 


tor No. 4 concentric 


used The service is overhead bu 
designed to be inconspicuous, For con 
trol, the service circuits are equipped 


with General Electric I-27 time 
switches, each switch controlling about 


ten lights 


Main Street lighting with 10,000- lumen lamps mounted 22 feet above gray asphalt 40-foot roadway and spaced 66 feet apart. 
Three methods of operation are provided: all lamps burn at once, as shown above; only alternate lamps need burn; or onl 
one side of the street need be lighted 
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A FEW CITIES THAT ARE 
RELIGHTING IN 1941 


OT the least of Chicago’s problems in the present emergency is the 
N safe, fast transportation of workers. With factories working two and 
three shifts, and with increased overnight truck transportation, nighttime 
accidents are bound to increase. 

But Chicago’s officials know that adequate lighting is essential, that it’s 
the most economical method of quickly and surely reducing the number of 
| darkness accidents—by as much as one-half. That’s why they relighted the 
| heaviest traveled section of Western Avenue Boulevard, using G-E Form 79 

luminaires and 6000-lumen lamps. Light-center height is 26 feet and spacing 
is 100 feet staggered, except at intersections and underpasses. 

In these days, you want to speed up nighttime traffic as well as 
reduce after-dark accidents. You'll find adequate lighting with G-E lumi- 


naires does both. 
LIGHTING SPEEDS NIGHT TRAFFIC 


On a one-mile section of U.S. highway 422, studies showed that drivers 
utilized 57.7 per cent of the available safe opportunities for passing during the 
daytime, 54.6 per cent during nighttime with the highway lighted, but only 

| 38.5 per cent with the highway unlighted. What's more, with the highway 
unlighted cars edged one foot closer together, increasing the hazard of side- 
| swiping. 


LIGHTING REDUCES NIGHT ACCIDENTS 


| From cities that have relighted their thoroughfares come reports of big 
| reductions in night accidents. On 10 miles of Hartford streets darkness acci- 
| dents dropped 73.2 per cent. Salt Lake City reports night accidents down 
85 per cent on 3.4 miles of thoroughfares in the first year after lighting was 
installed. On the 59-mile White Horse Pike in New Jersey fatalities dropped 
from 16 to 3 a year. 

More factual evidence of this kind, obtained from both small and large 
cities, is available from General Electric. It may be useful to you who need 
public support for the purchase of new traffic-safety-lighting equipment. 
When you are ready to plan a new installation or modernize, General Electric 
will again help you with recommendations and the newest lighting equip- 
ment. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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(Can Drivers in Your Town 


See 1.200 Feet Ahead? 


By L. A. S. Woop 
Westinghouse Lighting Division, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE American Road Builders’ As- 

sociation says that 1,800 feet of 

visibility distance is necessary for 
safe driving in daylight on the open 
road at modern fast speeds. High 
speeds, as you know, are not uncom- 
mon on urban thoroughfares even on 
some residence streets, and with com- 
paratively little reduction in night driv- 
ing speeds a visibility distance of this 
order is required for safe driving at 
night. Such a visibility distance can 
only be produced at night by an ef- 
fective street-lighting system which, to 
be adequate, should be designed to 
take care of the worst conditions of 
high speeds, wet roads, imperfect 
brakes and poor driver reaction time. 
Public lighting systems designed in 
accordance with the I.E.S. Code of 
Street Lighting will provide in excess 
of 1,200 feet of visibility distance, and 
an adequate street-lighting system 
should make a pedestrian or other driv- 
ing hazard visible at approximately 
this distance. Try this on your own 
street-lighting system. If objects in 
the roadway cannot be discerned clear- 
ily and quickly at 1,200 feet, your sys- 
tem needs to be improved. According 
to the National Safety Council, 34,500 
persons were killed in automobile acci- 
dents last year, 19,900 at night and only 
14,600 in daylight. 

During the last decade, while day 
fatalities have decreased 17 per cent, 
night fatalities have increased g per 
cent. This in brief is the night acci- 
dent problem. 

Adequate night visibility is beyond 
the control of the automobile driver, 
whose headlamps under the best con- 
ditions of light, dry road surfaces only 
provide visibility distance of the order 
of 200 feet. The responsibility rests 
with state, county and municipal off- 
cials. 

With the exception of white ways 
where high levels of illumination are 
provided for advertising purposes, the 
lighting of thoroughfares and _ local 
streets has been consistently neglected. 
Designed many years ago to facilitate 
the slow-moving traffic of a bygone era, 
most of these systems are insufficient in 
quantity of light and deficient in qual- 
ity of illumination to meet traffic re- 
quirements. 


Except on installations where re- 
fractors were used, little attempt was 
made in these earlier street-lighting 
systems to control the light flux, and 
much of the equipment in service today 
is obsolete and deserves the anthem: 
“Yes, We have no Street Lighting!” 

The past several years have wit- 
nessed so many changes in street light 
ing that even those actively engaged 
in the solution of the night accident 
problem through adequate visibility 
have scarcely comprehended the signi- 
ficance of the new developments and 
that the introduction of a new street 
luminaire has reduced to obsolescence 
much of the street-lighting equipment 
now in service. 


Seeing by Contrast 


It is now recognized that objects are 
seen more readily by contrast than by 
direct illumination; and since objects 
in the roadway are predominantly 
dark in color, it is the purpose of mod- 
ern street lighting to “paint” the roads 
white with light so that objects may 
be discerned as silhouettes against the 
background of the roadway beyond. 
This is achieved by properly directed 
light and is made possible by the ele- 
ment of specularity that is present in 
most road surfaces. The granite chips 
and other irregularities in a macadam 
road, for example, reflect light and will 
produce surface brightness. 

Modern street lighting for night 
traffic safety is therefore designed to 
illuminate the background rather than 
the object, thus accentuating contrast 
and providing silhouette discernment. 
With modern street-lighting practice 
it is not necessary—and indeed it is 
far too costly—to reproduce at night an 
illumination approaching daylight, but 
it is possible at reasonable expense to 
produce at night, by scientifically de- 
signed street lighting, visibility condi- 
tions equal to, or even better than, 
daylight visibility. 

Many factors have contributed to 
delays in street-lighting improvements, 
and a review of some of these will be 
found not only startling but almost 
incredible. 

Difficulties in developing  satisfac- 
tory methods of measuring street light- 
ing prior to the acceptance of the ob- 
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jective method have unquestionably 
been a factor in retarding moderniza 
tion programs, because public officials 
have been unable to determine the 
quality of existing street lighting in 
respect to visibility. 

Safety engineers and public authori 
tres point with pride to the downward 
trend in urban traffic accidents, but 
while in all sincerity claiming this out 
standing achievement as the direct re 
sult of nation-wide safety campaigns, 
they ignore the significance of the 
alarming increase in night accidents 
and completely overlook the fact that 
these safety measures have been di 
rected primarily to the prevention of 
daylight accidents and, lacking provi 
sion for adequate night visibility, have 
had little or no effect on the night 
accident hazard. 

Finance committees have been nig 
gardly in making appropriations for 
street lighting. In the past decade, 
while night fatalities have increased. 
municipal expenditures for street light 
ing have decreased and the 
energy consumed in street lighting has 
decreased approximately 30°% 

Police officers in their accident x 
ports often unintentionally mislead 
public officials in respect to “lighting 
conditions” surrounding a night acci 
dent, and if there is a street lamp adja 
cent to the scene of an accident, the 
police officer is likely to report “light 
ing conditions” fair or even good when 
the visibility conditions are deplor 
able and were the probable cause of 
the accident. In Detroit, for example 
in the 31 miles of adequately lighted 
streets, police officers in the three years 
before relighting reported 51 night fa 
talities and three day fatalities which 
were attributed to six classes of driver 
faults such as “inattention,” “had been 
drinking,” “speeding.” In the three 
years after relighting, the fatality ex 
perience in these same streets with the 
same police supervision was 11 night 
and 6 day deaths attributed to these 
causes. 

Public officials, probably influenced 
by erroneous reports while providing 
effective palliatives for daylight haz 
ards, have not recognized the fatal 
character of darkness and have failed 
signally in night accident prevention 


Safety with Light 


The U. S. Junior Chamber of Com 
merce, which consists of more than 120, 
000 young men, 21 to 35, in 1,000 
communities, has dedicated itself to 
the problem of making America’s 
streets and highways as safe at night 
as in daytime. For the last three 
years, these young men, unhampered 
by precedent or fear of political re- 
percussions, have conducted a 
tional “Safety With Light’ activity, 
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WESTINGHOUSE supplies the answer 


A Westinghouse lighting system provides 1500 feet of 
“visibility distance” for drivers on Atlantic Avenue in 
Long Beach, California. 


Adequate Visibility Distance 
Aids California Motorists 


Through Safety With Light Promotion by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, street lighting’s “silhouette of safety’’ is now reducing 
night traffic accidents in Long Beach, California. 


Horizontally directed light sil- 
houettes pedestrians and other 


the Before Traffic Safety Lighting replaced outmoded upright units, 
ight on e pavemen eyona. 

This Wastiodiionss “silhouette an extensive study of driving conditions on famed Atlantic Avenue 
of safety” gives drivers quick, revealed the need of better nighttime visibility for automobile drivers. 


sure vision when traveling at 
maximum speeds, 


The new lighting system consists of 154 Westinghouse Reflecto- 
lux Jr. pendant-type luminaires with clear globes. Units are mounted 
twenty-two feet and are spaced at 121-foot intervals. The luminaires 
provide a sheen of brightness on the roadway which allows motorists 
a “visibility distance’’ of 1500 feet. Drivers are now able to see 
road hazards clearly and far enough ahead in time to avoid accidents. 

The same Traffic Safety Lighting installed in Long Beach and 
hundreds of cities throughout the country can save lives in your 
community. Ask the Lighting Specialist in your local Westinghouse 
sales office for Booklet B-2189; or, write Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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h an annual “Safety With Light” 
which upwards of 
» cities are participating. Cash 
zes amounting to $750 are awarded 
h year for the most outstanding ac- 
nplishment in street and highway 
In 1941, two first prizes of 
-o each were awarded, one for ur- 
in street lighting and one for high- 
iy lighting. The prize for street 
ehting was awarded to the Chicago 


\petition in 


hting. 


unior Association for promoting the 
ghting on Archer Avenue, and the 
first prize for highway lighting was 
awarded to the Bessemer Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for successfully 
developing the Bessemer to Birming- 
ham highway lighting system illustrated 
and described in the July issue. 
Present inadequate lighting condi- 
tions on streets and highways are a 
challenge to the people of America. 


Legal Aspeets 


debt incurred by the city for such en- 
terprises. 

The bill would also authorize rate 
differentials due to such causes as the 
location of the facility and the size 
The city trea- 
surer, subject to the approval of the 
mayor, would be authorized to issue 
and sell at public or private sale serial 
bonds of the city to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $6,000,000 in aggregate prin- 
cipal; said indebtedness would be out- 
side the statutory limit of indebtedness 
of such city, and payment of the bonds 


of the space occupied. 


would be made within 20 years. 
Although some of the detailed pro- 
visions of this bill, particularly the one 
relating to the financing of these enter 
prises, apparently would not meet the 
constitutional inhibitions on munici- 
pal corporations in other states, the 
proposed measure is of utmost impor- 
tance in this field because it contains a 
provision which, if enacted, would es- 


tablish legislative recognition of the 


automobile parking facility as a public 
use. That provision, found in Section 
1 of the bill, reads as follows: 

It is hereby declared that the free circu 
lation of traffic of all kinds through the 
streets of the city of Boston is necessary to 
the health, safety, and general welfare of the 
public, whether residing in said city or trav- 
eling to, through or from said city in the 
course of lawful pursuits; that in recent years 
the greatly increased use by the public of 
motor vehicles of all kinds has caused serious 
trafic congestion in the streets of the city of 
Boston; that the parking of motor vehicles in 
the streets of the city of Boston has contributed 
to this congestion to such an extent as to con- 
Stitute at the present time a public nuisance; 
that such parking prevents the free circula- 
tion of traffic in, through, and from said city, 
impedes the rapid and effective fighting of fires 
and disposition of police forces in said city, 
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Last 
killed in traffic accidents exceeds the 
total of all civilians killed in England 
during the first 12 months of intensive 
air raiding. 


years record of 85,000 persons 


The electric light and power com 
panies which supply most of the utili 
tarian street lighting are with a few 
reluctant to call 


public attention to inadequate street 


notable exc eptuions 


lighting conditions, lest they expose 


themselves to charges of commercial- 
ism. Recently a 


promuine nt powe! 
company ofhcial cautioned the indus- 
try to recommend “no more street 


lighting than the city could pay for.” 
State officials, with a few exce ptions, 
consider highway lighting an unjusti- 
fiable expense. The “1940 Texas High 
way Accident Facts” will illustrate this 
point. 
THE 


(See page gg of the July issue of 
AMERICAN City). In this 20- 


for SEPTEMBER, 


1941 10] 


page bulletin, copiously illustrated and 
describing every conceivable type of 
accident, there is no mention of thos 
caused by darkness, and the only refer 
ence to night driving is an admoni 


back cover to “dim lights 


tion on the 
when passing at night 

The problem is not how much 
some believe a community can altord to 
pay for its street lighting,” but “how 
much it is compelled to pay tor an 
idequate street-lighting system which 
will prevent night accidents and say 
lives 

Adequate street lighting of necessity 
darkness, but 


costs more than visible 


it is worth the price The way to pro 
mote a modernization 


tabulate the trafli 


program is to 
accidents and fa 
talities for the previous year and spot 
them on a city map. This will show 


the streets to be relighted first 


of Municipal Parking Facilities 


(Continued from page 95. See also page 115.) 


threatens irreparable loss in valuations of 
city property which can no longer be readily 
reached by vehicular traffic, and endangers the 
health, safety, and welfare of the general pub 
lic; that this parking nuisance is not capable 
of being adequately abated except by pro 
vision of sufficient off-street parking facilities, 
conveniently located in the several commercial 
and residential districts of the city; that ade 
quate off-street parking facilities have not been 
provided by private capital, and private park 
ing spaces now existing must be forthwith 


supplemented by off-street parking facilities 
provided, by public undertaking; and that the 
enactment of Sections 2 to 8 of this act, inclu 
sive, is hereby declared to be a public neces 
SIL¥. 

Municipalities planning to 
lish public parking facilities may find it 
very helpful if they would carefully 
check the sources of their power be 


fore condemning or purchasing the de 


estab 


sired lands, or before converting lands 
acquired by tax delinquencies or for 
other public uses into public parking 
places. Although 
power vary in the different states, they 
may be found in the state constitutions, 
municipal charters, and the general o1 
special acts of the state legislature. It 
should be remembered when 
studies are made that courts are in 
clined to construe grants of power 
strictly against the municipality, and 
that they limit implied powers to only 
those which are necessarily incidental 
to an express power. In other words, 
the courts in construing a state law 
authorizing its municipalities only to 
construct a public parking lot would 
not necessarily imply that they could 
charge fees for use of the same, or that 
they could issue bonds to finance the 
construction costs. 

It might be well to review the de- 
cisions of the local courts interpreting 
these grants of municipal power, or 
the decisions of the courts of other 
states interpreting similar provisions of 


these sources ol 


these 


law. In the event a municipality 
has no express power under which it 
can undertake the program that its 
planning officials desire, it should s¢ 
cure enactment of a state law to cover 
the situation \ general law, enacted 
at the request of a number of commu 


nities their recommenda 


their plan 


which base 
tions upon the reports of 
ning officials showing the urgent need 
for remedial 


cle sirable The 


measures, would prove 


most detailed provi 


sions should be stated in the law 


Chis is of utmost importance, pat 


ticularly since (1) the most suitable 
locations in many cities for public 
parking facilities often can be ac 


quired by the municipality at a rea 


sonable cost only by the exercise of 
eminent domain powers 2 priva 

property may not be taken from th 
owner against his will for other than a 
public use; and (3) public funds ma 


not be expended for private purpos 


The developments which alread 
have taken place in the torm of stat 
legislation and municipal action defi 
nitely show a tendency on the part ot 


the legislative and executive branch 
of state and local governmental in 


automobile 


to recognize the parking 
facility as a public use The increased 
interest in this field which may be ex 
pected throughout the country within 
the next few vears will furthe: 
strengthen the public use concept ol 
such enterprise. This trend ould 


help to obtain favorable court deci 


sions on the issues 


properly devel 
oped cases. In the meantime, munici 
pal planners should recognize that the 
legal phases of the owned 
parking facility are 
than plans for the physical layout and 


Phe groundwork laid today 


public ly 
no less important 


financing. 
will influence the judicial determina 


tions of tomorrow 
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The ever- 


mounting total of 


after dark fatalities is 


cities that have gambled 


a grim testimonial to the ; SQ 


the lives of their citizens on ‘‘getting by” with inadequate 
street lighting — and lost. Houston, Texas, is one of the 
many progressive cities that prefers to play safe after 
sundown. The two illustrations show you the results of 


their street lighting modernization program. 


Houston played doubly safe when they selected Union 
Metal steel standards. These modern mountings insure 
proper placement of the luminaires for maximum visibility. 
Their all-steel construction offers long life with minimum 
maintenance. Attractive design throughout results in a fin- 
ished installation that is a credit to the community at all 


times—day or night. 


Mention THe AMERICAN Ciry—it helps. 
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Union Metal 
has a modern 
steel standard 
of a type, size 
and price to fit 
every street 
lighting prob- 
lem. Write for 
Catalog No.71 
today. 
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Reported by Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Truck Routing Ordinance 
Adopted by St. Paul 


Sy Paut, Minn.—The St. Paul City 
Council has adopted a Truck Routing 


Ordinance. This ordinance supple- 
ments the Building Zone Ordinance by 
keeping heavy trucks off residence 


The ordinance provides that 
trucks may use any street in an indus- 
district and any street in the cen- 
tral business district, but must use cer- 
outes (31 in number) connecting 
these industrial districts and business 
districts and the state trunk highways 
leading into the city. 

The ordinance was prepared by the 
St. Paul Planning Board as further pro- 
rection for residential districts and an 
extension of the police power to regu- 
late moving vehicles operated for hire. 
It is based on the provisions of the city 
charter, which gives the Council the 
right by ordinance, to define, license, 
regulate and restrain vehicles of all 
kinds, and the use of streets, public 
thoroughfares, highways, and the car- 
rying and hauling of persons and prop- 
erty for hire. It is based on a compre- 
hensive survey of the trucking situation 
in the city and the routes necessary to 
be used by these trucks in order to 
carry on their business. 

The ordinance was published July 
19, 1941, and went into effect at once, 
excepting the provision that trucks 
over 30 feet in length could not use the 
alleys in the business center, which goes 
into effect in go days. This makes it 
necessary for large over-the-road truck- 
ing companies to unload at their trans- 
fer depots and have store deliveries 
made by transfer trucks of reasonable 
size. Of the something over 100 truck- 
ing companies operating in Minnesota, 
78 are operating through the city of 
St. Paul. 

The ordinance was adopted after 
many hearings with citizens and truck- 
ing companies. One trucking route, 
Cleveland Avenue, a north-and-south 
artery, was finally sacrificed hy the City 
Council in order to appease property 
owners and get the ordinance into ef- 
fect. 


tain! 


GEORGE H. HERROLD, 
Planning Engineer. 
Eprroriat. Nore.—A system of truck routes 
through the city has also been established by 
ordinance in Appleton, Wis. And in Bay 


City, Mich., the City Planning Commission, at 

the request of the Chief of Police, has made 

a study of routes for heavy trucks and trailers 
ing through the city. 
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CITY oF SAINT PAUL 
TRUCKING ROUTES Sy J 


ORDINANCE 


N° 8274 


ndustra! Zones 


Trucking routes established by St. Paul's new ordinance, 
Broken lines indicate streets on which street cars are also operated 


lines. 


Tax-Lien Foreclosure 
Procedure Improved 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Among New 
York State cities, Schenectady was one 
of the pioneers in availing itself of At 
ticle 7A of the tax law which set up a 
procedure for the foreclosure of tax 
liens. Under this section of the tax 
law, the city acquired and re-sold scores 
of properties on which taxes had been 
long delinquent, thereby getting them 
back on the productive tax rolls. 

However, the time between the ac- 
quisition of a property and its re-sale 
to a private purchaser has often dragged 
into months under the machinery es- 
tablished for its disposal after the city 
had secured title. To shorten this in- 
terval Schenectady has devised a new 
procedure using the organized facili- 
ties of licensed real estate brokers. 

The first sale under the new set-up 
broke all records for speed. Two 
Cheltingham Avenue lots were sold 
within ten days of the date on which 
the city had acquired them, and the 
new owner almost at once began the 
erection of a dwelling on the site. 

Under its old system, the city waited 
until a group of forty or more parcels 
had been acquired through foreclosure. 
The list was given the City Council, 
which then ordered their sale at public 
auction. Before this auction could be 
held, it was necessary to advertise it 


shown by both solid and broken 


three times. When the sale was even- 
tually held, the 


City Engineer were 


bids received by the 
transmitted to the 
City Council for approval or rejection 

As can 


this took a great deal of time 


readily be appreciated, all 

The new set-up eliminates the pre 
liminary action by the City Council, the 
necessity for waiting until a group of 
properties has been assembled, and the 
public auction, making it possible to 
offer 


upon its acquisition. 


a property for sale immediately 


How Sales Are Handled 


Tax-lien foreclosed 
listed at 


propert es are 


now once with real estate 
brokers, who have the opportunity to 
basis. A 


does 


sell them on a 
prospective purchaser, however 


commission 


not have to deal with a real estate man 
He may deal with 
To make this pos- 
the plan provides for a bulletin 
City Hall which lists all 
properties, and bids may be filed by 


if he does not wish 
the city directly. 
sible 


board at the 


the prospective purchaser directly with 
the Special Counsel in charge of tax- 
lien foreclosures 

The bulletin 
property On 


card for 
visible 


board has a 
each one side 
to the public—the parcel is described 
as to its location by ward, street or lot 
valuation. 


to the 


number, size and assessed 


On the other side—not visible 
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Constant-Current Regulators 
Cut Costs...Assure Dependable 


Street 
Lighting 


foe Wagner Type 
Y-H Constant-Cur- 


rent Regulator fur- 
nishes constant current 
to the lamp circuit 
from zero load (short- 
circuited loop) up to 
full load and even over- 
loads. This new type 
regulator has many 
outstanding features, 
some of which are: 


> EFFICIENT OPERATION —This new regulator 
operates at high efficiency from fractional to full 
load ... has unity or leading power-factor . .. the 
current drawn from the line is in direct propor- 
tion to the load... regulator has no moving coils 
..makes instant adjustment to changes in load. 


EASY INSTALLATION —The regulator and all 
control equipment are mounted into one rugged, 
compact unit, suitable for pole, platform, or vault 
installations without reassembly of any parts. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE —The switching 
equipment is practically non-sparking since the 
supply-line contacts never open or close under 
load. Long life and minimum maintenance are 
the result. Should a break occur in the loop cir- 
cuit, the regulator quickly disconnects itself from 
the supply-line. A short-circuit in the loop does 
not damage it. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY! 


Ath for Bulletin TU-180 Part 8 


Wagner Electric Corporation 
6400 Plymouth Avenue 
Saint U.S.A. 


‘service 
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Large-Diameter 


CAST FITTINGS 


(Below) Acipco 42" 
(Right) Acipco 42" 


Acipco produces a complete line of high-quality Cast 
Iron Fittings for use in pipe lines conveying either 
liquids or gases. Fittings for use in conveying li- 
quids are furnished either with standard tar coating, 
or Enameline or Cement-Lined as required. Fittings 
for use in conveying gases are furnished unlined and 
are carefully air-tested. 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CoO. 


Chicago Minneapolis New York City Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 


0 ONE OR BOTH OK CHAMPION 


‘POWER SEWER CLEANERS -- ADD THIS NEW DEVICE 


OK CHAMPION 


CATCH BASIN CLEANERS 
SEWER CLEANER 


RESULT/ ONE OR TWO) one MoTOR PoweRED SET 
CATCH BASIN CLEANERS Two distinctly different but related jobs all 
done by one eet of equipment. 
Your purchase costs cut more than 50%. New 
machines that round out completely your 
sewer department equipment and save you real 
operating expense. 
You cannot afford not ro know allrabour this 
new “Goodbye to the long handled shovel.” 


TO 


CHAMPION CORPORATION — 


4716 Sheffield Ave. 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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bs During September we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. } 


—is a complete record as to when 
ircel was acquired, how much was 
st it, and other appropriate infor- 
mm. When a parcel is sold, the 
of course, is moved from the board 
filed in a permanent file. 

sale, whether consummated 

through a real estate broker or through 

ofhce of the Special Counsel, is final 
until it has been given the final ap- 
val of the City Council. 


Retaining Property for Public Use 


Anothe1 the situation is 


being studied by the city. It has been 


aspect ot 


felt that possibly some of the properties 
being acquired through tax-lien fore- 
closures might fit into plans for future 
municipal developments, such as off- 
street parking lots, playground areas, 
A spe- 


cial committee appointed by City Man- 


street extensions and the like. 


ver C. A. Harrell, consisting of LeRoy 
C. Purdy, City Engineer, Fred W. 
Fisch, Director of the Bureau of Traf 
fic and City Planning, and E. E. 
Mariner, Managing Director of the 


Schenectady Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, is developing a procedure for 


system of review which would as 


certain whether any of the properties 
be required for such municipal 
that a 


might 


projects. If it was determined 


parcel might be needed in some future 


{bove—Pruning young trees to insure 
straight growth and a strong trunk. 
Right—To provide trees for city streets 
is the purpose of the recently estab- 
lished nursery at Ames, lowa 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


for 


development, it would be retained 
rather ottered for 


likelihood that the city might have to 


than sale with the 
reacquire it in a year or so by costly 
condemnation proceedings. 

With business conditions in Schene¢ 
at their a dec 


tady best in more than 


ade as the result of national defense 
orders placed with the General Elec 
tric Co. and the American Locomotive 
Co., the city is also making an inten 
sive effort to speed up the tax-lien fore- 
closure actions themselves in order to 
take advantage of the good times and 
get property back on productive tax 
rolls. 

lo expedite this work and eliminate 
a bottleneck, a stenographer-clerk and 
stenographer have been appointed to 
augment the Special Counsel's staff 


These temporary were 
after a 
tions by Corporation Counsel Arlen 1 
City LeRoy (¢ 
Purdy, Finance Director Harold A. 
Root, City Manager C. A. Harrell, and 


the Special Counsel in charge of tax 


nts 


made careful study of condi- 


St. Louis, Enginee 


lien foreclosures, and upon recommen- 


dation of the Schenectady Bureau of 
Municipal Research, which has been 
cooperating with the city in studying 
the problem of tax-delinquent land in 
Schenectady. 

MEAD 
lax 


KELSIE 
Special Counsel in Charge ot 
Lien Foreclosures 


SEPTEMBE 


R, 
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The City-Owned Nursery 
in Ames 
This Mid-West colleg 


of 12,500 has put 


Ames, Iowa 
community into suc 
cessful operation @ city-owned nursery 
to provide trees and shrubs to maintain 
the beauty of its streets, parks and 
Started a year ago from plans 
Plan Com 


has about 


grounds 
recommended by the City 
nursery 


mission the now 


2,500 trees and 600 shrubs which serve 


as a source to provide BOO trees each 
year for street planting The shrubs 
will be replanted in the city parks and 
the cemetery, and around city build 
ings as desired 

In making its survey of trees, those 
on parkings ilong city streets Plan 
Commission reported 112 trees, of 
which 5,130, or 72 per cent, were of 
desirable types The substance of th 
Commission's report was to he etlect 
that Ames needed 2 00 new trees i 
goal which is now being sought at the 


rate ol 500 per yeal 


Pin and red oak, hackberry, Schwed 
ler (red) maple and American mn 
trees were recommended as the best 
species ton the climate 

At the nursery tiny seedlings put 
chased at a low price are planted 
watered and trimmed until they reach 
a growth of from 8 to 10 feet ifter 


which they are ready for final plant 
ing All trees are wrapped with creo 
soted paper and staked to protect hem 
from damage by small animals and 
children 

lo operate the nursery a budget of 
$2,100 was set up the first year; it Is 
estimated that the annual cost to Carry 


out the plan will be between $1,000 


t 


and $1,500. Part of the original cost 
was for removing older trees listed as 
hazardous to safety, and also for re 


_ 
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SPEED 


your NATIONAL DEFENSE 
pipe jobs with... 


UNIVERSAL 


2. 


Hub End 


Spigot End 
Universal Cast Iron Pipe 


A ratchet wrench is the only field 
equipment needed to make the Uni- 
versal Cast Iron Pipe Bolted Joint. 


THE CENTRAL 


The finished bolted joint. 


CAST 
1RON 


PIPE 


Today more than ever SPEED in com- 
pletion of National Defense projects is 
important to our welfare as a nation. 

To help you SPEED your installations 
of miles of pipe lines for water supply 
systems and distribution systems, use 
Universal Cast Iron Pipe. It has an iron- 
to-iron ground joint which only requires 
the passing of two bolts through the lugs 
cast on the ends of the pipe, and tighten- 
ing with a ratchet wrench to complete 
the joint very quickly and easily. No time- 
consuming caulking or pouring of lead is 
required, no bell holes to dig. Can be laid 
with common labor. 


The time and money saved for you in joint construction 
by using Universal Cast Iron Bolted Joint Pipe will result 
in substantial economies. 

Can be laid under water, on rocky terrain, below zero 
weather, or in the tropics. 

Send for a catalog today, and if necessary a Universal 
Pipe Sales Representative will gladly assist you in solving 
your problem of SPEED INSTALLATION in your con- 
struction of water supply lines. 

Use Universal Cast Iron Pipe for Water Supply Lines, 
High Pressure Fire Lines, Distribution Lines, subaqueous 
intakes and outfalls and pressure sewers for Airports, Army 
Bases, Municipalities, Power Projects and Factories. Made 
2” to 30” in diameter. And don’t forget the long service 
life for which Cast Iron Pipe is famous. 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


General Offices: 386 FOURTH AVENUE e 


NEW YORK, N., Y. 


completion of 
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ng shrubs on corner parkings, 


, threatened motor traffic. 
selecting species of trees, the Plan 
Commission set up the following re- 
q ements: 


Only vigorous trees, entirely hardy, 
will withstand growth conditions of 
streets. 

Trees that are long-lived and not 

slow of growth. 

Only trees that are strong, and not 
brittle or subject to breakage in ordinary 
5 ms 

Trees that are neat and not given 
to dropping a constant litter or subject 
to messy or injurious forms of disease or 
insect infestations. 

Trees having a firm, tough bark 
easily bruised or damaged 

6. Trees having a good, deep, com 
system and high branching 


not 


pact root 
habit. 
- Trees having a good shade, yet not 
too dense so as to prohibit grass growth, 
and with foliage that will wash clean in 
a rain 

8. Trees not having conspicuous flow- 
ers or edible fruits or nuts. Experience 
has proved that it is practically impos- 
sible to create a sentiment that will pro- 
tect such trees from being badly mutilated 
by the public. 


Listed among the objectionable trees 
were poplars, box elders, Chinese elm, 


silver maple and ash. 
ART JOHNSON. 


The Development of 
Salisbury Beach 


Boston, Mass.—Salisbury Beach rep- 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


for SEPTEMBER, 


comprises 520 acres which are being 
developed for a wide variety of outdoor 
sports with a definite emphasis on the 
“outdoor.” There will be no merry- 
go-rounds, roller coasters or fun houses 
at the Salisbury Beach State Park, and 
structures will limited bath 
house, comfort stations, concessions, a 
boat-house, and such service buildings 


be to a 


as are required for efficient manage 
ment and safety. 

Salisbury Beach is a seaside state 
park. It is planned carefully for segre 
gated day and overnight use. The en 
trance road 
from the beach and runs parallel with 
it. Thus all parking related to the 
beach use is between the road and the 


is about 1,200 feet away 


ocean, preventing the constant danger 
ous road crossing evident on most of 
By this plan 
for 


our present beaches. 
more than 
play in its many forms within a safety 
zone between beach and road. In this 
same will all the 


buildings to which the people on the 


100 acres are available 


zone be located 
beach will have safe access. 
On the opposite side of the road, an 
area is being developed especially for 
overnight campers in either trailers o1 
tents. Each tent site will have a fire 
place and individual parking space. 


Electricity will be available on the 
trailer sites. Water outlets are spaced 
conveniently in both tent and trailer 


area. This camp site will be reached 
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pool is under construction and sepa 
the tent the 
It is for the exclusive 
For those 
beach, an 
Merrimac River will 
able them to reach the beach 
the Boat 
planned to meet an urgent need, since 
North offer 


natural basins for the safe mooring of 


rates sites from trailer 


sites. use of the 


who wish to use 


walk 


en 


campers. 
the ocean 
along the 


attractive 


without 


crossing road. basins are 


the Shore does not many 


small boats. The proposed water the 


ater with a large seating capacity on 
the shore is an innovation § which 
should have a popular appeal and 
make a decided cultural contribution 
to the usual beach activities. 


When Salisbury Beach is 


it should lead to greater recognition of 


compl ted 


the enormous potential values of out 


many beaches as yet undeveloped 
EDGAR L. GILLETI 
Director, Division of Parks and Recrea 


tion Department of Conservation 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Kansas City Property Owners to 
Pay 90% of Improvement Cost 


of Municipal Parking Lots 


UNpDeR A 1941 STATE ENABLING AcT whicl 
gives cities the right to establish municipal 
parking accommodations, Kansas City, Kans 
is setting up six off-street parking lots along 
the two streets parallel to its “Main Street 
business district, the International City Man 
agers’ Association reports 


Property holders petitioned the city for the 
parking spaces and will pay go per cent of the 


. - 2 » cost o prove arged to 
resents the northern three miles of through a single controlled entrance af the improvement chaaged 
the “benefit district The city will pay the 
ocean frontage in Massachusetts, from road, and is self-sufficient as far as remaining 10 per cent. Maintenance of the 
the Merrimac River to the New service and conveniences are concerned. lots pen be of 
shoppers ana downtown omice workers wi 
Hampshire state boundary. The area An informal salt-water swimming cost about $8,000 a yeat 
\ 
© COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
ten, DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
IN THE TOWN OF SALISBURY 
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BORES 
HORIZONTA\ 


FASTER, CHEAPER AND SAFER THAN OPEN DITCHING WITH f 


SIGHTED 


FOR INSTALLING UNDERGROUND PIPE ACCURACY 


With a Hydrauger, underground pipe can be installed in about one-quarter the Avoids Pavement Cutting 


time—at one-tenth the cost of trenching, backfilling and repaving. Horizontal 
Avoids Trenching 


= bores ranging from 2!/2” to 14/2” in diameter can be drilled for distances of = 
120 feet and more with exceptional accuracy. Practically any type of under- tenet 
Sy ground formation can be easily penetrated by Hydrauger. Wherever pavement . 
‘ cutting permits are refused, Hydrauger is also the solution. Dead-end hillside Avoids Backfilling 
bores for inserting pipe-drains to prevent slides, sloughing and creep are being pisteliiiiialle 
effectively handled by Hydrauger. ‘ 
‘s Write Today for Full Details and Costs Avoids Subsidence 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR 
BULLETIN No. 7A 
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BELLEVUE 
“One of the Few 
Famous Hotels in 


AMERICA, 


Also Sewer Rod Accessories 


| TURBINE SEWER MACH. CO., Inc. 


5210 W. State St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


. ». became famous through its unsur- 
passed facilities, its superb food, the 


CONNERY’S unvarying graciousness of its service and 
Style “S"” 4 Pass 
Ou-Burning Tar & 
Asphalt Heating 
Kettle is the ideal 
heater for high- 
way maintenance. 
Fuel costes reduced 
50 % and hot 
material furnished 


its vigilant management. And you will 
also appreciate its reasonable rates. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


6.00 x 20—6-ply, 


AIR-CONDITIONED RESTAURANTS 
pneumatic - tired 


| * BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


ken bearings, IN PHILADELPHIA 
truck springs and 
patented hitch for 
fast and safe tow- 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 
= General Manager 


Send today fe complete catalog showing our ‘full line of Tar 
and Asphalt H ating Kettles, Spraying Attachments, Pouring Pots, 


CONNERY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


4000 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 


To Facilitate 
Fvchange of Local 
Governmental Services 


(VILIAN DEFENSE LEGISLATION 

pted by California this year re- 
moves a double barrier to the exchange 
of such governmental services as police, 
fire, health and welfare protection be- 
‘ween cities during emergencies. In 
calling attention to this statute, the 
\merican Municipal Association points 
out that besides giving local govern- 
ments—cities, townships and counties— 
authority to perform such services out- 
side city limits, the new law removes 
the danger of liability for accidents and 
damages occurring during performance 
of the services. Heretofore these bar- 
riers discouraged even extension of 
fire protection to suburban and rural 
areas. 

While adopted as a civilian defense 
measure authorizing a public agency to 
aid another during national or local 
emergencies created by military attack 
or sabotage, the California statute as- 
sures close protective cooperation dur- 
ing floods, earthquakes and_ other 
emergencies of normal times. Word- 
ing of the mutual aid law makes for 
broad interpretation and provides that 
expenses of aiding a city during an 
emergency shall be considered spent 
for protection of the city extending 
aid. 

Of particular significance, the Asso- 
ciation says, is the provision that priv- 
ileges and immunities from liability 
and exemptions from laws, and pen- 
sions, workmen's compensation and 
other benefits applying to officers or 
employees of a city while acting within 
its jurisdictional limits apply to them 
in operating outside these limits dur- 
ing an emergency. 

“The new law definitely is a part of 
the civilian defense effort,’’ the Asso- 
ciation states, at the same time point- 
ing out its value during normal times. 
It was drafted by California municipal 
officials and legislators after discussions 
of the problem with Federal civilian 
defense authorities. The discussions 
took note of problems of British cities 
unable to render aid to neighboring 
communities during and after bombing 
raids because of legal restrictions, and 
of experiences of American cities held 
liable for accidents while giving aid 
outside jurisdictional limits. 

Many cities extend fire protection to 


outside areas, usually on a contract 


basis, the Association points , out. 
However, liability for accidents usually 
is retained 


placed on a governmental service basis, 


unless the protection is 
as has been done by several states and 
this year by Texas. Oklahoma took this 
step in 1939 after a city was held liable 
for personal injury caused by firemen 
in a run to a neighboring community. 
The Oklahoma law first allowed cities 
to offer protection by contract, then 
was amended to place the protection on 
a governmental service basis to avoid 
the liability risk. 


For Annual 
Reconsideration of 
Property Exemptions 


Locat Tax AssEssors are strongly 
in favor of requiring annual written 
petitions as a prerequisite to granting 
tax exemptions on real estate, a poll by 
the National Association of Assessing 
Officers shows. 

In getting the opinion, the Associa- 
tion polled about 600 members of the 
organization in submitting this ques- 
tion: 

“As a condition which must be fulfilled 
before an assessment authority can give 
official recognition to the tax-exempt 
status of privately owned real estate which 
otherwise is eligible for exemption, 
should the owner be required by law to 
file an annual written petition seeking 
the exemption?” 


OF the 


the poll, there was a ratio of 8 to 1 in 


159 answers received so far in 


favor of requiring annual written pet 
tions \ 


134 in favor of the requirement 


tabulation of results shows 
ib not 
in favor, and g uncertain 

The “uncertain” answers were so reg 
istered because they were qualihed to 
some extent, Among the qualifications 


that “it is all right for home 


steads but not for 


were 
institutional prop 


erty,” “might increase work too much 
and “status of churches and other in 
stitutional properties so well known 
that annual applications are unneces 
sary.” 

In reporting results of the poll, the 
Association pointed out that at least 
20 states require persons claiming cer 
tain 


their 


property tax exemptions to- file 


claims in writing. In 9 of the 
12 states exempting homesteads from 
taxes, for example, an annual applica 
tion for exemption must be made 
while in 12 of the 20 states exe mpting 
real property of veterans, the veterans 
must apply annually for exemption 
Periodical applications for exemp 


tions are almost neve1 required for 


government-owned property and aré 
necessary in only 8 states for 
Newly 


tories when exempted from taxation 


institu 


tional property. located fac 


usually get this status under terms of a 


contract or an ordinance, and the filing 
with the 


ot a copy of this document 


assessors serves in lieu of the annual 


application. 


City Manager Appointments 


E. J. Allison, City Manager of Hays 
Kans., from 1938-40, returned to this po 
sition on August g, succeeding H. V. Erick 
son. 

Gongalo Diago succeeded Fernando ] 
Geigel as City Manager of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, on July 3. 


Elmer Klement, City Engineer, has 
been named Acting Manager of Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 

Russell E. McClure, Secretary of the 


Independent Business Men’s Association 
has been named City Manager of Wichita, 
Kans. 

Boyd McDaniel, City Engineer, has 
been named Temporary City Manager of 
Big Springs, Texas, with a strong pos 
sibility that the appointment will be 
made permanent. He succeeds E. V. 
Spence, who had been manager since Au- 
gust, 1931. 

R. B. Meserve, Assistant City Manager 
of St. Augustine, Fla., has been appointed 
City Manager of Fernandina, Fla., to suc 
ceed William J. Deegan, recently pro 
moted to De Land, Fla. 


R. G. Mitchell, a local business man of 
Auburn, Maine, will fill the 


unexp red 


term of David Walton, who resigned to 
accept a position as Chairman ot the 
Maine Unemployment Compensation 
Board. 


Ralph Mittendorf, former City Audito: 
has been appointed City Manager of Iron 


ton, Ohio, to succeed Leonard GC. Howell 
recently promoted to Port Huron, Mich 
Donald R. Judkins succeeded I I 


Blanton as Town Manager of Largo, FI 
on August 1. 

James G. Wallace, Manager of Bangor 
Maine, from 1932 to January, i941, ! 
been appointed first City Manager of Wil 
mington, N. C 

J. Merton Wyman, former Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen at Norway, Maine 
has been appointed Town Manager ot 
Rumford, Maine. He succeeds Arthur I 
Dow, who is serving as a Major in the 
U. S. Army. 


is 


RIDLEY 


International City 


CLARENCE I 
Executive Director 


Managers’ Association 
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YORK, PA. PEORIA, iLL. 


BEVERLY,N.J. EL PASO, TEX. 


ay 


LOWELL, MASS. Zs EVANSTON ILL. 
DENVER, COLO. oe ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


WICHITA, KANS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TACOMA, WASH. ey WILDWOOD, N. J. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. CHARLESTON, S. C. 


& 


NORWALK, CONN. PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 3 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


fy, 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. ® GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


QUICK WATER AT EVERY LUDLOW HYDRANT 


lhe ability of Ludlow Hydrants to deliver ¢ 


quick water with least possible shock is 


and serviced without unscrewing anything 
below the ground level. Write for a free 
copy of Catalog No. 201 which fully 
describes Ludlow Hydrants and Water 
Works and Sewerage Equipment. 

LUDLOW DOUBLE GATE VALVES 


Big or little, the parallel seat double-dise type 
slide gate valve, developed and perfected by 
Ludlow, has been the universally accepted con- 
struction for water works valves for nearly three- 
—no flooding; hydrant easily inspected quarters of a century. 


LUDLOW HYDRANTS 


THE LUDLOW VALVE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. © TROY, N. Y. 


one of the reasons why the cities men- 
tioned above (a partial list) specify Ludlow. 

The slide gate principle of hydrant 
construction, developed and perfected by 
Ludlow, assures these added advantages: 
proper drainage at lowest point—no 
freezing; wedge-locked in closed position 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Crty. 
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Prepared by 
re ANK B. WILLIAMS 
thor of “The Law of 


( Planning and Zoning” 


Zoning 


Notes 


and Planning 


With the cooperation ol 
FDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning” and of 


“The Master Plan” 


Zoning Ordinance — One- 
Family District — Change 
of Conditions by Natural 
Causes—Reasonableness 


Froripa.—Forde v. City of Miami Beach, 
Supreme Court, April 18, 1941, reported 
in 1 S. W. 2d, p. 642.—In 1930 the ocean 
front lots in question had a depth ot 
about 240 feet. By reason of erosion 
caused by a hurricane, and subsequent 
storms and changes in the ocean currents, 
and possibly from the construction of 
groins on each side of them, their depth 
now 1s approximately 60 to 70 feet. In 
iggo, these lots were zoned for one-family 
residential use. The plan was made by 
a nationally known planning expert, It is 
claimed that this provision, as a part ot 
a well-considered plan, is reasonable and 
necessary to the accomplishment of the 
city-wide zoning plan. 

rhe plaintiff Forde is seeking to obtain 
permits to erect multi-family dwellings on 
these lots. He claims that, whatever may 
have been the case in 1930, the property is 
no longer suitable for development as 
“estates,” and that to confine it to single 
family use is unreasonable; and the Court 
so holds. 

The object of all use zoning, in a mea 
sure at least attainable, should be to put 
the land to the uses to which it is best 
adapted, and the result will normally be 
Such a zoning plan 
stable to protect 


to increase values. 
should be sufficiently 
those who comply with the law, but at the 
same time it should be susceptible to 
change, so as to meet changing conditions 
not recognized or not possible to foresee 
when the ordinance was adopted, and na- 
ture has made changes in these lots, mak 
ing it no longer reasonable as to them. 
4 change in the ordinance as to them 
must therefore be allowed. The lots are 
no longer adapted to single-family use 
and cannot be made so except at a pro 
hibitory cost, 

Witnesses for the city were of the opin- 
ion that in time the growth of the city 
will create a demand for this property for 
single-family residential use. The city 
will undoubtedly grow, but how long it 
will take for a growth to create a demand 
for this property for single-family resi- 
dences is a matter of opinion and at best 
problematical. 

When property restricted to a definite 
use by a zoning ordinance changes its 
physical character from natural causes to 
the extent that it is no longer adaptable 
to the use it is zoned for, then it becomes 


the duty of the zoning board to relax its 
restrictions to prevent confiscation, just as 
much as in the case where the regulation 
was invalid in the first instance. 
Justification for the ordinance as it is, as 


applied to these lots, must be found in 
the control over future development. But 
the mere opinion or belief that a pro 
spective demand will develop for the prop 
erty for single-family use in the not dis 
tant future, as weighed against the con 
crete fact that, as it stands, it is unfit for 
that use, cannot indefinitely serve as a 
basis for the continuation of these zoning 
provisions as they now are. It appears 
that the property now is, and must remain 
for the unpredictable future unimproved 


and unproductive and a source of ex 
Laxcs 
being heavy. It is apparent that if the 
present lack of demand for the property 


pense to its owners, the annual 


for single-family use should not change, 
the value of the property would largely 
be consumed by the payment of 
taxes, and that to continue the 


these 
present 
restrictions would almost, if not quite 
amount to a taking without compensa 
tion, and hence be 


beyond the range of 


valid regulation 


Town and Country Planning 
Progress in England 


HE English quarterly, Town and 

Country Planning, which has con- 
tinued regular publication despite the 
war, Carries in its Summer, 1941, issu 
the following announcement: 

“The Garden Cities and Town Plan 
ning Association announces a change 
of name. In future its title will be 
Town and Country Planning Associa 
tion (incorporating Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association) . 

“The change comes at a time when 
public opinion and the Government 
have accepted the 
tional, town and 
When the 
i8gg, there was no statutory planning 
in Britain. 
a really good environment fo1 


principle of na 
country planning 


Association was started, in 


The only way of creating 
num 
bers of city workers was the building, 
mainly by private initiative, of new 
After 
the Housing and Town Planning Act 


towns and town extensions. 
of 1909 was passed, the Association 
(then the Garden Cities Association) 


enlarged its name to include town 
planning. 

“Later, statutory planning was ex 
tended to built-up areas. It is now 
generally agreed that it must be fu 
ther extended to include some control 
of the size and density of existing 
towns and some guidance to the loca 
industry. This implies that 


the creation of new towns and the ex 


tion of 


tension of small towns falls into place 
as one very important element in a 
larger policy. Coupled with it there 
must be planned redevelopment of the 
old centers and the protection against 
random development of agricultural 
land and areas of great natural beauty 


National planning opens up the poss 
bility of applying, over a wider field 
the essential planning principles of the 
Association 

“This policy includes planned build 
ing development, with ample light, 


gardens, and open space; limitation 
of the size of towns and reservation of 
country belts around and_ between 
towns; pooled or public ownership of 
land over large areas; coordinated plan 
ning of housing, industry, and commu 
nity buildings; decentralization from 
congested centers to existing smaller 
towns and new towns, and good design 
in all development The Association 
will continue and intensify its con 
sistent advocacy of planning on these 
regional, and 


principles in national 


local development whether by public 
or private agencies 
“In conclusion the Association ex 


presses its wish to form planning 
groups to study and popularize sound 
planning in all towns and districts and 
to work out its local and regional ap 


plications 


The Replanning of Scotland 


Among other important articles in 
this Summer, 1941, issue of Town and 
Planning is a discussion of 


Scotland bv 


Country 
“The Replanning of 
William Power The 


graphs are especially significant: 


following para 


“The war has brought national rm 
planning into the realm of the grimly 
practical; and Scotland is an ideal na 
tional unit. One of our handicaps has 
been our land system We can no 
longer afford to be held up by the 


caprices of landowners. The state must 
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One of SMITH's many water works specialties is illustrated here: 
the SMITH VALVE INSERTING MACHINE for inserting valves 

| under full pressure without service users’ being in the least incon- 


venienced, without danger, easily, and economically. Furnished 
in five sizes: from 4" to 30". (Valves 24" and larger are inserted 
horizontally.) Write for Bulletin 40M. 


Smith Valve Inserting Machine 
Showing Valve Inside Housing in Place on the Pipe 
(E is Sliding Valve. G is Central Rod) 


Crescent St., Flandreau, S. 


WATER WORKS | 
lea 
& 
Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 
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me wide powers of land control 
where necessary, of land acquisi- 
Agriculture must have priority 

sport or pleasure. Forestry must 

linked up with agriculture in our 
C ish Department. There must be 
mit to the extent of individual land- 
vership, and every owner or occu- 


a 


r must satisfy the authorities that the 

t possible use is being made of the 
land. ... 
The Celtic polity was communal, 
aiming at the full and fine develop- 
ment of the personality of every mem 
ber; and the Celtic polity is the Scot- 
tish ideal. National replanning will 
help it, by giving it the sound economic 
basis, and the social organization, it 
has hitherto lacked. Town and coun 
try, industry and agriculture, will be 
fruitfully complementary, repeating 
their mutual influence in every parish. 
Above all, Scotland itself, which for 
many decades has been largely waste 
and forbidden land, terra incognita to 
the majority of Scots, will have been 
brought completely into the Scottish 
scheme of things yielding its full con- 
tribution not only in the material 
requisites of life, and in health and 
recreation, but also in the manifold in- 
spiration of its history, literature, and 
folk-lore, and its glorious scenery.” 


Letchworth Garden City and 
Its Progress 


The same issue contains a statistical 
survey of the present Eng- 
land’s first garden city, Letchworth,* 
which will be heartening to friends of 
the garden city movement throughout 


status of 


the world: 


Area of estate 4.562 acres 
Area of town ee 1,528 acres 
Residential population (approxi- 

mate ) 20,000 


Daily influx of workers from ad- 
6,000 


jacent villages (approximate ). 
Number of workers employed in 

factories 14,000 
Number of houses 4.959 
Number of shops 192 
Number of hotels 6 
Number of factories and work- 

shops ‘ 216 
Area of parks, commons, playing 


fields, sports grounds, et 300 acres 
Mileage of roads ; 41 
Number of street trees planted in 

town 7,000 
Number of places of worship... 18 
Number of theaters and cinemas. 3 
Number of sports clubs 81 
Number of elementary and sec- 


Dividends paid. Full 5 per cent for 17 years 
and {20,000 paid-off arrears of cumulative 
dividend accruing before 1923. 

*See article on “England’s First Planned 

Town,” by Alfred T. Pike, in THe AMER 

cAN Ciry for November, 1930, page 105, 

and comments by Sir Raymond Unwin on the 

Congestion Problem, in THe AMERICAN CrTy 

for October, 1935. Page 42. 


Turn to page 69 and read 
“British Local Government 
Carries On” 


THE AMERICAN 
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Common Denominators”’ 
for City Replanning 


oT THE old civilizing values of 
urban living are to become real 
again, replanning must transfer these 
centers into places of character, out- 
standing interest and expressions of 
city personality. They must be made 
accessible and stripped of the drabness, 
unsightliness and shabbiness that mark 
them today.” 
the 
Milwaukee, fourth in a series of studies 


[his is theme of a report on 


of twelve principal American cities, 
just released to its members by the 
Urban Land Institute, the agency or- 


ganized by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards to study trends af- 
festing real estate and to advance re- 
search and education in 
and rebuilding cities. 


K. Lee Hyder, Vice-President of the 


replanning 


American Appraisal Company, and 
Howard J. Tobin, Manager of City 
Loans for the Northwestern Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, were the spe- 
cial representatives of the Urban Land 
Institute the Milwaukee 
study. Cities previously studied were 
Boston, Cincinnati and New York. 


who made 


Proposals drafted by Institute repre 
sentatives for revitalizing the hearts of 


these four cities to make them more 


residential and business 


attract trade 


enjoyable for 


purposes, to new and in 
dustries and to raise to higher levels 
the 


volve d, include 


social and economic values in 


as “common denomina- 


tors” steps to meet the need for: 

1) \ long-range housing program 
which would include restoration of 
blighted and dilapidated close-in areas 
and efforts to make the cities more com 
pact. 

2) Revision of building codes to make 
voning regulations more constructive and 
more in scale with actual requirements 

3) Immediate action for traffic and 


transportation betterment 
off-street parking facilities 
passing of through traffi 


ness district 


ncluding more 
ind the by 


iround the busi 


{ Consolidation of a mult plicity of 
municipal governments into one me tropo) 
itan government supported by the entire 


metropolitan area 


A Assessment of real estate on a basis 
justified by current earnings 
6) Firm action to abolish such nui 


sances in the business district as overhead 


signs, billboards, smoke, noise, and catch 


penny sidewalk businesses 


Defense Public Works Program in Action 


HE Public Works 
gram* to provide public facilities 


Defense pro- 
or services necessary to the health, safe 
ty or welfare of persons engaged in de 
fense activities is swinging into action. 

President Roosevelt's approval of 26 
projects in 12 states was announced on 
August 18 by Federal Works Adminis- 
trator John M. Carmody. 

More than $395,000,000 worth of ap 
plications for projects are in process of 
examination in the central and regional 
the FWA’s De- 
Works. 


offices of Division of 


fense Public 


Four of the projects approved by the 


President are for school facilities in 


Michigan and Mississippi; 15 for recrea- 


tion centers in Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, New York, and Virginia; 
three for community buildings in New 
Jersey; a hospital addition and nurses’ 


home in Ohio; a hospital for Negroes 
in Virginia; water-works improvements 
in Virginia; and a 


sewerage 


system in 


Louisiana 


THe American Criry for July, 1941, 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the 


July numbers of The Bond Buyer 


Amount Borrower and Purpose Rate (%) Term (Years Basis (%) 
$ 202,92% Youngstown, Ohio, School; Refunding 875 2 B75 
400,000 Upper Darby Tp., Pa., School 1 1-16 Ser go 
400 000 Bridge port Conn., Refunding 1 6.25 Avg 95 
155,000 Ithaca, N. Y., Street Improvement 1 5.5 Avg 68 
1.165,000 Delaware, Public Improvement 1.10 7.93-12 O 4 1.0% 
100,000 Groton, Conn., Water and Electric 1.25 1-10 Ser 1.08 
100,000 Agawam, Mass., Office Building 1.25 1-10 Ser 1.19 
1,000,000 Waterbury, Conn., Water Supply 1.5 19.5 Avg 1.44 
1,270,000 Minneapolis, Minn., Refunding 1.5 1-10 Ser 1.47 
800,000 Allegany Co., Md., School 1.60 1-20 Ser 1.55 
2,738,000 Kansas City, Mo., Water Revenue 1.75 14.5 Avg 1.837 
160,000 Madison, Ohio, School 2 12.66 Avg 1.84 
243.000 Scranton, Pa., Judgment Funding 2 10.9% Avg 1.96 
150,000 Lakewood, Calif., Public Utility Dist 2.25 2-16 Ser 2.24 
110,000 St. Louis Park, Minn., Sewer Warrants 2.25, 6.5 Avg 2.332 
110.000 Decatur, Water Revenue 5.66 Avg 4 
114,000 Rock Island, Til., Refunding River and 
Rail Terminal 16.5 Avg 4.5 
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DEALS IN “PLAIN LANGUAGE” 
WITH THESE SUBJECTS: 


@ Chemical Terms and Symbols 

@ How Chemicals Combine 

@ Chemicals Used in Water and Sewage 
@ Making Standard Solutions 

@ Alkalinity and Acidity; Hardness, etc. 


CAL COMPANY \ place in the library of every 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


i0 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Officers: Atlanta Baltimore Boston Bridgeport (Conn + Buffalo 
urlotte (N. Chieage Cleveland Denve Detroi Houston 
as Cit + Milwaukee + Minneapolis -« Newark (N. J +» New York 
ia + Pi + Providence I St. Louls - (N. ¥ 
Pacific Coast Sales Offices: San Franciseo + Los Angeles 
Northwest Sales Offices: Wenatchee (Wash.) + Yakima (Wash.) 
le Canad The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. « Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver 


Information for Every Operate: — 
Compiled by 
Water and Sewage Authori‘ies 


This reference book, Water 
and Sewage Chemistry and 
Chemicals, should find a 


plant manager, chemist and 

engineer interested in water 

or sewage treatment. It is a 
reprint of material which appeared recently in Public 
Works Magazine. General Chemical Company is pleased 
to make the booklet available now to those who may 
not have had the opportunity to read it. 


Photographs, drawings, tables; and clear, concise writ- 
ing make Water and Sewage Chemistry and Chemicals 
a valuable booklet for layman and technician alike! 

To get your copy, simply fill out the coupon below 
and mail to General Chemical Company. I” 


| GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY « 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. | 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of your new 
1 book, “Water and Sewage Chemistry and Chemicals?’ , 
1 


| 1M | 
\ 
\ 
| 
| d Sewage Chemistry \ : 
and Chemical | 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| GENERAL CHEM! 
\ 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationat Institute of Municipat Law Orricers, Wasuincton. D. C. 
Cnartes S. Ruyne, Executive Director, and Joun A. Mclnrire, Consultant 


Legal Power of Municipal- 
ities to Acquire and 
Operate Parking Lots 


4 question which has been arising with in- 

ng frequency is the power of municipali- 
ties to acquire and operate parking lots. 

the courts have not in so many words 
that a city can or cannot acquire real 
estate for this purpose, they have made certain 
determinations which may throw some light 
m the authority of cities to adopt systems 
ity-owned and operated parking lots to aid 
und relieve the congested areas of their streets. 
Numerous cities, including San Diego, Chi- 
cago, Bay City, Saginaw, Trenton, Hackensack, 
Memphis, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Oshkosh, 
to name but a few, have already established 
municipal parking lots and are now success- 
fully operating them. 

Whether a city may acquire land for such 
purposes, of course, depends entirely upon the 
delegation of the authority to do so. In the 
absence of any specific delegation of power, 
however, the power may be implied from other 
municipal powers to regulate and control 
traffic The 1941 North Carolina Legislature 
gave cities and towns the “power to own, 
establish, regulate, operate, and control mu 
nicipal parking lots for parking of motor ve 
hicles’” within their corporate limits and to 
charge for use of such facilities. California, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, and New Hampshire 
adopted similar legislation in 1941. In 1939, 
Michigan cities were granted the power to issue 
revenue bonds for the acquisition and equip- 
ment of parking lots. It has been suggested that 
parking meter revenues be used for the acquisi 
tion of such municipal parking lots. See 6 
MUNICIPAL LAW JOURNAL 57 

Cities may provide for the safety and well 
being of their citizens through the exercise of 
the police power, and it follows that a mu 
nicipality may establish a system of municipal 
ly owned and operated parking lots as a safety 
measure, in that such operation would relieve 
congested thoroughfares and thus be no more 
than a regulation of traffic. Also, it appears 
that inasmuch as many municipalities are au 
thorized to own and operate public utilities, 
the classification of municipal parking lots as 
public utilities would not be an improper con 
struction of such powers. The power to op 
erate and acquire parking lots might therefore 
be implied from powers already delegated, 
thus rendering an enabling statute unnecessary. 

In the case of City of Cleveland vy. Ruple, 
130 Ohio St. 465, 200 N. E. 507, 103 A. L. R. 
853 (1936), it was held that a public under 
ground exhibition hall, constructed with public 
funds for holding public exhibitions or to 
provide space for storage, garage, or other 
public purposes, and for all uses incidental 
thereto, may not lawfully be used by the mu- 
nicipality in carrying on a purely private 
garage business in competition with other pri- 
vate garage businesses in the vicinity, such 
use being an undue interference with the con 
stitutional rights of private property. But, it 
was held further that such a building may be 
used to permit the storage of automobiles by 
ficers and employees of the municipality 
while performing their duties. In accord with 
this case in so far as the holding that city 
officers and employees may use a public build- 
ing for parking purposes is concerned, is the 
decision in Neil v. Kansas City, 194 Mo. App. 
282, 188 S. W. g19 (1916). In Alabama 
Power Co. v. Ickes, 302 U. S. 464, 58 Sup. Ct. 
300, 82 L. ed. 374; Duke Power Co. v. Green- 
wood County, soz U. S. 485, 58 Sup. Ct. go1, 
82 L. ed. 381; and Arkansas.Missouri Power 
Co. v. Kennett, 78 F. (2d) gti (C.C.A. 7), 
the courts have held that competition of mu- 
nicipal with privately owned utilities is no 


legal injury to the private utility, and competi 
tion of a municipal with a private parking lot 
would seem to fall within the same rule 

The City of Cleveland and Kansas City cases 
just cited constitute all the reported court de 
cisions on this problem, but the Attorney Gen 
eral of the state of Minnesota has ruled that 
cities have the implied power to acquire and 
operate parking lots See 6 MUNICIPAL 
LAW JOURNAL 57 

In connection with this general problem it 
may be well to refer briefly to zoning re 
quirements that off-street parking space be 
provided by apartment houses, et« The city 
of Los Angeles has such a zoning requirement 
and City Attorney Ray J Chesebro reports 
that there have been five or six violations of 
this ordinance, all of which have been suc 
cessfully prosecuted No written opinions 
were handed down by the Municipal Court of 


Los Angeles before whom these cases came 
See Report No. 66 of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers entitled Off-Street 
Parking—Validity of Zoning Requirement that 
off-street garage space be provided for at 
least one automobile for each family housed 
With the ever increasing traffic congestion 
in most cities, and the need for a better and 
more efficient method of handling this trafh« 
municipalities will have to adopt some policy 
concerning parking regulations, either by es 


tablishing their own parking lots, or by enact 
ing more effective regulations on the parking 
of vehicles on city streets The establishment 


by municipalities of their own parking lots 
seems to offer one solution to this acute prob 
lem, and the legal power to establish such 
municipal parking lots seems to be readily 
available to municipalities, should they desire 
to take advantage of it 


Applicability of Municipal Building. Plumbing and 
Other Regulations to Federal Delense Housing 
Projects 


With the rapidly expanding activities of 
the National Defense program in connection 
with the construction of defense housing proj 
ects there have arisen many problems with 
which municipalities are vitally concerned 
One such problem is the application of mu 
nicipal regulatory measures to Federal defense 


housing projects Up to the present time 
there have been only a few court decisions on 
this matter, and all these decisions hold that 
municipal building codes, plumbing ordinances 
and the like do not apply to the Federal 
Government, on the ground that the Federal 
Government exercises exclusive control and 
has complete jurisdiction over such projects 
Ihe most recent case to arise was in 
Davidson County (Nashville ), I ennessee 
wherein the Criminal Court of that county 
ruled in May, 1941, that local building codes 
do not apply to defense housing projects being 
erected by the Federal Government The 
County Plumbing Inspector had attempted to 
penalize the contractor for not following the 


local plumbing code The project was, how 
ever, being constructed in conformity with the 
“simplified national code” tested and per 


fected by the Federal Bureau of Standards 
The position of the Federal Government that 
it was not bound by the local building code 
was sustained by the Court 

The only decision of an appellate court on 
this problem is that of Oklahoma City \ 
Sanders, 94 F. (2d) 323, 115 A. L. R. 963 
(C. C. A., 10th, 1938), which arose as a result 
of the attempted application of municipal 
regulations requiring licenses, bonds, and in 
spections on a Federal project in Oklahoma 
Citv. In this case, the Federal Government 
was held not to fall within the purview of such 
municipal regulations, as the Federal statute 
providing for the acquisition of the property 
did not give to the state the right to exert 
its police power over such property even 
though civil and criminal jurisdiction over the 
property had been retained by the state in 
granting the Federal Government control of 
the property. It was further held that the 
grant by the state of jurisdiction over the 
premises to the Federal Government, with the 
exception noted above, included the power of 
regulation and control in matters which ordi 
narily fall within the police power of the 
state, such as building regulations 

In Report No. 69 (February, 1941) of the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
there is an opinion to the effect that the re 
quirement of securing a building permit does 
not apply to the construction of a Federal 


Also see Report No. 45 (June 


1930 wherein there is a similar opinion on 


post office 


the applicability of a local building code to 
the demolition of a Federal post office I he 
Sanders case supra, was relied upon in both 
of these opinions as authority for questioning 
the application of local regulations to the 
construction and demolition, respectively, of a 
Federal post office Also in this connection see 
the cases of Sollitt & Sons Construc n ¢ 
161 Va. 854, 172 S. E. 2q0 (1994 Winston 
Brothers v. State Tax Commission, 156 Ore 
505, 62 P. (2d) 7 (1996 and James vy. Drai 
Contracting Co., #02 S. 134 19%7 and 
compare United States v. Certain Piece f 


Land in the Borough of Audubon, 6 MUNICI 
PAL LAW JOURNAL 76 


Civil Service—Notice and Hearing— 
Dismissal 

Where a civil service employee is given no 
written notice that he has been suspended o1 
that his compensation is lowered and the 
employee does not affirmatively acquiesce in a 
compensation reduction, the fact that the em 
ployee did not seek a hearing under the ap 
plicable statute is immaterial The action 
against his interest is invalid if the statute is 
not followed. Rappaport v. City of I ence 


33 N. E. (2d) 2q0 (Mass. 1941 


Initiative and Referendum— 
Legislative Power—Salaries 


The fact that a city manager is by charter 
empowered to fix salaries of members of the 
police department does not change the essen 
tially legislative character of salary deter 
mination Whether this action is legislative 
or not, the reservation of the power in the 
people to initiate laws and enact them by 
referendum covers any general powers in 
cluding fixing of salaries, and an_ initiative 
ordinance establishing a scale of minimum 
salaries for members of the city’s police ce 
partment is valid Spencer v. City f Al 
hambra, 111 P. (2d) gio (Cal. 1941 


Taxes—Charitable Exemptions 


A building to be used for a home for the 
aged and indigent but not actually in use for 
that purpose at the time of assessment was 
held properly exempt as a charitable use, since 
it was held ready to receive inmates at that 
time Trenton Ladies Sick Benefit So \ 
City of Trenton, 17 A 2d) fog (N. Feb 
4. 1941 
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“A few FACTS I’ve learned 
from EXPERIENCE about 


MSWANE PIPE 


It lays as easy and as fast as any pipe 
I've ever handled 


Neither expensive equipment nor skilled 
labor is needed 


t's flexible and can be laid on curved 
streets without fittings 


Easy to tap and make connections 
McWane 2" is as rust-resisting and ever- 


lasting as our large size cast iron 
mains 


It can be easily relaid and is always Goat Inside end 
worth relaying 


$ THREADED Joints -«)._ MeWanne ships 2" pipe promptly CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


S Joints BIRMINGHAM, ALA SIZES 14°THROUGH 12” 


are joined together with a dual lock forming a rigid 
chain that will float. They can be coupled or un- 
coupled upon the street if desired. Made in two sizes. 


| ri SURE GRIP SEWER RODS and ACCESSORIES 


The MASTER, a heavy duty rod, 
Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 


| 

Write for catalog on complete line of sewer cl ing equip t 
| EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE CO. 
The REGULAR, a light rod, NAPPANEE, IND. 


Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 


IMO - TROPIC ARCTIC.TROPIC EMPIRE MASH - GEM 
agctic KEYSTONE EUREKA EMPIRE COMPOUND - STREEEMLINE ASPHALT and TAR KETTLES 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF WATER METERS IN THE WORLD Fire Proof—Oil Burning 


Hand and Motor driven spray. 
Many sizes. Write for catalog. 


Elkhart CoO. indiana 


Why not remember to mention THE AMERICAN CrTy? 
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Conventions - - When and Where 


Meeting is annual convention unless otherwise designated 


September 11-12.—Glens Falls, N. Y. 

WaTeR Works AssociaTion—NEw 

x Section. Fall meeting. (Hotel Queens- 
Sec.-Treas., R. K. Blanchard, 50 W. 

St., New York. 
S -_ptember 15-21.—Santiago de Chile, S. A. 

Pan AMERICAN CONGRESS OF MUNICIPALITIES. 
\ddress: Earl D. Mallery, Exec. Dir., American 

nicipal Association, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chi- 

Ill 
* September 15-24.—Mexico City, Mexico 

PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONGREss. 
September 18-19.—Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

AmeRICAN WATER Works AsSOCIATION— 
Rocky MOuNTAIN Section. (La Fonda Hotel.) 
Sec., B. V. Howe, State Office Bldg., Denver, 
Colorado 
September 18-19.—Mansfield, Ohio. 

Ouro CONFERENCE ON SEWAGE TREATMENT. 
Mansfield-Leland Hotel.) Sec., B. M. Mc- 
Dill, Dept. of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 
September 19-20.—Providence, R. I. 

New ENGLAND SEWAGE WoRrKS ASSOCIATION. 
Providence - Biltmore Hotel.) Sec. - Treas., 
LeRoy W. Van Kleeck, State Dept. of Health, 
Hartford, Conn. 

*September 22-24.—Wichita, Kans. 

LEAGUE OF KANSAS MUNICIPALITIES. (Broad- 
view Hotel.) Exec. Sec., John G. Stutz, Law- 
rence, Kans 
*September 25-25.—Springfield, IIL. 

ASSOCIATION OF PARK DistTRICTs. 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln.) Exec. Dir., A. D. 
McLarty, 500 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. 


September 25-23.—Atlanta, Ga. 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. (At- 

lanta-Biltmore Hotel.) Gen. Sec., A. D. 

Cameron, 51 Madison Ave., New York. 


September 23-26.—Boston, Mass. 

New ENGLAND WATER Works ASSOCIATION. 
(Hotel Statler.) Sec., Frank J. Gifford, 613 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

September 24-26.—Grand Rapids, Mich. 

AMERICAN WaTER Works’ ASSOCIATION— 
MicHiGAN Section. (Hotel Pantlind.)  Sec., 
M. N. Gerardy, Water Board Bldg., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

September 24-26.—Owensboro, Ky. 

Kentucky MuNIcIPAL LEAGUE. (Hotel 
Owensboro.) Exec. Sec., Carl B. Wachs, Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 2.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssociATION. (Haddon 
Hall.) Gen. Sec., Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1.—Chicago, Tl. 

AMERICAN CEMETERY ASSOCIATION. (Palmer 
House.) Exec. Sec., Roy Hatten, 408 S. Oak 
Ave., Oak Park, Il. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2.—Detroit, Mich. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
Orrictats. (Statler Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., W. C. 
Markham, 1220 Nat'l Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2.—St. Louis, Mo. 

INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL SIGNAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, Inc. (Hotel Jefferson.) Sec., Irvin 
Shulsinger, 8 E. 41st St., New York. 

Sept. 29-Oct 3.—Baltimore, Md. 

NATIONAL RECREATION AssociaTION. (Lord 
Baltimore Hotel.) Sec., Howard S. Braucher, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York. 

*Octobher 3-4.—Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF PLANNING 


Boarps. (Hotel Kenmore.) Sec., Frank H. 
Malley, 240 Maple Street, West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

October 5-7.~Chicago, Ill. 

INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS. (Hotel 


Stevens.) Sec.-Treas., W. Graham Cole, 60 


John St., New York. 


October 6-9.—New Orleans, La. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECUTIVES 


(Roosevelt 
Doolittle, Box 


AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
Hotel.) Exec. Sec., Will O 
422, Tulsa, Okla 


October 6-8.—Racine, Wis. 

AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION—-WIs 
CONSIN SECTION (Hotel Racine.) Sec., L. A 
Smith, City Hall, Madison, Wis 


October 6-10.—Chicago, IIL. 

NATIONAL SAFETY Councit. M'ng Dir., W 
H. Cameron, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Illinois. 


October 8-10.—Lincoln, Nebr. 

LEAGUE OF NEBRASKA MUNICIPALITIES. Sec 
Treas., C. E. Beals, 204 Brownell Bidg., Lin 
coln, Nebr. 


October 9-11.—Minneapolis, Minn. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociaATION—MIN- 
NESOTA SECTION (Nicollet Hotel Sec.-Treas., 
Ronald M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc 
414 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 


October 9-11.—New York City. 

FEDERATION OF SEWAGE WorKS ASSOCIATIONS 
(Hotel Pennsylvania Exec. Sec Ww H 
Wisely, Box 18, Urbana, Ill 


October 9-10.—Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Leacue OF SoutH DAKOTA MUNICIPALITIES 
(Carpenter Hotel.) Sec., A. E. Mead, Univ 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, S$. Dak 


October 12 14.—Virginia Beach, Va. 
LEAGUE OF VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. (Cava 
lier Hotel.) Exec. Sec Morton L. Waller 
stein, go2 Travelers Building, Richmond, Vir 
ginia 
October 12-16.—St. Paul, Minn. 
NATIONAL TAx Association. (Lowry Hotel 
Sec., Raymond E. Manning, Library of Con 
gress, Washington, D. € 


October 15-16.—Fort Worth, Texas. 
AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION 

SouTHWEsST Section. Sec., Lewis A 

3320 W. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas 


October 15-16.—Sacramento, Calif. 
Leacue OF CALIFORNIA Cities. Sec., Richard 
Graves, 2121 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif 


*October 13-14.—Chanute, Kans. 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 
Sec.-Treas., L. C. Angevine, McPherson, Kans. 


October 15-16.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIC ScHoor 
Business Orriciats Ambassador Hotel.) Sec., 
H. W. Cramblet, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


October 14-17.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
(Convention Hall and Auditorium.) Exec 
Sec., Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, 50 W. s5oth St 
New York. 

October 15-17.—Chicago, II. 

ILLINOIS MUNICIPAI LEAGUF (Congress 
Hotel.) Exec. Dir., A. D. McLarty, 500 E 
Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

October 15-17.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

PENNSYLVANIA WATER WorKs ASSOCIATION 
(Haddon Hall.) Sec., Dr. F. Herbert Snow, 
507 Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa 
October 15-17.—Knoxville, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE Sec ie 
Gilbert, 1014 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


October 16-18.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociaTion—New 
Jersey Section. (Madison Hotel.) Sec., C. B 
Tygert, P. O. Box 178, Newark, N. J 
October 16-17.—Kitchener, Ont. 

THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON SEWAGE AND 
SANITATION (Walper House. ) Sec.-Treas., 
Dr. A. E. Berry, Dept. of Health, Toronto, 
Ontario 
October 16-17.—Eau Claire, Wis. 

LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES Eau 
Claire Hotel Sec., Frederick MacMillin, 30 
E. Johnson St., Madison, Wis 
October 18.—Morgantown, W. Va. 

LeEacueE OF West VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. 


Chicago 


Quigley, 


City Hall Exec. Sec 
Hinton, W. Va 


October 19-22.—Jacksonville, Fla. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OFFICERS 
Hotel George Washington Exec. Dit Al 
bert W. Noonan 13 E. 6oth St 


Hume K. Nowlan 


Chicago, Ill 
October 19-22.—Los Angeles, Calil 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL Or 
GANIZATION SECRETARIES Biltmore Hotel 
Asst. Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Norma McKellops, 1615 
H St N.W Washington, D. ( 

October 20-22.—( edar Rapids, lowa. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociaTion—Mts 
SOURL VALLEY SECTION Montrose Hotel 
Sec., Earle L. Waterman, Univ. of lowa, Iowa 
City, lowa 
October 22-24.—Nashville, Tenn. 

AMERICAN Country Lire Association. 
Sec., Benson Y. Landis, 297 4th Ave., New York 
October 22-24.—Chic ago, Hl. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAI ASSOCIATIO? 
Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery, 191 E. 6oth St 
Chicago, Ill 


October 22-25.—I resno, Calif. 
AMERICAN Water Works AssociaTion—Catt 


FORNIA SECTION Fresno Hotel Ser Gerald 

I Arnold, San Francisco Water Dept Mill 

brae, Calif 

October 26-29.—New Orleans, La 
AMERICAN PusBLi Works ASSOCIATION 


Roosevelt Hotel 
man Hebden, 
October 27-29.—Nashville, Tenn. 

AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION-——KEN 
TUCKY-TENNESSEE SECTION Andrew Jackson 
Hotel Sec.. Treas Howard D. Schmidt, 420 


Acting Exec. Dir Nor 


E. 60th St., Chicago, Il 


6th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn 
*October 50-31.—Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION—VIR 
GINIA SECTION Hotel Roanoke Sex N 


Phillips, Jr Richmond 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1.—Morgantown, W. Va 


AMERICAN WATER WoRKS ASSOCIATION—WeEst 
VIRGINIA SECTION Hotel Morgan.) Sec., John 
B. Harrington, State Dept. of Health, Charles 
ton, W. Va 
November 5-3.—High Foint, N. C. 

Joint meeting Hotel Sheraton AMERI 
CAN WaTerR Works Caro 
LINA SECTION AND NorRTH CAROLINA SEWAGE 
Works ASSOCIATION Sec R. S. Phillip 40x 
1170, Durham, N. 
November 3 4.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNsyYI 
VANIA William Penn Hotel Gen. Cha 
man, H. M. Olson, 171 Longue Vue Drive 
Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa 


119 State Office Bldg 


November 5-7.—Temple, Texas. 

LEAGUE OF Texas MUNICIPALITIES Kyle 
Hotel. ) Exec Sec McAdams 
Austin, Texas 


Guadalupe St 
November 6-7.—Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN WaTeR Works 
STATEs SECTION. Sec., Lloyd Nelson, U. S. Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phil 
adelphia, Pa. 

*November 13-14.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Jersey State Leacue OF MUNICIPALI 
Ties. Exec. Sec., James J. Smith, 808 Trenton 
Trust Bldg., Trenton, N. ] 

November 23-27.—Holly wood, Fla. 

INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Hollywood Beach Hotel Exec Dir Clar 
ence E. Ridley, 14:3 E. 6oth St., Chicago I}! 
*December 1, Week of.—Washington, D.C. 

HicHway Research Board OF THE NATIONAL 
ResEarcn Counci.. Dir., Roy W. Crum, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington, D. ¢ 
*December 1-2.—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Symposium. Tax INstrruTe. Exec. Sec., Miss 
Mabel L. Walker, 1395 S. 96th St., Philadelphia. 


* First appearance of notice on this page 
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: Phenomenal Performance | 
g FOR VERTICAL PUMPS AGAIN ACHIEVED BY POMONA 
| 83 | 

| REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN i 
| 
PT 

0 Gations PER MINUTE 


Graph of efficiencies showing difference as be- 
tween use of “bulbous vane” (22) and conven- 
tional knife edged vane (23). 


STARTLING discoveries concerning 
the flow pattern of liquids being 
handled led engineers of Pomona 
Pump Co. to the new “bulbous vane” 
pump bowl and an increase in effi- 
ciency of up to 10°% over already high 
standards previously set. 


Turbulence and eddy-friction losses 
are materially lowered, construction is 
strengthened and life of equipment is 
prolonged, while a substantial power 
saving is effected. 


If you are interested in the conserva- 
tion of power costs and have need for 
increased volume, write your name 
and address on this page, tear it out 
and mail to us today for full information 
concerning this new devoispment. 


POMONA 


Cutaway section of new Pomona pump bow! as- 
sembly, showing “bulbous vanes.” 


POMONA PUMP CO. 120 Broadway. New York 
Flow pattern of liquids around “bulbous vanes” City. Plants at 4301 So. Spring Ave. St. Louis. Mo. 
free from friction and turbulence. and 206 Commerciai St.. Pomona. California. 
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Publications 


Please mention Tue American Crry when ordering 


Water Purification 

tors Affecting the Germicidal Efficiency 
Hypochlorite Solutions.—By A. Rudolph, 
Department of Sctence, Bethel College, 

Vax Levine, Research Professor of Bac 
gy, lowa Engineering Experiment Sta 
The lowa State College Bulletin, Ames, 
Bulletin 150, July, 1941. 48 pp. Free. 
Conflicting results have been reported on the 
ficiency of chloramines and hypochlorites as 
infectants. This bulletin is the second of a 
es on factors affecting the germicidal effi 
ney of chlorine compounds, the first being 
vermicidal Properties of Chlorine Com 
unds,”” by David Charlton and Max Levine 
was published in 1937 This bulletin 
eports results of a study of the effects of tem 
perature, concentration, and reaction (pH) on 
germicidal efficiency of calcium hypochlorite, 
by determining the course of disinfection and 
he time required to effect a reduction of 99 
vr cent in the number of viable spores of 


Bacillus metiens. 


Swimming Pool Sanitation 
Keeping the Pool Safe and Sanitary.—Pub 
lished by The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc 
6o E. 42d St., New York. 1941. 42 pp. Free 

The essentials of a modern pool sanitation 
program, embracing every part of the prem 
ises from “‘entrance-to-exit,”” including locker 
rooms, shower-rooms, toilets, walkways, diving 
boards, ladders, floats, sand beaches, towels 
suits, and fungicidal footbaths The use ol 
Sanitation H TH in this process is described 
The four main chapters discuss keeping the 
pool water safe, controlling algae growths 
maintaining proper alkalinity or pH, and 
guarding against athlete's foot 


Improving Labor Relations 

How to Stop Strikes—A broadcast over the 
red network of the National Broadcasting Co 
July 18, 1941 By Albert W. Hawkes, Presi 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, John Q. Carey, Mayor, Toledo, Ohio 
and Edmund Ruffin, Director, Toledo Indus 
trial Peace Board. Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States, Washington, D. C 12 pp., 
3% x 7 in 


As an informal discussion among the three 
speakers, this broadcast presents the strike-pre- 
vention plan advocated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and an ac 
count of the operation of a similar plan al 
ready in action—that of the successful Toledo 
Industrial Peace Board. 


New York Defense Councils 

Manual for Local Defense Councils.—Neu 
York State Council of Defense, Albany, N. Y 
1941. 49 pp. 

This is a complete guide to the purpose 
and function of local defense councils in 
New York State, embracing organization and 
cooperation with other agencies, and activities 
in connection with defense production, civilian 
defense, and community services. Listed in 
the appendix are state agencies and depart- 
ments engaged in defense activities, local 
councils in the state, district mobilization co- 
ordinators, and the legislation setting up the 
councils. 


Decentralization 

Corporate Limits and Fringe Dwellers id 
dress delivered by J. Herbert Meighan, Chair 
man, Gadsden City Commission, at the Dothan 
Convention, Alabama League of Municipali 
ties, July 10, 1941. Apply to the League, 6-7. 
8 Tyson Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 6 pp. Free 

Summary analysis of the city problems at- 
tendant upon decentralization, with a consid 
eration of their prevention and solution by 
annexation. 


Street Paving 

Recently received publications from The 
isphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave., New York 
include: 

Specification for Asphalt Enamel Protective 
Coatings for Steel Water Pipe.—Number 55 
Construction Series. Adopted by The Asphalt 
Institute, Jan. 29, 1941. 7 pp 

Classifications of Stabilization and the Ele 
ments of Expense in a Typical Asphalt Stabil 
ization Project——By W. R. Macatee, Managing 
Director, The Asphalt Institute Revised 
Paper Presented at Soils Stabilization Sym 
posium Held at The Virginia Military Insti 
tute, Lexington, Va., Mar. 26, 1941 10 Pp 

The Significance of Warious Methods of 
Tests Used on Asphaltic Paving Materials 
Number 6, Research Series, Prepared by The 
Technical Advisory Committee, The Asphalt 
Institute 1941 8 pp 

1 Direct Method of Determining Thickness 
of Asphalt Pavement with Reference to Sub 
grade Support By Prevost Hubbard, Chemical 
Engineer, The Asphalt Institute, and Frederick 
( Field, Chemist, The Asphalt Institute 
Paper Presented at the Thirteenth National 
isphalt Conference at Dallas, Texas, Dec. 11 
1940 12 pp 

Required Thickness of Asphalt Pavement in 
Relation to Subgrade Support By Prevost 
Hubbard, Frederick C. Field, Chemical Engi 
neer and Chemist, respectively, The isphalt 
Institute. 1941. 8 pp 


lax Delinquency and 

Decentralization 

{ Study of Problems Contributing to Tax 
Forfeiture, Tax Delinquency and Depreciation 
of Business Real Estate Values in Saint Paul 
vith Suggestions for Probable Remedies 
Prepared by Mayor's Committee on Tax For 
feiture, St. Paul, Minn 194! {7 Pp., mimeo 

Chis is another of the increasing number of 
studies and reports on the related subjects of 
decentralization of cities, lowering of property 
values in the center of the city with increase 
of tax delinquency, city government costs in 
creased to pay for suburban services, acute 
parking problems, etc This study analyzes the 
situation in St. Paul, with supporting figures 
and lists proposed remedies 


Health 


Physical Fitness—Springfield College Studies 
Division of Health and Physical Education- 
Supplement to the May, 1941, tssue of The 
Research Quarterly, published by the American 
{ssociation for Health, Physical Education, 
19% pp 


and Recreation $1.00, paper cover; 


$1.75. cloth cover 

This publication is of particular interest 
because of the relation of the physical fit 
ness of voung men being taken into military 
service, to the defense program A compila 
tion and interpretation of research and litera 
ture in the field, it discusses the relation to 
general physical fitness of various factors, such 
as weight, posture, strength, motor fitness, 
fatigue, mental hygiene 


Health District History 

Forward to Health—The Story of Ten Years 
in Westchester’s Program for a Healthier Com 
munity The Westchester County Department 
of Health, White Plains, New York. 1941. 7! 
pp 

Before 1930, Westchester County had 494 
separate local health officers In iggo, the 
Westchester county health district—which now 
includes 41 cities, towns and villages— was 
created, coordinating these separate efforts 
The story of the evolution of the health dis 
trict during its first decade is told here graph 
ically and dramatically, in a rather unusual 
organization of subject matter, based on popu 
lar interest 


Refuse Collection Practice 
Municipal, Contract, or Private Collection of 
imerican Public Works Association 
131% E. St Chicago, Ili 1941 pp 


on 


Refuse 


This is the preliminary edition of Chapter 


XI of the volume Refuse Collection Practice 

now in preparavion Based on practices of 
nearly 200 cities, of which 45 were visited for 
the purpose, it describes the present use of the 
three methods of collection—municipal, con 
tract, and private; and trends in present prac 


tices Advantages and disadvantages of each 
ype of collection are analyzed in detail 


Iraflic Safety Program 
Priority for Trafhe Safety {utomo ¢ 
Safe Foundation, Tower Bldg., Washington 
D. ¢ 53 pr 
With the theme that safe, free-flowing traf 
fhe is vital to national defense, this magazine 


stvled pamphlet tells with action photographs 
ind cartoons what is being done by the auto 
motive industry in coordinating the attack 
on the problem of street and highway ifety 
under the Standard Highway Safety Program 
for States, which is endorsed by 50 national 
organizations loday’s trafhc picture re 
viewed; specific problems are pointed ou inc 
action being taken to solve them is described 


in popular style 


Post-Delense Planning 
ifter Defense What? National Re ices 
Planning Board Washington, D. ¢ 14! 


Objectives and programs for post-defense 
America—for retaining full employment whil 
shifting some 25,000,000 men from defens« 
peacetime activities—are outlined brietl n 
an analysis of this huge national problem 
Post-war plans to be explored and developed 
are seven plans for demobilization; for public 
works and activities; with industry; to expand 
service activities; for security for financin la 
the international scene For further discu 


sion of this pamphlet, see p. 48 of this issu 


Planning Conference 


National Conference on Planning—Proceed 


ings of the Conference held at Philadelphia 
Pa May 12-14, 1941 
Planning Officials, 1914 E. Goth St Chicago 


iil pp 


imerican 


Ihe published proceedings of the national 
planning conference contain more than half 
again as many pages as those of last y 
Reflecting the broad fields of planning inter 
ests of the four participating national planning 
organizations— The American Institute of Plan 
ners, [he American Planning and Civic Asso 
ciation Ihe American Society of Planning 
Officials, and The National Planning Associa 
tion, they contain talks given and discussions 


held at sessions on: land planning; industrial 
locations; planning as an administrative proc 
ess; defense production and post-defense plan 
ning; agricultural planning; housing and plan 
ning; public improvements; state and local 
planning boards and defense; proposals for re 
building cities; Philadelphia's planning prob 
lems; zoning; and regional planning ASPO 


committee reports are also included 


Defense Bibliographies 
The following six mimeographed iibliog 


raphies on the subjec of municipal lefense 
each divided under sub-headings, have been 
compiled by the Municipal Reference Library 
Los ingeles, Calif Air Raid Shelters, ® pp 
Defense Planning for Local Governments, + 
pp.; Public Protection in Defense Plans, 4 pt 
Health in a National Defense Program, 20 pp 
The Protection of Electric and Water Util 
During Wartime, 4 pp.; Recreation and Na 
tional Defense, % pp 
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THE NEW 


POWER DRIVE 


Man power and sanitation are both valuable today. This 
new Sewer Rod Driver will cut many hours of hard, labor- 
ous work. The supply is limited and priority will be given 
to present users for thirty days. 


e Write for NEW CATALOG Today! 


THE AMERICAN City 


Briggs & Stratton Motor 
New Safety Clutch 

All Roller Bearings 

A Sure-Fire Starter 

Two Speeds & Throttle 


FLEXIBLE 


SEWER-ROD EQUIPMENT CO. 
9059 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


YOUR FLOATS 


B/W All-Electric Floatless Controls 
make possible closer and more ac- 
curate control of liquid levels in 
wells, tanks, and reservoirs, and do 
a better job for you. Why be with- 
out these modern controls? 


Send for free literature today! 


BENDER Warrick Corp. 


133 PIERCE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
FIRE HYDRANTS 
A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES 


Manistee single-stage, double-suction pumps, 
75-20,000 g.p.m. capacity 

Manistee multi-stage pumps, 50-3500 g.p.m. 
capacity with heads up to 1600 feet 


Write for Bulletins 


MANISTEE IRON WORKS CO. 


MANISTEE MICHIGAN 


PLANNING ANALYSTS 


$2040 to $5000 per year. To 


an nvestiaatic prepare 


ns: 


ketche f desiqnated areas: obtain 
rdinate statistical data and prepare 
supervisory and other per- 


be filled by open competitive 


For applications and fu t rite or ap to the Detroit 
Civil Service Floor, Water Board Building, 
735 Randolph Street, Detroit, Michigan, on or before Septem- 
ber 18, 194 


My family was 


worried 


“Certainly gled I stop at recognized hotels on 
my many business trips. Once, serious illness 
developed suddenly at home. Though I'd left 
no forwarding address I was easily traced to 
icv hotel by phone.” D. B., Rochester, N. Y. 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


FOR A FRESH START 


HOTEL 
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Municipal Accounting 


Development 
icipal Accounting Forty Years After.— 
ymas H. Reed, Municipal Consultant, 


Address before the 
Association of the 
May 21, 
both 


and Lecturer. An 
ipal Finance Officers 
and Canada, Louisville, Ky., 
Apply to the Association, 1313 E 
Chicago, Ill. 7 pp. 
, over-all picture of the strides that mu 
1) accounting has made in the last 40 
is sketched here, with a review of 
nt needs for improvement in this field. 
latter include the need for a good budget 
m in more cities, the need for the adop- 
yf standard practices, for comparative data 


between cities, for employing trained graduates, 


ying already well-known principles, and 


icating the man in the street. 


Accounting 

Municipal Accounting Statements —Bulletin 
No. 12, National Committee on Municipal Ac- 
nting, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. Re- 

Edition. 1941. ix + 206 pp. $2.00 
The four chapters of this book are: The 
Preparation of Municipal Accounting State- 
The Report; A Discussion of Each 
Fund and Its Statements; Municipal Ac- 
counting Terminology. The first edition was 
published in 1936. Revisions in this volume, 
made with the help of suggestions of readers 
of the first volume, include a greater em- 
phasis on the importance of the financial re- 
port and its relationship to fund accounting, 
budgeting, and classification of accounts. Two 
added appendices contain forms for financial 
statements prepared during the fiscal period, 

and a summary of accounting principles. 


ments; 


Township Commissioners 
Pro ems 

Township Commissioners Yearbook, 1940.— 
Pennsylvania State Association of Township 
Commissioners. Edited and Published by the 
Pennsylvania Government Administration Ser- 
vice, 34 Blanchard Hall, 36th and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 123 pp., photo offset. $1.00, 
limited number. 

Proceedings of the annual convention of 
Pennsylvania officials of townships of the first 
class are published here for the first time. 
They cover four articles on planning and zon- 
ing, and others on garbage and refuse collec- 
tion, fire service, municipal finance, and legis- 
lation. Listed in the yearbook, as well, are 
officials, statistical data on the size and finances 
of Pennsylvania townships, and on township 


highways. 
Publicity 

Photographs—And How to Use Them.—By 
David Turteltaub, Ph.D. Social Work Pub- 
licity Council, 130 E. 22d St., New York. 1941. 
32 PP. 75¢- 

A compelling set of photographs illustrates 
this practical manual written not on the com- 
mon theme of how to take photographs, but 
on how to use them, their psychology and social 
content. It tells how to use photographs not 
just to gain attention, but to put across an 
idea and tell a story. The discussion covers 
pictures as symbols, pictures that keep confi- 
dences between agencies and individuals, pic- 
tures of individuals who represent groups, how 
to photograph intangibles, how to tie pictures 
together with a theme. Forms of release for 
pictures and a bibliography are included. 


Civil Service Procedure 


Manual of Procedure for Municipal Civil 
Service Commissions.—Prepared by Members 
of the New York State Department of Civil 
Service. Published by New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and Other Municipal Of- 
ficials, Bureau of Training and Research, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 1941. 111 pp. $1.50. 

An analysis of the organization of the munici- 
pal civil service commission in New York 


State, and of all aspects of the procedure for 
established personnel functions, with a discus- 
sion of additional functions now assumed by 
progressive civil | 
ing probation, 
Numerous 
duced. 


service commissions, includ- 


training, 


forms and schedules are 
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Defense Housing 


Homes for-Defense—A Statement of Fun 
tion. Division of Defense Housing Coordina 
tion, Office for Emergency Management, Exec 
utive Office of the President, Washington, 
D. C. 1941. 35 pp. 

A brief statement of the work of the Di- 
vision of Defense Housing Coordination, and 
its relation to other housing agencies. The 
way in which the housing needs in a typical 
defense community are analyzed and tackled 
by the Division are graphically related. 

Guide to the Organization and Operation 
of Homes Registration Offices—Division of 
Homes Registration, Division of Defense Hous 
Office for Emergency Man 
Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C. Revised, 1941. 44 pp 

Homes registration offices are being estab 
lished in defense communities throughout the 
nation, with the aid of the Division of Homes 
Registration of the Division of Defense Hous 
ing Coordination described in the publica 
tion listed above Their object is to make 
available to defense workers listings of all 
vacant dwellings and rooms in defense areas 
and to furnish information to appropriate au 
thorities on housing conditions, shortages and 
needs in these areas. This broad general 


ing Coordination, 
agement, Executive 


guide to the establishment of homes regis 
tration offices outlines their purpose, organi 
zation and operation; and presents recom- 


mendations for the office staff, methods of col- 
lecting information on and keeping records of 
vacancies, placement of applicants for dwell- 
ing accommodations, reporting, and publicity. 
Instructions and forms are reproduced. 


British Local Government 

N.A.L.G.O. in War Time, 1940.—NALGO 
Centre, Croyde, Braunton, North Devon, Eng 
land. 1941. 179 pp 

Reports, Financial Statements, 
Sheets for 1940, this publication 
reviews war-time and normal activities of local 
English officials last year. (For excerpts from 
the report, see p. 69 of this issue 


Containing 
and Balance 


HERE IS THE 
INSTRUMENT 
to locate LEAKS 


public reporting, etc. 
repro- 


@ QUICKLY—EXACTLY 
® SAVING COST AND TIME 
| @ PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 


| Price $75.00 


SEPTEMBER, 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 


AMERICAS ALL OUT PRODUCTION 
VITALLY NEEDS 


MARCHANT catcutators’ 
‘ALL OUT’ PERFORMANCE 


Iny scores of Defense industries, 
Marchant calculators keep figure- 
work production rolling on time and 
even ahead of schedu 


Q 


Marchant is geared to meet all 
emergencies . . a to wipe out 
figure ole. ..witham S ty 
army of super-advantages! 


Simultaneous Multiplication is only 
one example of Marchant's direct 
action. You merely enter multipli- 
cand and multiplier and... w 
further operations, either manual or 
mechanical ... i tly read the 
“Right Yet this exclusive 
feature is just one of many that puts 
Marchant first in National Defense 


ve + 
tnout 


Against Figure Errors! 


Mail us your circular, Locating Leaks with 
Instruments. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


150 MAIN ST. 


ALLEN - HOWE MFG. CO. 


PEABODY, MASS. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFOR NIA, U. S.A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in Ail Gos Give Service 


: 
N 'T LET 
| TTLE FIGU 
L UUP 
TIE YO 
7 
= — 
be 
- ad 
4 MARCHANT CALCULA TING MACHINE COMPaMy thie 
1475 Powey Streer 
Withou, bligation, you may tend 
] Sota showing mony woys MARCH AN, 
AND COsrs IN FIGURING. 
j 
1 y4 Mdividuas 
Addres, 
| 
‘ 
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POLICE RADIO 
STAMP OUT CRIME 
MEXICO CITY! 


“WESTERN ELECTRIC 
2-WAY RADIO IS TOPS,” 
SAYS MAJOR ALVARO BASAIL 


Major Basail at the controlsof the Ultra Antenna atop Mexico City’s famous 
High Frequency Western Electric radiv Palace of Maximilian where the 500 
transmitter at headquarters. watt UHF transmitter is installed. 


Major Alvaro Basail, when asked to com- 
ment on his Western Electric Police Radio 
said. “It's tops. The name Western Elec- 
tric is sufficient. That means everything.” 
But let’s look at some of his reasons. 
Today one third of Mexico City is cov- 
ered by Major Basail’s “Radio Patrullos.” 
Twenty more cars equipped with Western 
Electric 2-way radio are being bought to 


give the entire city added protection. In YW 
estern Electric 
the area now patrolle -d,crime has tumbled Police Radio 


92%. In one section the average dropped is sivi dded 

from 24 crimes per day to NO. crimes per Abbe 3 ey is completely equipped with Western Electric 2- 
day!...and the system began operation protection to way Police Radio. Purchased with funds raised by 
only Nevons 45,000,000 Major Alvaro Basail through public subscription. 


Twenty patrol cars delivered to Mexico City. Each 


Western 


POLICE RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Co. ... In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd... . In other countries: International Standard Electric Corp. 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 
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Public Personnel Systems 


rit System Installation—Problems and 
iF iures in Establishing a Public Personnel 
4 »—By Members of the Staff of Public 
4 nistration Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 


ll. 1941. 58 pp. $1.50. 
re has been a tremendous increase in 
1umber of merit systems established in 
years: more than 500 such systems have 
t established in cities, counties and states 
t en 1gg0 and 1940. Not attempting to 
all the details of technical and operat- 
aspects, this bulletin gives suggestions for 
illing a public personnel agency, based on 
actual experience. It takes up: the basic 
law. establishing and sustaining good-will; 
ganization of the department; administrative 
rules; position-classification plan; pay plan; 
uitment and examinations; operation 


Safety 

On the Safe Side—-Bulletins of Education, 
Ofices and Testing Stations, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
ig4! Free. 

rhirteen weekly radio broadcasts were pre- 
sented by WCFL (Chicago) in collaboration 
with Underwriters’ Laboratories, on the subject 
of safety to the citizen. In the form of forums, 
by experts, they cover safety from fire, acci- 
dent, crime, explosion and other dangers. Each 
has been published in a separate illustrated, 
10-page pamphlet: Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc, Automotive Safety; Labor Saving Elec 
trical Devices; How Fire Defenses of Buildings 
Prevent Conflagrations; The House of Safety; 
How Fire Resistive Construction Helps Fire 
Fighting; Burglary and Robbery Protection for 
Banks and Other Premises; Safe Handling of 
Gasoline, Fuel Oil, and Other Petroleum Prod- 
ucts; How to Extinguish Fire; Safeguarding 
Electrical Installations; Safeguarding Radios 
and Allied Equipment; The Place of Chemistry 
in Fire and Accident Prevention; Protection 
Against Lightning. 


Cleveland Planning 

Decentralization—A Problem in Cleveland's 
Future——A Report Prepared for the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, by L. 8S. Robbins, 
Manager, Construction Industries Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1941. 38 pp. 

Analysis of the phenomena and effects of de- 
entralization in Cleveland are accompanied 
in this report by an appraisal of planning 
and planning agencies in the city, a listing 
of other disadvantages besides decentralization 
resulting from ineffectual planning, and con- 
clusions and recommendations for future plan 
ning in the area. 


Port Development 

The Port of New York.—The Port of New 
York Authority, New York. 1941. 95 pp. 10 
by 13 in. 

The stirring drama of the New York water 
front is recreated in this spectacularly illus 
trated account of two decades of progress of 
the Port of New York—port of many ports, 
and America’s largest. The scope of the re 
port is broad, covering in non-technical lan- 
guage many projects and improvements outside 
the sphere of the Authority. A brief Saga 
of the Port is followed by a description of the 
individual ports of which it is composed; a 
brief discussion of the advantages of the Port; 
an account of improvements since 1917; and a 
readable description of the work of the Au 
thority. 


City Land Use 


Outline of Proposed Land Use Policies 
City Planning Commission, Syracuse, New 
York. 1941. 7 pp., mimeo. 

An informal, question-and-answer discussion 
of land-use problems in Syracuse, and the 
City Planning Commission's proposed policies 
toward them, is outlined here. Under the 


main headings of People, Open Spaces, and 
Real Estate, such common urban problems as 
decentralization, population density, public- 
and privately-owned spaces, and properties 
delinquent in taxes are briefly reviewed. 


AMERICAN CITY for 


Pan-American Cities 


Minutes of the Second and Third Meetings 
of the Executive Committee of the Pan-Ameri 
can Commission on Intermunicipal Coopera 
tion, Havana, Cuba, Oct. 2, 4 and 4, 1940 
and Jan. 24 and 28, 1941 Pages 13-24, and 
11-21, of Boletins de la Comision Panamericana 
de Cooperacion Intermunicipal, Octubre, No 
wiembre, Diciembre de i940, and Enero, Feb 
rero, Marzo, Abril de 1941, respectively. Ap 
ply to Director of the Commission, Dr. Carlos 
M. Moran, Obispo, 451. 

Contains (in English) reports by the Secre 
tary of the Commission, and discussions of the 
proposed survey of the municipalities of the 
Americas, plans for the Second Pan-American 
Congress of Municipalities, and various matters 
of organization and personnel of the Commis 
sion 


Los Angeles Master Plan 

A limited supply of the following two parts 
of the Los Angeles County Master Plan are 
available from The Regional Planning Com 
mission, 205, §. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
Master Plan of Land Use Inventory and 
Classification, County of Los Angeles, Re 
gional Planning District, 1941 110 pp 

An inventory and classification of eight ex 
isting land uses in the Los Angeles region 
residence, commerce, industry, utilities, insti 
tutions, recreation, Open space, and agriculture 
Underlying trends and natural laws which 
govern land uses in the region are indicated 
and probable future urban land-use require 
ments, based on population estimates, are out 
lined 

Master Plan of Highways, County of Los 
Angeles, Regional Planning District, Volume 
I, 1941 95 PP 

Analyzed in this report are the number, lo 
cation, and kind of highways that are needed 
for Los Angeles County, with a chapter on 
the means of carrying out the plan. A second 
volume will present a detailed program for 
the latter. 


Other Reports Received 
ALLIANCE, Nesr.—Annual Report, City Man 
ager, 1940 45 Pp 
ASHEVILLE, N. ( Report of the Real Property 
Survey, 1939-1940. 43 pp. $1.00 
Cuicaco, I1t.—Report of the 
1940. Department of Finance 


Comptroller 
150 pp 
Concorp, N. C.—Report of the Low-Income 
Housing Area Survey. Work Projects Ad 
ministration Sponsored by City of Con 
cord and North Carolina State Planning 
Board 1940. 20 + vii pp 

Des Moines, Lowa Annual Report, City Plan 
and Zoning Commission, 1940-1941 

MICHIGAN Cooperation Beats Any Problem 
-Description of the Michigan Municipal 
League and Its Activities Apply to the 
League, 205, S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich 
1941 22 pp., 4 by 8 in 

MILWAUKEE, Wis Planning Laws Under 
Which the Board of Public Land Com 
missioners Functions. 1941. 20 pp 

Jackson, Muss.—Quarterly Progress of Civic 
and Financial Affairs, Quarter 
June 30, 1941 14 pp 

MONTREAL, CANAbA.—Financial Statement and 
Assessments, 1940. The Montreal Metro 
politan Commission. 41 pp 

New York, N. ¥ Better Housing Through 
Sound City Development Annual Re 
port, Year Ending Apr 1941, Citizens 
Housing Council of New York, Inc., 470 
Fourth Ave. 6 pp., 3% by 8% in 

Rocuester, N. City,” Annual Re 
port, 1940 32 pp 

SANDWICH, Mass.—Annual Report, Selectmen 
and Other Town Officers, 1940. 114 pp 


Ending 


“Four Problems of Local Boards of Finance 

Including That of Surplus and Reserves 

A Paper Presented at The University of 

Connecticut, July 29, 1941. By Roger § 

Baldwin, Member of Board of Estimates 
and Taxation, Greenwich, Conn 
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JUST A FEW 


BUILDERS: 
FIRSTS! 


BUILDERS made: 


The first commercial Venturi Tube 

The first Venturi Registering Instrument 
The first Venturi Meter for Sewage 

The first Venturi Rate of Flow Controller 


The first Venturi Controlled Chemical 
Feed Proportioner 

The first Differential Loss of Head 
Gauge with Stationary Dial 

The first Air Transmission System for 
Actuating Venturi Instruments 

The first Time Impulse Telemetering 


System for Flow and Level 


Descriptive bulletins covering meters and con- 


trollers available. 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC. 


(DIVISION OF BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY) 
PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 


STOP 


JOINT LEAKAGE 


with CARSON 
MECHANICAL JOINTS 
@ CHARCOAL IRON BOLTS e 
for Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings 
also Leak Clamps 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


Carson-Cadillae Co. 
1221 PINSON 8ST. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Corpus 


283,000 Feet of Hazard 
Armored Cable Light the Way 
for Eagles and Fledglings 


In the electrical distribution 
system at the new Naval Air Station in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, over a quarter 
of a million feet of Hazard Loxsteel 
Armored cables carry the power for 
boundary lighting, flood-lights, build- 
ings, hangars and shops. 


NAVAL AiR STATION COMPUS 
Robert & Co. Gearyie 

Christi, tenes 
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P-2 Trainers (Night Flight) Ready to Take Off 


Built to rigid U. S. Navy specifications 
JC-121 and JC-106A, these cables also 
comply with the necessary require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority for airport lighting cables. 


This outstanding installation at the 
Corpus Christi airfield follows a long 
succession of prominent airport light- 
ing jobs from coast-to-coast in which 
Hazard has been privileged to supply 
the cables. 


Full information on the many Hazard 
electrical cables for airport, airway and 
other power and light purposes is yours 
for the asking. Without obligation, 
Hazard engineers will gladly assist you 
in recommending proper cable designs 
for any electrical application. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 


HAZARD 


AIRPORT LIGHTING CABLES 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN CIty. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


These photographs show the OK Champion sewer, catch-basin and culvert 


cieane? 


at work cleaning a sewer. The operation is described in paragraph 2, below 


One Unit Cleans Sewers, 
Catch-Basins, Culverts 


Not only has the job of cleaning city 


sewers become, with the new equipment 
now available, a much easier one than it 
ised to be; but, in addition, it is now 
possible to use a single unit for per- 


forming the allied operations of sewer- 


catch-basin cleaning, and culvert- 
thus keeping the entire sewer 


cleaning, 
cleaning 
system in good condition year after year. 
Ihe methods by which the OK Champion 
and cul 
but 


sewer, catch-basin, 
does these three distinct 


from in 


combination 
vert cleanet 
elated jobs are described below, 


furnished by the manufac 


formation 


turers. 

In the sewer-cleaning phase of the 
work, illustrated above, it is reported 
that 800 to 1,500 feet of anything from 


day may be 
routine 
from 3 


Three men 


6-foot 
cleaned as a 


6-inch to sewer per 
thoroughly job, 


with the to 7 


cost ranging 


com 
the 


cents pel lineal foot. 
the entire 
One machine with two drums 


carries the ex- 


crew for operating 


prise 
equipment. 
perfectly synchronized 
panding excavating bucket down around 
in the manhole for its 
three or four 


the trolley wheel 
bite into the débris. In 
feet of travel it may pick up a full load, 
ind it is then withdrawn and brought 
around the trolley wheel up through the 
manhole to the boom at the top of the 
machine, whence it is readly emptied onto 
the street or into containers. ‘There is 
nothing further to be done but to haul it 
away. 

As the bucket travels feet 
per minute in normal operation, the job 
is quickly done. In very congested traf- 
fic conditions where the return cable 
above the pavement as shown might be 
objectionable, two separate units, iden 
tical except for the fact that only one 
drum is employed on each, can be sta- 
tioned at the two manholes, one at either 
side of the section being cleaned. It is 


about 150 


reported that one experience 


in using this 


equipment resulted in 116,000 feet, or 22 


miles, of sewer being cleaned at a 


of 234 cents per foot 


For its second cleaning operation, the 
OK Champion unit is taken from catch 
The 


released ind the 


basin to catch-basin cover is re 


moved the clutch 


orange-peel bucket lowered to the bottom 


of the basin Then the clutch is thrown 
in, the full bucket lifted, slung over on 
the rotating boom and eniptied directly 
into a truck or container or onto the 


street if desired. A few bucketsful empties 


the catch-basin, and the unit 
to the 


While culvert and highway bridges are 


moves on 


next one. 


perhaps not the worry to municipal offi 
cials that they are to the State Highway 
Department, nevertheless they must be 
kept clean and free-flowing The same 
unit that does the two jobs described 


above is applied to culvert-cleaning with 
equal efficiency. The same type of bucket 
is employed as in the sewer-cleaning 
means of 
the far 


cable to 


process, By 
idler 
for the travel 
the double wheel at the 
end of the culvert, the OK Champion 
does the work quickly and thoroughly 


a simply-installed 


wheel at end of the culvert 


return over, and 


trolley machine 


and again the residue may be disposed of 
by emptying at the side of the road, into 
truck 


panies and pulls the equipment 


containers, or into the that accom 

Highly satisfactory experience with OK 
Champion cleaning equipment by such 
cities as New York; Cincinnati, Akron and 
Toledo, Ohio; Flint and Bay City, Mich 
Little Rock, Ark.; Green Bay, Wis.: 


Atlantic City, N. 5 reported by the 


and 


FEDERATION OF 
Sewace Works Associations 
Annvuat Convention 
October 9-11 New York City 


Equipment Show, Hotel Pennsylvania 


ottered 
that a 
local 


irers will be 


manufacturers. This equipment 


on a ten-day free trial period, so 


final decision may be made unde1 


conditions The manufact 
nformation and 
their home office, Cham 


Shetheld Ay 


glad to send complet« 
quotations trom 


pion Corporation {710 


Ind 


cnue, 


Hammond 


The Back River Sewage Treatment Station 
of the City of Baltimore requires large 


quantities of compressed air continuously 
to activate the sludge in the aeration 
tanks where organic matter is broken 
down by bacterial action. 


To supply three 


DE LAVAL TWO-STAGE 
COMPRESSORS 


have been installed, each rated at 16,500 
cu. ft. of air per min. against 7.5 |b. per 
sq. in. discharge pressure with 3 in. water 
column suction. 


this air motor-driven 


De Laval centrifugal blowers and compressors 
are built for all capacities, for all pressures up 
to 100 psi. and for motor or steam turbine 
drive 


Ask for Catalog F-3823 


DE LAVAL 


STEAM TURBINE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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POLICE PROTECTION PROTECTION 


AMERICA’ 


NATIONAL DEFENSE IMPOSES. 


ACTIVITY 


accounting will help you control 
e cost of increased municipal : service 


Hundreds of communities are finding it difficult to bear the 
additional expenses and responsibilities imposed upon them 
by expanded local industries or other defense activities. 


Since further taxation is sometimes difficult, many munici- 
palities are tightening up by adopting a more efficient tax 
billing and collection plan; by installing a budgetary plan 
that provides a better control of costs, expenditures and 
commitments in each department. 


For many years Burroughs has made an intensive study of 
municipal accounting—has developed many new and modern 
machines and methods for handling today’s municipal 
problems in less time, with less effort, at less expense. For 
complete information, mail the coupon or get in touch with 
the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6669 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


THe worK IN TIME WITH LESS EFFORT AT LESS cost 


New and Timely 
Information on These 
Subjects Now Available 


Yours for the Asking 


TAX ACCOUNTING. .. [] 
TAX RECEIPTING .. . [] 
BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING 
COST RECORDS. .. . [] 
TIMEKEEPING AND PAYROLL [_] 
MATERIAL CONTROL . . [] 
EQUIPMENT RECORDS. . [] 


STATISTICS AND REPORTS. [] 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN City? 
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(suy Kelcey President of 
\ ohicular Parking, Ltd. 


snal Service Corporation, Elizabeth 

}., announced last month the resig 

wm» of Guy Kelcey, who has been its 

Manager since it was organized in 

and prior to that Manager of the 

fic Engineering Division of the Amer 

Gas Accumulator Co., with which 

. il Service is associated. Charles F. 

who has served both companies in 

imber of capacities for twenty years, 

| succeed to the position of Sales Man- 

Mr. Post is widely known among 

lic officials responsible for traffic, and 

ngs to his new work a wealth of knowl 
edge in traffic work. 

Mr. Kelcey is now President of Vehicu 

r Parking, Ltd., 1060 Broad Street, New 

ik, N. J., 

merous patents covering parking meters, 


a corporation that holds nu 


and under which the principal manufac 
turers of the parking-meter industry are 
licensed In addition to administrative 
duties, Mr. Kelcey will be responsible for 
1e orderly development of metered park- 


ng and for research and expansion into 
allied fields. 


Portable Emergency Unit 
for Sterilizing Mains 


To assure a supply of safe water in 
emergencies which may have disrupted the 
regular water-treatment facilities, or which 
require the use of temporary water-supply 
sources, a number of self-powered mobile 
chlorinating units of a capacity sufficient 
to meet the demands should be maintained 
ready for immediate service by any mu- 
nicipality. 
the American 
Wallace & 
N. exhibited a 
trailer unit which provides unusually flex 


At the Toronto convention of 
Works 
Tiernan Co., 


Association, 
Inc., Newark, 


self-powered mobile 


ible control of the chlorine dose. 


THE AMERICAN CITY fo 


intake for the 


stalled on the chlorinator and driven by 


Ihe water pump in 
the Aurora i-inch pump installed on the 


chlorinator, powered with a Wisconsin 
engine, is located conveniently so that 
ittached I he 


MSD\ 


metered to supply 100 pounds 


long suction hose may be 


unit is equipped with a Type 
chlorinator 
of chlorine in 24 hours; but larger meters 
may be installed as required 

Ihe coils of hose are carried under a 
tarpaulin cover in metal trays over the 
unit, and tarpaulin covers are also pro 
vided for the sides and back of the unit 
to protect it from the weather The front 
of the chlorinator unit is enclosed with 
metal doors, one over the chlorinator it 
self and one on either side over compart 
ments for tools and chlorinator supplies 

Iwo chlorine cylinders are carried in 
cradles on this unit on either side of the 
pump. 


out on rollers, and are held in place by 


These 100-pound cylinders come 


an easily-operated but dependable latch 
and, as a secondary defense, the bumper 
unless moved up out of the way, also acts 
to prevent the cylinders from sliding out 


of their cradles 


Brooks Co. Announces 
Election of New ( Wlhicers 


Following the death, on July 21, of 
Wallace Brooks, President of Brooks 
Equipment & Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
the following officers of the company 
were elected at a recent meeting: E. N 
Brooks, President and General Manage) 
Karl R. Martin, Executive Vice-President 
and Treasurer; R. S. Tucker, Vice-Presi 
dent in Charge of Sales; Dorothy Brooks 
Kirby. Secretary; and Richard G 
Assistant Secretary and 

E. N. Brooks, a Wallace 


Brooks, was formerly Executive Vice-Pres 


Howes 
reasures 


brother of 


ident and General Manager of the com 
pany, and had been associated with his 


brother in business since 1924 
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Economical 


PORTABLE 
FIRE PUMP 


e Do you know its name? 
e What it will do? 
e How soon it is available? 


Ask us for a practical descrip- 
tion of this remarkable economi- 
cal emergency fire pump. 


With this NEW economical 
light-weight portable fire pump 
you can make immediate use of 
any water otherwise inaccessible 
without this pump. It gives you 
the jump on those outlying fires. 


Don't 


have it, 


wait until you must 
find out from us— 


NOW! 
GRIFFIN WELLPOINT CORP. 


729 E. 140th St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone MElrose 5-7704-5 


The above 


position of the 


shows the 
lining in 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 


when it is held in a flattened posi- 


illustration 
rubber 


tion between calls into service. This 
is why we can save a city one re- 
placement, because the hose will 
give double the service of any hose 


constructed under the old method. 


—Also— 


We can load 25% more on the 
apparatus-bed, actually making an 
$8,000 with the Bi- 
Lateral cheaper than 
one priced at $7,000 when loaded 


truck loaded 


construction, 


with other construction. 


BI-LATERAL 
FIRE HOSE CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ilinois 


af 
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_ LET'S POINT OUT A FEW REASONS WHY 


THE NO. 101 UTILITY SPRAY TANK IS BETTER: 


HOOD OVER PUMP 
PACKED LEAKLESS 
COCKS — NOT . 2 AND VALVES FOR WARMING — 


“ ou get features that make 
a unit more efficient, more mod 
< itio sturdier 

construction, and painstaking 1 
< 1 have the best Che 
Littleford Model No. 101 Utility 
= ink ives just lat 
e ¢ y 1d the 


FUEL PUMP 


FOR BURNER — NO 
PRESSURE TANK 


FENDERS AND 
OPERATOR'S STEP — 
NOT CHEAPLY 
CONSTRUCTED 


DIRECT DRIVE 
FROM ENGINE TO PUMP — 
NO CHAIN DRIVE 


Littleford Bros. 
500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NATURAL CONDITIONS MAKE AIR 
LOCK PROTECTION IMPERATIVE 


In those localities where the topography favors back- 
syphonage, installations of AIR LOCK Outdoor Fountains 
are recommended because the Air 
Lock prevents contamination of 
fresh water supply by pollution 
from stopped-up sewer. 

Don’t ignore or treat lightly 
this menace to public health. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 


. CLEAN WATER 
Write for CHAMBER OR 
“ cue 
y “The Story 


of the 
Air Lock 
Fountain 
Waste 


AND 
VENT PIPE 
Detail 
of 


Air 
Lock 


AMO BATCHERS ROA MMS STREET FORMS CONCRETE SFAEADERS . TAMPING ROLLERS VIBRATORS 
BUCKETS BUCKETS. TRUCK STRUPING MACHINES. TURNTABLES. ROAD FINISHERS. STEKL FORMS 
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NEW LITTLEFORD ROAD BROOM 
This new Model 106 traction-driven two-way road broom was announced recently 
Littleford Bros., 443-457 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio The new model helps 
round out the Littleford line of brooms, including both power-driven and traction types 
4mong outstanding features of the Model 106 and other Littleford brooms is the 
hydraulic lift, which raises the brush all the way from the road for trailing purposes 
and makes possible a fine adjustment for sweeping action 


Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. 
Catalog of Traxcavators 1941, in his home city, after an illness of 


in Action, Now Ready eight months. After 


Cornell University as a mechanical engi 


died on July 21, 


graduating from 


rhirty-seven field photographs of Trax 
cavators in action appear in the new 
catalog of the Trackson Company, 334% 
South Chase Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. In 
conjunction with engineering facts given 
in the technical specifications of the giant 
y¥,-yard T4, and 14-yard Te2 


neer in 1912, he spent his entire business 
career with the Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co 
founded by his father in 1877. After 
working through the ranks in several fac 
tory departments, he was successively Man 
ager of the New York Branch, and Sales 
24-yard T7, Manager of the company, and had been 
models, these pictures tell the story of Vice-President in Charge of Sales since 
Traxcavator’s modern dirt-and-material- 1929. 

handling methods. ie 


The new catalog suggests ways of speed- 
ing up defense construction, and answers 
many of today’s material-handling prob 
lems at manufacturing plants, steel mills, 
foundries, smelters, mines, quarries, chem 
ical plants, material yards, etc. For a 
copy of the new Traxcavator Catalog No. 
458, write to Trackson Company at the 


Squeezes Water 


Uphill 
address given above. 


Thomas F. Halpin, of 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., Dies 


Thomas F. Halpin, Secretary and Sales 
Manager of The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. of 
East Orange, N. J., died on August 29, 
1941, after an illness of five months, from 
heart disease. Mr. Halpin has been con- 
nected with the Smith organization since 
igoo, when he joined the firm as a clerk. 
In July, 1939, he was appointed jury com 
missioner after having previously served as 
a Federal Jury Commissioner. Earlier in 
life he was elected a member of the old 
Board of Works of Newark, N. J., during 
part of which time he served as Chairman 
of the Sewer Committee. Mr. Halpin was 
widely known in the water-works field, and 
highly regarded by his associates in the 
Water Works Manufacturers Association. 


HIS helical chrome rotor lifts water with- 

out impellers, plungers, pistons or valves. 
Neither a turbine pump nor plunger pump, 
it combines the advantages of both in a 
highly efficient, compect unit, easy to install, 
service and keep running. No priming or 
pre-lubrication is necessary. Rotates at half 
the usual turbine pump speed. Capacity—500 
to 3500 gallons per hour. Maintains maximum 
desirable head pressures. For installation in 


C larence H. Kennedy Dies, wells as small as 4'' in diameter with maxi- 
mum lifts. Small variation in city re- 
Kennedy \ alve Official gardiess of lift or. pressure Progr and of 
drive. For further information write Peerless 


Pump Division, Food Machinery Corp., 30/ 


Clarence H. Kennedy, Vice-President in 
: West Avenue 26, Los Angeles, California. 
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Charge of Sales of The Kennedy Valve 


187-R OSS 1873 


AUTOMATIC 
—__. VALVES C— 


ALTITUDE VALVES 
for 

Control of elevation and 
heads into and out of tanks 
basins and reservoirs 

1. Single acting 

2. Double acting 

3. Combination assembly 
for three or more automatic 
operations 


REDUCING VALVES 
for 
Maintaining desired discharge 
pressure regardless of change 
in rate of flow 
1. Pressure reduction only 
2. Pressure reducing and 
reverse flow 
3. Combination assemblies 
for control of pressure at 
inlet and outlet of valve 


SURGE-RELIEF VALVE 
tor 


Maintaining safe operating 
pressures for conduits, dis- 
tribution and pump dlis- 
charge 


j 


Ross Valve Mfg. Co. 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 596 Troy, N. Y. 
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Get all the accounting facts 
of all departments through punched cards 


lhe Punched Card Method of Accounting provides government administrators 
with up-to-the-minute fact-pictures of activities, thus enabling them to maintain 
closer control. This modern method is now being successfully applied to the gov- 
ernments of many important American cities. The following is a partial list of 


the municipal departments whose work today is being facilitated by punched card 
accounting: 


POLICE SANITATION PUBLIC HEALTH 
EDUCATION CENTRAL ACCOUNTS BUREAU PURCHASES 
TAXES AND ASSESSMENT COMPTROLLERS LIBRARY 
FINANCE PARK DEPARTMENT PUBLIC WORKS 
PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT WATER AND POWER HOSPITALS 


Investigate the advantages in speed, accuracy and economy which this modern 
method offers your city government. Your nearest International Business Machines 
representative will be glad to give you complete information. Call him today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN CI 


Offices in Cities 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tar Ammacan Crrr. 


ACCOUNTING 
| 666 6|6\6 6 666166 
5 


First “Contingent” of the 151 A-W Patrol Sweepers Recently Ordered by the 
War Department 


A-W Patrol Sweepers 
Go to Army Air Bases 


The accompanying illustration shows 
he first fifteen of a large U. S. War De 
partment order of Austin-Western Patrol 
Sweepers, photographed in front of the 
company’s general offices in Aurora, IIL, 
before being shipped out to United States 
fiving fields for active duty. 

(hese sweepers are a modern product, 
developed to meet the street-sweeping 
problems of large and small cities, where 
heavier and faster-moving traffic requires 
more rapid and more satisfactory street- 
cleaning methods. Their subsequent op 
eration at U. S. Government flying fields 
ind air bases have made them leading 
units in the national defense program. 

In 1939 the War Department purchased 
one machine, carefully investigated its 
possibilities and observed its operation. 
In 1gg0 the Department purchased seven 
more. Recently 151 additional units were 
ordered, convincing proof that these ma- 
chines are giving real satisfaction. 


“Nite-Hawk” 
Flood-Lighting 


Lister-Blackstone’s New 


Unit for Emergency 


New Portable Floodlight 
by Lister-Blackstone 


“Nite-Hawk,” a 
light unit 
small truck, built to give you light “where 
you want it 
being placed on the market by Lister 
Blackstone, Inc., 1706 South 68th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. It is a fully 
tained source of light, and fills the need 
where 


new portable flood 


easily towed by an auto o 


when you want it,” is now 


self-con 


power lines are unavailable or 
where the connection and set-up would be 
too expensive. 
cially recommend its use for night opera 
work of all 
types, emergency airport lighting, police 
and fire department calls, dock, terminal 
and warehouse lighting, in quarries and 
gravel pits, in parks 
light is needed. 

The of four 
wide-angle floodlights, one on each cor 


The manufacturers espe 


tions such as construction 


unit consists 1,000-walt 
ner, which cast powerful beams in the 
different directions. Each light 


is individually operated from a 


same o1 
control 
panel, and is adjustable up and down 
and in all directions. The lights may be 
raised to a height of 814 feet and swung 
in a 180-degree vertical arc The control 
panel is also equipped with receptacles 
small hand 


tools such as electric drills, saws and ham 


for operating “Universal” 


mers. Power is supplied by an air-cooled, 
14-hp Le Roi engine, equipped with an 
electric starter. A 5,000-watt self-regulat 
ing d.c. generator, connected to the en 
gine, delivers direct current at 
volts, the 


110 to 120 


voltage being adjustable’ by 
means of a rheostat located on the control 
panel. 

\ sheet steel enclosure with hinged side 
covers houses the entire assembly, includ 
ing large tool-boxes. The unit is mounted 
on heavy-duty, multiple-leaf steel springs 
with two pneumatic tired wheels \ re 
caster wheel is 


tractable provided, en 


abling one man to move the unit about 
the job with ease; and the outfit is quick 
lv and easily hitched to a towing vehicle 
Ihe unit is 7 feet high with lights down 


5 feet wide, q feet 4 inches long 


or any place where 
| 
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PREPARE FOR 


EMERGENCIES WITH 


* 


VALVES 
HYDRANTS 


AND WATERWORKS ACCESSORIES 


M & H products, including pipe 
line accessories, are well known 
for high quality of material and 
expert workmanship. They are 
made according to standard spe- 
cifications and have been used 
for many years throughout the 
country. Write for Catalog 
No. 34. 


M & H VALVE 
AND FITTINGS COMPANY 
ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


EMERGENCY : 


WATER SUPPLY : 
QUICKLY AT LOW COST: 


A GRIFFIN WELLPOINT SYS- 
TEM installed in three days in 
water bearing sand will deliver 


1,000,000 


GALLONS OF FILTERED WATER 
PER DAY OR MORE 


to suit your special needs for 
drinking, fire, industrial, swim- 
ming pools, etc. 


TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
RENTED SOLD 


Municipalities have been using this eco- 


nomical system successfully for years. 
Ask us at once for full particulars giv- 


ing your requirements. 


GRIFFIN WELLPOINT CORP. 
729 E. 140th St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone MElrose 5-7704-5 


| 
i a 
—~ 


AMERICAN © ry 


CHICAGO WILL SAV 


$400,000 Per Year 


shes in Chicago was 
1941 than for 


and 
in February ‘ 
Chicago will save 
commissioner of 


f Heil 


ing garbage 
rd lower 
r—at this rate 


itt 
Hewitt, 
aving to he 


The cost of remov 
18 cents 4 cubic ya 
the same month last yee 


b c wo ks, att ibutes tt s $ 
py 


Conveyor Sanitation Units. 


both large and $ 
nits 


ing that mod- 


mall are find 


Write or wire f 
“>, plete details 


or com- 
today! 


Municipalities 


PUBLIC PROPERTY PROTECTION 


The 
is 
Fer 


exclusive features of Stewart Fences. 
advantage to do so 


Other Stewart Products for public property: Settees, Steel 
Folding Chairs, Wire Mesh Partitions, Trash Cans, Flag 
Poles, Bronze Plaques and many others. 
in which you are 
interested. Sales and Erection offices in principal cities. 


literature, please mention products 


The Stewart 
Iron Works Co., Inc. 
821 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ONE MAN DOES 
the work of MANY 


at every point where rubbish accumu- 
wa areas, tennis courts, sand | /ates. All-steel, fire-proof and vermin- 
traps—weeds shrivel, die. proof. Solars soon pay for themselves 


D oO L GS E D K L L R Send today for attractive booklet 


best protection you can buy for all public property 
a Stewart Iron or Chain Link Wire Fence Stewart 
ces beautify as well as protect, and offer a lifetime of 
dependable, low-cost service. Before buying investigate the 

It will be to your 


“Fence Builders to America Since 1886” 


When requesting 


SOLAR SELF-CLOSING 
RECEPTACLES 
Keep your streets and parks free from 
waste and litter. Put a Solar Receptacle 


in savings. 


and prices. 


SOLAR:STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


“RAIN for the Asking” 


A catalog that explains in detail 
the various types of watering 


[ equipment designed to keep your 
parks and parkways always fresh 

| and green Skinner System engineering 
and consulting service has solved every 


conceivable type of watering problem. 
We are equipped to handle your water- 
ing problems better at lower cost. A card 
or letter brings you the catalog and de- 
tails of our service. Ne obligation. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 447 Canal St. Troy, Ohio 


IN WATER PLANTS 


t Raw Water Aeration 
Quick Chemical Mixing 
Coagulant Mixing 
Contact Mixing 
Recarbonation 

Filtered Water Aeration 


AERATOR ~ MIXER 


A type and capacity to 
IN SEWAGE PLANTS| ‘it every existing or con- 


templated plant. 
Activated Sludge Aeration 


Trickling Filter Auxiliary Gravity—Rotary 


Mixing for Chemical Pneumatic—Pressure 
Precipitation 


Write for illustrated folder. 


Vogt Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 
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REFUSE-GETTERS USED FOR STREET 


AMERICAN CITY fo 


SWEEPINGS 


These two Elgin Refuse-Getters were recently installed in Oakland, Calif., to be used 
for disposing of street sweepings. Left to right, L. H. Taylor, Engineer of Maintenance; 


W. F. 


Gibson, Superintendent of Street Cleaning; James C. 


Ready, Superintendent of 


Equipment Maintenance 


New Method Removes 
Abandoned Car Tracks 


Indicationa are that a_ tightness in 
available scrap, especially of the prope 
grade, is becoming a serious threat to the 
national defense through forc- 
ing a curtailment of steel ingot produc- 
tion. In the light of this condition, mu 
nicipalities may well give thought to the 


program 


thousands of tons of scrap rail that can 
be obtained by the removal of abandoned 
street-car tracks now embedded, unused, 
hundreds of cities 
throughout the country. The Linde Air 
Products Co., 30 East 42d Street, New 
York, reports these rails can be removed 
economically through a recently developed 
method using a portable, oxyacetylene cut- 
ting machine. 

Chis simple and high-speed method of 
culting permits removal of the rail with- 
out breaking adjacent pavement, even 
when material has been laid flush with the 
top of the rail. Repaving costs are kept at 
a minimum, and the cost of removal may 


in the streets of 


be more than covered by the sale of the 


A portable oxyacetylene machine cuts 
away unused street-car rails 


scrap rails. In this method, the cutting 
machine is positioned on a special track; 
and two or more sections of such a track 
can be used so that the cutting operation 
can be carried on continuously. The cut 
ting blowpipe of the machine is equipped 
with a bevel-cutting nozzle, and a single 
cut is made at 


of the rail so that the top of the rail is 


an angle along the groove 


severed from the web in two longitudinal 
sections. The cut rail can then be easily 
removed with a pinch bar. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 


cutting machine in operating position. 


forinformat ionon this 
WATER STRAINER 


Clean water 
at all times, 
without silt, 
leaves or any 
other foreign 
matter, is ob- 
tained with 
this Strainer, 
furnished with 
a strainer bas- 
ket of any de- 
sired mesh. The strainer basket is 
always supplied oversize, to reduce 
the need for cleaning. 
Also, it is possible to install the 
strainers in parallel formation, so 
that either unit may be in service 


frequent 


while the other is being cleaned— 
thus avoiding any shutdown or 
delay. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
VALVE SPECIALTY CO. 
Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR LARGE VOLUMES 
Watch a Homelite gasoline - engine - 
driven pump in action and you won- 
der how it packs such a punch. 15,000 
gallons per hour for a 91-pound pump 
is some going. But that is exactly 
what you get with the Homelite 3” 
pump. 


FOR SEEPAGE 
Being completely self - priming, a 
Homelite can bring itself right down 
to a trickle—keeping seepage at strain- 
er level at all times automatically. 
Moreover it has a suction lift of 28 
feet, guaranteed. 


FOR WATER THICK WITH SOLIDS 
No choking up with a Homelite. It 
handles 35° solids—sludge, sewage, 
muddy or sandy water without clog- 
ging. There’s no time out for clean- 
ing. No delays. A Homelite Pump 
is built to do the 
kind of pumping 
you want day in and 
day out without 
trouble. 
Send for bulletin 


CORPORATION 
209 Riverdale Ave. 


Port Chester, New York 
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(Goncrete 


Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 


Horseless carriages had not yet appeared wiea (i. 
1891) the village council of Bellefontaine, Ohio, warily 
and doubtfully authorized the paving of the streets of 
Courthouse Square with a new-fangled material called 
“concrete.” Folks doubted whether it would stand up 
under heavily shod horses and the grinding of iron- 
tired buggies and wagons. But a local concrete enthu- 
siast posted a bond that the pavement would last five 
years, so the officials took a chance. 

This concrete pavement has served not five years, 
but fifty—and seems good for many more years. Here 
was demonstrated for the first time in America a type 


of pavement which has contributed much to modern 
highway transportation. Since this street was built, 
concrete has been chosen for enough streets and roads 
to pave a 4-lane express highway 212 times around 
the world at the equator. 

Here, too, is a perennial reminder that concrete is 
the real low cost pavement for motor traffic. Pave and 
save with concrete on your roads and streets. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A9-4, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


During September we hope you will remember to mention Tie AMERICAN City. 
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PEEKLESS PUMP 


Food Machinery Corporation 


Canton Works, Canton, 


Peerless Pump Division 


turning to the United States, he was on 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


PATENTED 
PATS . PENOING 


to 


; - the staff of the Public Service Commis RUST IN STEEL TANKS 
2 Has New Eastern Plant sion of New York State as engineer in 
water-rate cases, and later became Chiet 
\nnouncement has been made by the Civil Engineer of the Community Wate: Rusta-Restor is the only 
Peerless Pump Division of the Food Ma Service Co. and its 43 subsidiary compa positive method of pre- 
: chinery Corporation of the removal of its nies, of which group Mr. Newsom = was venting rust in all types 
eastern offices and manufacturing facilities President 
; from Massillon, Ohio, to a new and mod- In addition to his wide experience in pipes (the = electrical 
; em plant located at 1250 Camden Avenue, the design and construction of sewerage neta. 
é §. W., Canton, Ohio. The new plant, sewage-treatment and water-supply works 
: necessitated by very substantial defense Mr. Aldrich, in association with Mr. New 
' pump orders and steady increases in na som, has done a considerable amount of 
: tional and international sales, makes avail original work in the investigation of the RUSTA RESTOR CORP 
: able a total of approximately 55,000 mortality survival of water-works facili ; Stree 
; square feet of floor space devoted to com ties and the determination of factual ze yp Cll 
plete pump engineering, manufacturing, bases for the depreciation of such works 
testing and sales. 
The building is of modern structural ; 
steel design, has three heavy-lift crane bays - wit 
for handling stepped-up production, and amy t 
is completely air-conditioned. — Peerless t t 
Pump’s entire line will be manufactured 
here, including turbine pumps, propeller “or etter 
type pumps, and the Peerless Hi-Lift. | Uni f orm s 
The Canton plant is patterned after Peer | Demand These 
less’ new and modern western manufac- I b 
turing plant at go1 West Avenue 26, Los 2 ox - 


Angeles, Calif., and remains under the 1 “i 
same general management as that plant, REEVES ARMY TWILL SCORES A HIT! 
Vernon Edler being Vice-President and { 
Men who safeguard our City require uniforms 
whose official appearance inspires public 
confidence. They must also withstand the 
strain of active duty. That's why Reeves 
Army Twill wins their praise. Specify this 
famous fabric in your uniforms. 


General Manager 


Newsom and Aldrich 


Partnership Announced 


Reeves Army Twill passes U. S. Govt. tests 
for strength, endurance and color-fastness. 
For fabric vitality it’s a leader! 


j Reeves Newsom, engineer-consultant, of | 
. 500 Fifth Ave., New York City, announced 
; recently that E. H. Aldrich, his principal 
associate since early in 1938, has become 
; his partner in the firm of Newsom and 
4 Aldrich. Mr. Aldrich has for over twenty 
: years been active in the fields of sewerage 
and water supply. Following five years as 
City Engineer of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., | 
he was for two years with Morris Knowles, 
Inc., as designing and supervising engi 
neer, and for three years was connected 
n a similar capacity with Nicholas S. Hill, 
Jr 

Following this, Mr. Aldrich went to 
China as consulting engineer for Lingnan 
University, Canton, in the design and 
onstruction of complete works for water 


For matching shirts, GLEN- 
GARRIE POPLIN is _ equally 
popular. Both fabrics available 
in favorite colors—are Sanfor- 
ized* against shrinking. 


‘Fabric shrinkage not more than 1%. 
(U. S. Government Test CCC-T-191-a). 


See your nearest dealer for uniforms, sport and 
work clothes made from these famous fabrics, 
or write for leaflet to: 


REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


54 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


supply, electric power and sewerage. Re , 
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Calcium 


Chloride 


Used In The Mix To Speed Up and Protect 
Winter Construction of Sewage Plant 


During winter construction of this most modern 


sewage disposal plant at Washington, D. C., speci- 


fications required the use of calcium chloride 


whenever temperatures were expected to reach 


50° Fahrenheit or lower. 


Research shows that concrete containing cal- 


cium chloride placed at air temperatures 44-48° 


acquired necessary stiffness for finishing in almost 


exactly the same time as plain concrete placed at 


ideal air temperature 70°. The addition of cal- 


cium chloride thus makes up for the lag in setting 


time which occurs when plain concrete is placed 


in cold weather. This acceleration of set shortens 


the time when cold weather protection and cov- 


ering are necessary. 


Concrete containing calcium chloride had 675 


lbs. transverse strength at 3 days as against 415 lbs. 


for plain concrete—a gain of 63° in strength 


through use of calcium chloride. This high early 


strength gets concrete out of danger quickly. 


Write for bulletins covering the use of calcium 


chloride in cold weather concreting and where 


speed and quality are important. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


4145 PENOBSCOT BLDG. « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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W. B. Marshall 


Chain Belt Announces 
Shifts in Personnel 


Several promotions and changes have 
recently been announced by Chain Belt 
Co.. 1600 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. W. B. Marshall, who has been As- 
sistant Sales Manager of the Conveying 
and Engineering Products Division of 
the company, has been made Sales Man- 
ager of that Division. Mr. Marshall has 
been with the company since 1920. Be 
sides being Assistant Sales Manager, he 
has been in charge of the development and 
sales of sanitation equipment, and has 
also had experience in field sales work. 
He was a graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University in 1921. 

Another change brings B. E. Sivyer, 
former San Francisco Branch Manager, 


to Milwaukee as Assistant Sales Manager 
of the Chain Belt and Transmission Di 
vision. Mr. Sivyer has been with Chain 
Belt Co. for ten years, and of that time 
spent 414 years in San Francisco. He at 
tended the University of Wisconsin. 

Replacing Mr. Sivyer as Branch Man 
ager at San Francisco is S. Y. Warner, 
who joined Chain Belt Co. in 1930, the 
same year he was graduated from Shef 
field Scientific School of Yale University 
Mr. Warner has recently been in the com 
pany’s Los Angeles office and the Califor 
nia oil fields. 


Wim. J. Herron Joins 
W ‘orthington-Gamon 


William J. Herron has joined the 
Worthington-Gamon Meter Co., Harrison 
N. J., a8 its representative in New York 
State, it was announced recently. He will 
ilso collaborate in developments and in 
vestigations conducted in the enlarged 
laboratory of the company. 

For eighteen years Mr. Herron repre 
sented the National Meter Co. in New 
York State, maintaining an active inter 
est in A.W.W.A. affairs in that territory 
He is also a member of the A.S.M-E. and 
the New York State Society of Profes 
sional Engineers, has written several tech 
nical papers, and is author of “Romance 
of the Water Meter,” published in Water 
Works Engineering in 1930. Prior to his 
association with National, he was with the 
American Chain Co. and the American 
Carbolite Co. as a Mechanical Engineer 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Tanks, Towers, 


Kettles, 
Vats, 
Bins, 


Kiers, 
Vessels, 
Boilers, 


FORD YOKES 


Take the dread and 
delay out of meter 
changing. Let Ford 
Yokes help you take 
better care of your 
water meters. 


The removal of a me- 
ter from the Ford Yoke 
leaves service 
piping physically con- 
nected and electrical- 
ly bonded. 


FORD 8. CO. WABASH .IND 


The Straight Line Yoke is made both with and without 
a valve. Shown above is the plain type with union hav- 
ing male thread swivel for screwing into service valve. 
This makes a most satisfactory setting for basements and 
for shallow curb installations. Free samples are available. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


FORD METER BOX CO.. 


SETTING AND TESTING EQUIPMENT FOR WATER METERS 


WABASH, 


INDIANA 


Stacks, Stand- 
pipes and other 
fabricated plate 
work from your 
specifications or 
ours. 


Write for “Taxk Talk” —6-A, or 
let us figure on your requirements, 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


Established in 1854 


NEWNAN-::-GEORGIA 
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ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewerage, Garbage 
and Valuation Problems 
1520 Locust St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Waterweeds Removed 

easily and effectively from any 

lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 

for Water Supply, Parks, etc. 
Write for particulars 


ASCHERT BROS. 
Box 155 La Canada, Calif. 


BURGESS & NIPLE 
Philip Burgess Chester A. Niple 
T. C. Kussmaul Earl 8. Hoyt 
Ben KE. Bare Clayton C. Bull 
Waterworks, Purification, Sewer- 
age, Sewage Treatment, Valua- 

tions. 


568 E. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 


Consoer, Townsend & Quirian 


Water Supply—Sewerage—Flood 
Control and Drainage—Bricdgag 

rnamental Street Lighting 
Paving—Light and Power Plants, 
Appraisals. 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 


Burpick & Howson 


Johan W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 


Water Works Sewage Disposal 
Water Purification Drainage 

Fieud Rellef Appraisals 
Power Generation 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, HLL. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
i! Park Place New York City 
Water Supply Public Utility and In- 
Sewerage dustrial! Valuations 
Sewage Disposal and Rates 

Power 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 

Consulting Engineers Since 1897 

Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 

Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations 

Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 

Cincinnati, Ohic 307 East Fourth St. 


ROBERT HALL CRAIG 


Consulting Engineer 
Municipal Problems 
Utility Ratee—Town Planning— 
Water and Sewage Systeme— 
Economie Surveys. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, please notify the pub- 
lishers as we are anxious to 
have your card in this Direc- 
tory, correct Thank you. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 
uations, Special Investigations 

and Reports. 
4796 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 


Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
and BAcTEerioLocist 
Orrice anp LaBORATORY 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Electrical, Photometrical and 
Mechanical and Chemical Tests. 
Factory Inspections of Electrical 

Apparatus and Supplies. 


80th St. and East End Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


The American Public 


Utilities Bureau 
Organized to assist municipali- 


ties and public groups in utility 
valuations, rates, franchises, ac- 
ounting and surveys 
John Bauer, Ph.D., Director 


280 Broadway New York City 


THOMAS F. BOWE 
Consulting Engineer 
John G. Albertson 

M.D. McCaffery H.C. Van Buskirk 


Sewerage — Sewage Treatment 
Water Supply Purification 
Municipal Refuse Disposal 
Laboratory for Analyses 


New York—110 William St. 


Campbell, Davis & Bankson 


The Chester Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, 
Power Development and Appli- 
eations, Valuations and Rates. 
210 Parkway at Sandusky St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAMUEL M. ELLSWORTH 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 

Water Supply and Purification, 

Sewerage and Sewage  Treat- 

ment, Municipal and Industrial 
Wastes Disposal 


12 Pearl St. Bosten, Mase. 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water Sewerage, Paving. Roads, Ap- 
praisals, Testimony, Reports 
New England Bidg. City Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 


BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 
Consulting Engineers 
(Formerly Nicholas 8. Hill Associates) 

Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
Hydraulic Developments 
Valuations and Reports. 

Chemical and Biological Lab 


112 East 19th Street 


New York City 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
Inspections and Tests of Mate- 


rials, Reports, Appraisals, De- 
signs, Specifications. 


FAY, SPOFFORD AND 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 


Port Development — Bridges — 
Water Supply — Drainage—Sew- 
erage—Fire Prevention 
11 Beacon St. Boston 


METCALF & EDDY 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Garbage and Industrial Wastes Problems 


STATLER BUILDING 


Engineers 


Laboratory, Valuations 


150 BROADWAY 
New York 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 

Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 
boratory 


Flower Bidg. Watertown, WN. Y. 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Waste Surveys 


52 Church Street 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 
Penstock Gaugings 


Water Distribution Studies 


New York 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engi 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
— Inspections — Reports — Speci- 
fications—Physical and Chemical 
Teste—Design and Control of 
Asphalt and Concrete Mixtures. 


822 E. 42nd St. Chicago, Il. 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


Photographic Surveys 


Typographic Maps—Contour Maps—Planimetric Maps 
Maps—Cadastral Maps—Legal Maps 


Utilization—Engineering Plane—Tax Equalization—Utilities— 
and Fire Protection 


— Lansing, Mich. 


ax 
City Zoning and Planning 


Detroit, Mich. 


Land 
Police 


Washington, D. C. 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, 


Inc. 
Engineers 
DESIGN - CONSTRUCTION 
VALUATIONS REPORTS 
INTANGIBLES 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cleveland Washington 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
illustrated brochure and moving picture 


CLEVELAND 


film upon request 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. GOFF 
Consulting Engineer 
Private and Municipal Engineering 
Sewer Systems, Sewage Treatment 
Trade Waste, Refuse Disposal 
Water Supply, Distribution 
Plans, Supervision, Valuations, Reports 
1411 Broad St. Sta. Bidg., Philadeiphia 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps 
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1 AV CIC. 
PLAY FIELD, 
Provision of recreational [facilities within low-rent honsing si'cs, and 
location of projects for access also to existing play areas, are rccom- i 
mended by the United States Housing Authority. ‘ 
EIGHBORHOOD in ag to needs if! 
{ AV GRATIN efense workers, and to importance 0 anning 6% 
housing and essential utilities to serve long-time commu)tity 
néeds. Ample opportunities for wholesome fun, both for : 
enlisted men and industrial employees, are essential to mo aie 
and efficiency. 
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